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TO THE 
Right Reverend Father in G O D, 


EDWARD?» 


Lord Biſhop of VORCESTER. 


My Lord, 


Here is not perhaps any one amongſt 
all the Ancient Ethnic Philoſophers, 
whole Writings have met with a 
more general Applauſe, than thoſe 
of Plutarch ; neither has the Reputation, they 
have gain'd, been undeſery'd. For, whether 
we conſider his B:ography, in which the Lives 
of the Nobleſt Heroes, both of Greece and 
Rome axe moſt exactly Recorded, and moſt ac- 
eurately Compar'd ; or, whether we regard 
thoſe exce)ient Precepts of Morality and Vertue, 
admirably deliver'd in his other Treatiſes ; we 
every Where find ſomewhar ſo great and inimi- 
table, that it plainly thews him to have wanted 
nothing, but the knowledge of a purer Reli- 
gion, to haye rendr'd him one of the beſt, ” 
Welt 


{|} I) 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory: 
well as the moſt Learned Men of his Age. 
No wonder therefore, if moſt Nations haye 
deſird to enjoy in their own Language the 
Works of fo celebrated an Author : Where- 
fore, to gratifie thoſe of our Country, who 
are no leſs ambitious of that Satisfactian than 
their Neighbours, ſeveral Learned and Tageni- 
ous Gentlemen have employ'd ſome part of 
their Time in Clothing him with art Engliſh 
Dreſs. His Lives were firſt. taken in Hand, 
the Publication of which in five Volumes 
having been well accepted, it efticourag'd the 
Undertaking of his Morals ; the Fifth and [aff 
Volume whereof being now compleated, I was 
requeſted in the Name of all the Gentlemen, 
concernd in it's Traduction, to lay it at your 
Lordſhips Feet. 

The complying with this Requeſt, my 
Lord, I muſt ingeniouſly confeſs, I endeayour'd 
with no ſmall Earneſtneſs to ayoid, the Con- 
{ciouſneſs of my Inſufficiency, making me 
tremble at the very Thoughts of appearing 
before ſo diſcerning a Judge ; but when | 
found that no Excuſes would be admitred, T 
Coward-like, emboldned my ſelf by the-Com- 
{ideration, that you are no leſs conſpicuous for 
Goodneſs and Clemency, than for thoſe many 
other ſingular Endowments, both natural and 
acquir'd, who have deſervedly rais?d your 
Lordihip to {o eminent a Dignity in the Z»g- 
{iſþ Church and Nation, | 


Be 
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Be pleas'd then, my Lord, favourably to 
accept his Tribute, paid to your Vertues-by 
the Tranſlators of this Part of our Authors 
Works, tand with your wonted'Charity to par- 
von all ſuch Errors and ImperfeCtions, as your 
"well known Skill in -all forts -of Languages 
* "cantiot but find 'in the Verſion of a Writer, 
he height of whoſe Conceptions, tis diffi- 
@ylt, not to ſay impoſſible, to transfer into 
-another:Language, without very much abating 
their Spirit. Fhe/Patronage, You ſhall vouch- 
Fafe'to afford: theſe our:Endeavours, as it will 
Þe'a mqre, than'fufficientPrareCtion againſt-the 
Cavils ard. Calumtiies of carping and malici- 
aus Critics, ſo will it lay a perpetual Obligati- 
ton us to haveaconſtantand grateful Remem- 
Hrance t6f.{o -ſfgnal a Benefit, in which, none 
-Hwall-more faithfully perſiſt, than he, who is, 
wWith,all imaginable Reſpe&t and Submiſlian, 


y "Four - Lorifh ip's moſt Dat Haul 


and 'Obedient Servant, 


- Sam: White. 


The Contents of each Treatiſe, with the Trans 


/lator's Names. 
F Eating of Fleſh. The Firſt Traft. By William 
Baxter, Gent. Page x 
Of Eating of Fleſh. The Second Traftt, By the ſame 
Hand. Io 


The Lives of the 'T'en Orators, Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By Charles Barcroft, Lefurer of Sr. Mildred Broad- 
Street. t | IA 

Whether an Aged Man ought to meddle in State Affairs. By 


F. Fetherſtone. ' D. D- 
Political Precepts, | or Inſtruttions for the Managing of State 


Aſtaire.) By Samuel White. M. D, . IOTL 
Which are the moſt crafty, Water Animals, or thoſe that breed 
upon the Land.? By John Philips, Gent. . 178 


That Brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon. By Sir A. J. 2.4L 
Of the Face, appearing within the Orb of the Moon. By 

A. G. Gent. # | 257, 
Of Fate. By A. G. Gent. : 2I9 
Plutarch's Natural Dueftions. By R. Brown, M. L. | 
Concerning the Firſt Principle of Cold. By F. Fetherſtone, 

D. D. | 3Z5T, 
Whether Water oy Fire be mo# uſeful. By the ſame Hand. 373 
Again Colotes, the Diſciple and Favourite of Epicurus. BY 


A. G. Gent. | _ 390 
Plutarch's Conſo!atory Zerters to bis Wife. By Robert Midgley, 


AT. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. 430 
Of the three ſorts of Government, Monarchy, Democracy, Oli- | 
garchy. By R. Smith, M. As 449 7 
Whether the Athenians were more renowned for their Warlike At- 
ehievements, oy for their Learning, By the ſame Hand. 445 
Againſt Running in Debt, or taking up Money upon U,ury. By the 
ſame Zand. : 453 
Plutarch's Platonic Queſtions, By R. Brown, M. L. 471 
Plutarch's Parabels, or a Compariſon berween the Greek and Ro- 
man #7iſtories. By John Oſwald, Hf. A. : 4 
Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, andof ſuch things as are 
to be found therein, By Re. White, 24. 4. 520 
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Plutarch's Morals: 
Vol. Y. 


__—_—— 


Of Bating of Fleſh. 
The Firſt Tract: 
Traiflated from the Greek by Willam Baxter, Gent: 


Ou ask of me then for what reaſon it was that 
Y Pythagoras abſtained from Eating of Fleſh. 1 
. formypartdo much admire in what humor; 
with what Soul, or Reaſon the firſt Man with his Mouth 
touched ſlaughter,and reach'd to hf Lips the Fleſh of a dead 
Antmate; And having ſet before People Courtes of ghaſlt- 
ly Corpſes and Ghoaſts could give thoſe parts the 
Names of Meat and Viduals, that bur a little before 
lowed, cryed, moved and faw: How his fight could 
endure the Blood of ſlaughtered, flayed and mangleg 
Bodies; How his ſmell could bear their Scent ; And 
how the very naſtineſs happened nor to offend the taſte; 
while ic chewed the ſores of others, and participated 
of the Saps and Juices of deadly Wounds. 


Fleeces ard ereep, *1 01 the Spits did bellow, 
Bath Ran and Koall. 
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This indeed is but a fiftion ard fanſy, but the Fare 
it ſelf is truly monſtrous and prodigious; that a Man 
ſhould have a Sromach 'to Creatures whilethey yer bel- 
low and that he ſhould be giving direftions which of 
things yet alive and ſpeaking is fittelt to make Food 
of and ordering the {evcral manner of the ſeaſoning 
and dreſſing them and ſerving them up co Tables. You 
ought rather in my opinion to haye inquired who fiſt 
began this Practice, than who of late T imes left it 
off. And truly as for thoſe People who firſt ventured 
upon Eating of Fleſh, 'it is very probable that the 
whole reaſon of their ſo doing, was'ſcarcity and want 
of other Food ; for ir is not likely that their living 
rogether in lawleſs and extravagant luſts or cheir grow- 
ing wanton and capricious through the exceſſive va- 
ricty of Proviſions then atnong, them, brought them 
to ſuch unſociable Pleaſures as theſe, againſt Nature. 
Yea, had they art this inſtant but their ſenſe and_voi 
reſtgred'to them, T am perſwaded the would exyr 
themſelves to this plirpoſe. "Oh! Happy you, EE 
highly favoured of "the Gods, who now live ! Into 
whatah Age of the Wotld are you fallen, who ſhare 
ad enjoy among you a plentiful Portion” of . good 
things! What abandarite of things ſpring up for” 'ypur 
uſe! What Fruitful Vineyards you enjoy ! What, 
wealth you gather from the Fields! What delicacies 
frem Trees and Plants which you may gather" You 
may glut and fill your ſelyes' without being polluted. 
As for us, we fall upen the moſt diſmal and afftrighting 
part of time, in which we were expoſed by our fir! 
Produ@tion co manifold and inextricable wants and 
neceſſities. As yet the thickned Air concea'ed the Hea- 
ven from our view, and the Stars as yet confugd with a 
diſorderly huddle of fire and moiſt and violent Fluxi- 
ons of Winds. As yet the Sun was not fixed to an un- 
wandring and certain courſe ; But drew both Eaſt and wt 
round 
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round about you; And then again returnd belind you, 
twiſting about the Fruitſul Seaſons, like Garlanas upon a 
Cup. The Land was alſo ſpoiled by the Tnundations of aiſ- 
orderly Rivers; And a great part of- tt was deformed with 
Lough, and utterly wild by reaſon of deep Quagmires, un- 
fertile Foreſts and Wogds. T here was then no produtti- 
on of tame Fruits, nor any Inſtruments of Arr, or In- 
vention of Wit. And hurger gave no time, zor did 
Seed-time then ſtay for the yearly Seaſon; W hat wonder is ir 
if we made ule ot the Fleſh of Beaſts cantrary to Nz- 
ture, when Mud was Eaten and the Bark of Wood, 
and when it was thought a happy thing to find either 
2 ſprouting Graſs, or a Roat of any Plant. But when 
they had by chance taſted of, or eaten, an Akorn, they 
danced for very joy about ſome Oak or Ejculus, calling 
it by the Naines of Life-giver, Mother and Nouriſher ; 
And this: was the only Feſtival that choſe times were 
acquainted with ; Upon all other occaſions all things 
were full of anguiſh and diſmal ſadneſs. Bur whence 
is it that a certain ravenouſneſy and frenzy drives you 
in theſe happy days to pollute your (elves with Blood, 
ſince you have ſuch an abundance of things neceſſary 
for your ſubliſtence ? Why do you belye the Earth as 
unable to maintain you? Why do you profane the 
Lamw-giver Ceresand ſhame the Mild and Gentle Bacchus, 
as not furniſhing you with ſifficiency? Are you nor 
aſhamed ro mix tame Fruits with Blood and Slaughter ? 
You are indeed wont tocall Serpents, Leopards and Lions 
Savage Creatures, bur yet your felves are defiled with 
Blood; and come nothing behind them in cruelty. 
Whar they kill is their ordinary nouriſhment, bur 
what you ki!l indeed is your betrer fare. For we eat noe 
L tons and Wolves by way of revenge ; Bur let thoſe 
go, and catch the harmleſs, and rame (ſort, and ſuch as 
pave neither Stings ror Teeth to bite with, and ſlay 
them z which ſo may Joo boy us, nature ſcemsto us 

2 to 
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ro have produced for their beauty and comdineſs only: 
guſt as if one ſecing the River Nelus over-flowing its 

auks and thereby hlling the whole Country with 
genial and fertile moiſture, ſhould not at all admire 
that ſecret power in it that produces Plants and pler;- 
rcouſneſs of moſt ſweet and uſeful Fruits, but beholding 
ſomewhere a Crocoatle {\wimmming in it, or an Aſpe 
crawling-along, or Flyes, (Savage and filthy Creatures) 
ſhould preſently affirm theſe ro be the occaſion of all 
that is amiſs, or of ary want or defe& that may hap- 
pen. Or as if indeed one contemplating this Land or 
Ground, how full it is of tame Fruits, and how heavy 
with Ears of Corn, ſhould afterwards eſpy ſomewhere 
in theſe ſame Corn-fields an Ear of Darzel or a Wild 
Vetch, and thereupon negleCt to reap and gather in the 
Corn, and fall a complaining of theſe. Such another 
. thing it would be, it one ſeeing the Herangue © of 
ſome Adyocate at ſome Bar or Pleading, ſwelling and 
enlarging and haſtening towards the relict of ſome im- 
p: nding danger , or elſe, by Zuprter, in the impeaching 
and charging of certain audacious Villanies or IndiCt- 
ments, flowing and rowling along, and that not in a 
Gmple and poor ſtrain, but with many ſorts of paſſons 
all at once; of rather indeed with all forts, in one and 
the ſame manner, into the many, and various and dif- 
tering minds of either Hearers'or' Judpes, that he 1s 
either to turn and change ; or elſe, by Zuptter, to ſof- 
21, appeale and quiet ; ſhould overlook all rhis buſineſs, 
and never conſider or reckon up the Jabour or ſtruggle 
he had undergone, but pick up certain looſe exprel- 
1075, which the rapid motion of thediſcourſe had carried 
al-ng with it as by the ſtream of its current, and ſo had 
ſlipt ad efcap'd the reſt of the Oration ; and here- 
upon undetyalue the Orator. But we are nothing put 
out of countenance, either by the beautious gayety of 
the - colours, or Ly the caatmingneſs of the Mulical 
Voices 
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Voices, or by the rare Sagacity of the IntelieCte, or by 
the cleanlineſs and neatneſs of Dier, or by the rare 
diſcretion and prudence of theſe poor unfortunate Ani- 
mals ; but for the ſake of ſome little mouthful of Fleth, 
deprive a Soul of the Sun and Light and of that pro- 
portion of Lite and Time it had been Born into the 
World to enjoy. And then we fancy that the Voices 
it utrers and ſcreams forth to vs are nothing elſe bur 
certain inarticulate ſounds and rioifes, and not the 
ſeveral Deprecations, Entreaties and Pleadirgs of cach 
of them, as it were ſaying thus, to'us; I deprecate nor 
rhv neceſficy (if ſuch there be) bur thy wantonneſs ; 
Kill me for chy feeding : But do not take 
me cft for thy better feeding. O horrible cruelty ! 
It is truly an affeRing ſight to ſee the very Table of 
Rich People laid before them, who kcep them Cooks 
ard Caterers to furniſh them with Dead Corpſes for 
their daily Fare z Bur it is yer more affeCing to {ee it 
taken away, for there is more mammocks I:tt than was 
eaten. Theſe therefore were fliin ro no purpole. 
Others there are that though they have abſtained trom 
what had been (er before them, yer will nor ſuffer 0- 
thers to cut or ſlice what they themſelves ba rejcfted ; 
and yer' would not abſtain from them while alive. 
Well ther,we underſtand that that fort of Men are us?.1 
to (ay, that in cating of Fleſh they follow the condutt 
and direftion of Nature. But that ic is not narural 
to Mankind to feed on Fleſh, we firit of all demon- 
ſtrare from the very Shape and F.gure of the Body. 
For a human Boay no ways reſembles tho{e that were 
Born for raveneuſneſs ; It hath no Hawk-bil! ; no ſharp 
Tallonz no roughneſs of Teeth; no ſuch ſtrength of 
Stomach, ot hear of digeftion as can be tufficient to 
convert or alcer ſuch heavy and fleſhy Fare. But even 
trom hence,thar is from the ſmoorhnels of the Tongue, 
and the fl»»nefs of the Scomach ro digeſt, Nature (cems 
Lo diſclaim all pretence 2 Fellhy i&aals. Bur if 
2 | 
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you will contend that your ſelf was Born to an inclina- 
rion to ſuch Food, you have now a mind to eat ; 
Do you then your ſelf kill, what you would ear. But 
do it your own ſelf; without the help of a Chop- 
pivg Knife, Mallet or Axe; as Wolves, Bears and 
Lyons do, who kill and cat at once. Rend an Oxe 
with thy Tceth, worry a Hog with thy Mouth, 
tear a Lamb or a Hare in picc:'s, and fall on and 
cat it alive as they do. Bur if thou hadſt rather 
ſtay until what thou eareſt 15 become dead, and if thou 
are loath to force a Soul cur of its Body, why then 
doſt thou againſt Nature cat an Animate thing Nay 
there is no body that is willing to cat cven a lifeleſs 
and a dead thing as it is, but they Boyl it, and Roaſt 
it, and alter it by Fire and Medicines, as it were 
changing and quenching the ſlaughtered Gore with 
Thouſands of {weer Sawces, that the Palate being 
thereby deceived, may admic of ſuch uncouth Fire. 
It was indeed a witty Expreſhon of a Laceaemonan, 
who having purchaſed a ſmall Fiſh in a certain Inn, 
delivered it to his Landlord to-be atciled ; and as he 
demanded Cheeſe and Vinegar and Oyl to make 
Sawce, he replyed, if I had had thoſe I would not 
have bought the Fiſh, Bur we are grown {o wanton 
in cur bloody Luxury, that we have bcftowcd upon 
Fleſh the Name of Meat, and then require another 
Meat to this ſame Fleſh, mixing Oyl, Wine, Honey, 
Pickle and Finegar with Syrian and Arabian Spices, as 
though we really meant to embalm it aſter tits de- 
ceaſe. Indeed when things arc ci{}olved, and made thus 
render and loft, and are as it were turned into a fort 
of a Carriony Cortupiion, it muſt needs be a great 
difficulty for ConcoCtion ro maſter them, and when 
it hath maſtered them, they muſt needs cauſe grievous 
oppretfions, and q ialmy indigeſtions. Drogenes ven- 


tured once to cat a raw Pouicourle:, that he might 
dilule 
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diſiifſe hinifelf from Mear dreffed by Fire; And as 
ſeveral Prieſts and other People ſtood round him, he 
wrapp'd his head in his Caffoc and ſo putting the Fiſh 
to his Mouth, he thus ſaid unto them ; It 7s for your [akes, 
Sirs, that I undergo this danger, and run this risk; a No- 
ble and Gallant riſque, by Zupiter. For no otherwiſe 
than as Pelopidas ventured bis Life for the Liberty 
of the Thebans, and Hemodius and Aritogiton for 
thatof the Athenians did this Philoſopher encounter 
with a raw Pourcoutte), to the end he might make 
baman Life more brutiſh. Moreover theſe ſame Fleſh- 
eatings are not only prerernatural to Mens Bodies, but 
alſo by clogging and cloying them render their very 
Minds-and Jatelles groſs alſo. For ic is well known 
to moſt that Wine and much Fleſh-cating make the 
Body indeed ſtrong and Juſty, but the mind weak and 
fecble. And that 1 may not offend the Wreſtlers, I 
will make uſe of Examples our of my own Country. 
The Athenians are wont to call us Boeotians Groſs, 
Serſeleſs arid Stupid Fellows, for no other reaſon bur 
out over much eating. And ſometimes alſo Hogs for 
the ſame reaſon. Menander the Commwatan, calls us, 
Fellows with long Faws. Ic is obſerved alſo, that ac- 
cording to the ſaying of Heraclitus, A ary light has the wiſ- 
eft Soul. Earthen jars if you ſtrike chem will found, 
but if they be full they petceive noc. the ſtrokes 
thar are piven them. Copper Veſlels alſo that arc 
thin communicate their ſound round abour them, un- 
leſs ſome one ſtop and dull the ambient ſtroke with 
his Fingers. Moreover the Eye when ſeized with 
an over great plenitude of humors grows dim and 
teeble for its ordinary work. When we behold 
the Siih through a humid Air and a great quantity 
of groſs ahd iridigeſted vapours, we do not fee it 
clear and bright, bur obſcare and cloudy and with 
glimmeting Beams. Juſt ſo in a muddy and clogged 
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Body, that is ſwagged down with heavy and unna- 
tural nouriſhments it myſt needs happen that the 
Gayety. and Splendor of rhe Mind be confuſed and 
dulled,and thar it ramble and row] after little and ſcarce 
diſcernible Objects, ſince it wants clearneſs and vigour 
for higher things. But to paſs by theſe conſiderati- 
ons, 18 not accuſtoming ones ſelf to mildneſs and an 
human temper of mind . an admirable thing > For 
who could wrong or injure a Man that is ſo ſweetly 
and humanly diſpoſed with reſpe& to the ills of 
ſtrangers that are not of hjs kind > I remember that 
three days ago as | was diſcourſing, I made mention 
of a Saying of Xenocrates, and how the Athemans gayc 
POCIREne upO1 a certain Perſon who had flayed a 
iving Ram. For my patt I cannot think him a worſe 
Criminal that torments a poor Creature while living 
than a Man that ſhall take away its Life and Mur- 
ther ir. But (as ir ſeems) we. are more ſenſible of 
what is done againſt Cuſtom than againſt Nature. Theſe 
are now their more common and vulgar Reaſonings 
upon this Subject. As for that grand and myſterious 
Gr-xga.70 which (as Plato ſpeaks) is incredible to 
aſe minds, and to ſuch-as affeft only mortal things, 
] as little care ro move in this diſcourſe, as a Pilot 
doth a Ship in a Storm, or a Comedian his Ma- 
chine while the Scences are moving. Burt prehaps it 
would not bz amiſs by way of Introduttion and Pre- 
face to ſtrike up and ſing certain Verſes of Empedocles. 
Far in thoſe by way of Allegory he hints at Mens 
Souls, as that they are ryed to mortal Bodies, to be 
puniſhed for Murthers, caring of Fleſh, and of one 
another. Although this DoCtrin ſeems much ancienter 
than his time. For the Pables that are ſtoryed and 
zclared abour the diſcerption of Bacchus, and the At- 
tempts of the Titazs upon him, and of their taſting 
gf tus Kin Body, and of their (cycral puniſheoent 
| an 
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and Fulminations afterwards, are bur a Repreſentation 
of the Regeneration. For what in us is unreaſonable, 
diſorderly and boiſterous, being not Divine but De- 
moniac, the Ancients termed T:tans, and that is ir 
that is to ſuffer rorments, and to undergo yengeance 
after death. 


Plutarch's 


Io 


Plotarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 


Of Eating of Fleſh. 
The Second Tract. 


Tranſlated from the Greck by the ſame Fand. 


Eaſon perſuades us now to return with Freſh 
Cogitations and Diſpoſitions to what we let 


Eating. Ir is indeed a hard and a difficult rask 
roundertake (as Cato once ſaid) to diſpute with Mens Bel- 
lies that have no Ears; ſince moſt have already drunk 
that Draught of Cuſtom, which is like that of Cerce, 


Of ero1ns and frauas and ſorcery replete. 


And it is no eafje Task to pull out the Hook of Fleſh- 


- cold yeſterday of our Diſcourſe abour Fleſh- + 


Fating from the Jaws of ſuch as have gorged themſelves : 


with Luxury, and are as it were nailed down with 1t. It 
would indeed be a good attion, if as the Figyptrians draw 
out the Stomach of a dead Body, and cut it open and ex- 
poſe it tothe Sun, asthe only cauſe of all irs evil Actions; 
ſo we could by cutting out our Gluttony and Blood- 

ſhedding, 


\ 
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ſh:dding, purifie and cleanſe the remainder of vur lives. 
For the Stomac it {elt is not guilty of Bloodſhbed, bur 
is involuntarily polluted by our intemperance. Bur if 
this may not be, and we are aſhamed by reaſon of 
cuſtom to live unblamably, let us at leaſt fin with diſ- 
cretion: Let us ear fleſh, but let it be for hunger, and 
not for wantonneſs. Let us kill an Animal, but ler us 
do it with ſorrow and pity,and not abufing and rorment- 
ing it, as many now a days are uſed to do, while ſome 
run red hot Spirs through the Bodies of Swine, that 
by the tinCture of the quenched Iron the Blood may be 
to that degree mortified, that it may {weetenand ſoften 
the Fleſh in its circulation; and others jurnp and ſtamp 
upon the Uldders of Sows that are ready ro Pig, that 
ſothey may take off {Oh ! Pracular Zupiter,) in the very 
pangs of delivery, Blood, Milk and Corruption (de- 
ſtroying the young ones beitdes) and fc cat the moſt 
inflam'd and diſcas'd Part of the Animal; others ſow up 
the Eyes of Cranes and Swans, and ſo ſhut them up in 
darkneſs to be farned, and then ſowee up their fleſh 
with ccrcain monſtrous Mixtures and Picles. By all 
which it is moſt manifeſt, that it is not for nouriſhment, 
or want, or any neceſlity, but for meer: gluttony, wan- 
tonnels and expenfivere's that they make a Pleaſure of 
Villany. Juft as it happens in ſuch Perſons as when they 
cannot fatiate their [niemperance up. mn Women, ha- 
ving, made tryal of every rhing elſe, and falling into 
vaparies, at laſt attempt things not tc be mentioned ; 
even {o inordinatenels in feeding, when it hath once 
paſſed the bounds of nature and n:celli:y, ſtudics ar laſt 
Oo diverſity the Luſts of its incempecrare Appctite by 
cruelty and villany. For the Sen{es when they once 
quit their natural Meaſures,ſympathize with cach other 
in their diſtempers, and are enticed by each other tothe 
{:me conſent and intemperarce. Thus a diſtempered 
Ear fiſt debauched Mulic, the ſoit and — 

otes 
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Notes of which provoketh immodeſt touches and laſci- 
vious tickling. Theſe things firſt raught the Eye not to 
delight in merry Jiggs, geſticulations of Hands, Cur- 
rants and Borees, nor in Statues and fine Paintings ; but 
to reckoa the ſlaughtering and death of Mankind, and 
Wounds and Daels, the moſt ſumptuans -f Shews and 
Speftacles. Thus unlawful Tables are accompanied 


with intemperate Copulations with unmuliciau-likeBalls, 


and Theatres become Monſtrous through ſhameleſs 
Songs and Rehearſals ; and Barbarous and Brutith 
Shews are again accompanied with an unrelenting tem- 
per and ſavage cruelty rowards Mankind. Hence it 
was that the Divine Lycargus in his Three Books of 


| 
| 


Laws (called by him Rhetre) gave Orders that the 


Doors and Ridges of Mzovs Houſes ſhould be made 
with 2 Saw and an Ax, and that no other Inſtrumenr 
ſhould ſo much as be brought ro any Houſe. Not 
that he did hereby intend ro declare War againſt Au- 
pres and Planes, and other Inſtruments of finer Work ; 
bur becauſe he very well knew that with ſuch Tools 
as theſe, you will never bring into your Houle a guild- 


i a nnd «4 - dof oo ol 
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ed Couch, and that you'll never attempt to bring into Fo 


a fl:nder Cottage cither Silver Tables, Purple Carpecs, 
or Coſtly-Stones : Bur that a plain Supper, and a home- 


Iy Dinner mult accompany ſuch a Houle, Couch, Ta- 


ble and Cup. The beginning of a vicious Dier is pre- 
ſently followed by all forts of Luxury and Expen- 
fiveneſs: | 


Ewv'n as a Mare ts by her thirſty Coalt. 


And what Meal is not expenſive, for which an Ani- 
mal is put co death ? Shall we reckon a Soul to be a 
ſmall expenſe? I will nor ſay perhaps of a Mother, or a 
Father, or of ſyme Friend, or Child, as Empedocles did ; 
bur oae participating of Feeling, of Secing, of Hear- 
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| 


ing, of Imagination and of Intelletion ; which cath of 
them bath receivd from nature for the acquiring of - 
what is agreeable ro ir, and the avoidirg what is diſa- 

recable. Do but conſider this with your {elf now, 
which ſort of Philoſophers render us mcſt rame and 


> civil, they who bid People to feed on their Children, 
* Friends, Fathers and Wives, as if they were dcad ; 


or Pythagoras and Empeaocles, that accuſlom Men wo 


| be juſt rowards even the other Members of the Creations 
' You lavgh at a Man that will not cat a Sheep : Bur we 


(they'll fay again) when we fee you cuttirg cf the 


| Parts of your dead Father or Mother, and {ending ir 


to your abſent Friends, and calling upon and inviting 


\ your preſent Friends to cat the reſt freely and heartily, 


ate irate >. 


ſhall we not ſmile > Nay, peradventure we offend ar 
this inſtavt time while we touch theſe Books without 
having firſt cleanſed our Hands, Eyes, Feet and Ears : 
if it be not (by Zupzrer) a ſufficient purgation of them, 
to have diſccurſed of theſe Matters in potable and freſh 
Language ( as Plato ſpeaketh ) thereby waſhing off the 


* brackiſhneſs of Hearing. Now if a Man ſhould ſet theſe 


Books and Diſcourſes in oppcſition to each other, he 


* will find that the Philoſophy of the one ſort, ſuits with 


the Srythians, Sogdians and Melanchlemans, of whom 
Herodotus's Relation is ſcarce believed ; but the Senti- 


- ments of Pythagoras and Empedocles were the Laws and 


» Cuſtoms of the ancient Grecrans. Who then were the 


7 firſt Authors of this Opinion, that we owe no Juſtice to 


2 dumb Animals ? 


Who firſt beat out accurſed Steel, 
Anda maae the labiring Ox a Knife to feel. 


In rhe very ſame manner Oppreſſors and Tyrants be- 
gin firſt ro ſhed Blocd. For Example, the firſt Man 


F that the Athertazs ever put to death, was one Eprtiedins, 


the 
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the baſeſt of all Knaves ; after him they put to death 
a ſecond and a third : After this being now accuſtomed 
ro Blood, they patiently ſaw Nzcerativs the Son of Nt- 
ctas, and their awn General Th:ramenes, and Pole- 
mwarchus the Philoſupher ſuffer death. Even ſo in the 


beginning ſome wild and miſchievous Beaſt was killed 


and eatei, and then ſome little Bird or Fiſh was en- 
trapped. Þ And Corqueſt being firlt exp:rimented and 
exerciſcd in theſe, at laſt paſſed even to the Iabouring 
Ox, and the Sheep that cloaths us, and to the poor 
Cock that keeps the Houſe ; unul by little and little 
unſatiablenels being ſtrengthned by ule, Men came to 
the ſlaughter of Men, to Blood-(hed and Wars. Now 
if one cannot demonſtrate and make out that Souls 
in thcir Regenerations make a promiſcuous uſe of all 
Bodies, and that that which 1s now rational will at ano- 
ther time be irrational, and that again tame which is 
now wild { for that nature changes and tranſmures 
every thing ; 


With different Fleſhy Coats New Cloathang all.) 


This thing ſhould be ſufficient to change a Man 
that hath taken up an intemperate and luxu- 
rious Life, rhat ic- brings fickneſs and heaviaels upan 
the Body, and that it inclines the mind the more bru- 
tiſhly ro warm Blood-ſhsd and deſtruftion : Whea we 
have once accuſtomed our (elves neicher to entertain a 
Gueſt, nor keep a Wedding, nor to treat our Friends, 
withour Blood and Slaughter. And if what is argued 
about the return of Souls into Bodies 1s nat of Force 


enough to beger Faith; yer methiuks the very wuncer- 


rainty of the thing ſhould fill vs with apprehenſion 
and fear. Suppoſe for inſtance one (ſhould in ſome 
Night- Engagement run on with his drawn Sxord up: 


on one that had fallen down and coyered his Body * 


with 
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with his Arms, and ſhould in the mean time. hear one 
ſay, that he was, not. very. ſure, but that he fanſyed\ 
and believed, that the party lying there, was his-Son, 
Brother, Father, or Tent-companion-; which- were 
more adviſable rhink you, to hearken to a falfe ſug- 


_ geſtion and (o to Jet go an Enemy under, the-notion of 


a Friend; or to ſlight. an Authority not ſufficient to be- 
vet Faith, and to ſlay a Friend inſtead of a Foe ? This 
you will all ſay would be iuſupportable, Do but conſider 
che famous Merope in the Tragedy, who taking up a 
Hatchet, and lifting .it at her Sons Head, whom 
rook' for. her Sons. Murtherer, ſpeaks thus as ſhe was 
ready to give the fatal blow; | 


Villain, this piercing blow ſhall cleave thy Head ;; 


What a buſtle ſhe raiſes in the whole Theatre, while 

ſhe raiſes. her ſelf ro give the blow, and what a fear 
they. are all in, leaſt ſhe ſhould prevent the Old Man _ 
that comes to ſtop her hand,. and ſhould wound the 
Youth, Now -it -another Old Man. ſhould ſtand -by 
her and ſay, ſtrike, it 7s thy Enemy; and this, Hold, it © 
z thy Son ; which think you would be the greater In- 
juſtice, ro omit the -puniſhing of an Enemy for the 
lake of ones Child,: or to (uffer ones ſelf to be tran(- 
ported with anger at ones Enemy- to Murther ones 
Child ! Since then neither hatred, nor wrath; nor any 
revenge, nor fear for our ſelves, carries us to the {laugh- 
ter of a Beaſt, but the poor ſacrifice Rtands with an 
inclined neck only to fatisfie thy Juſt and pleaſure ; 
and then one Philoſopher ſtands by and tells thee, cut 
him down, it # but an unreaſonable Animal, and another : 
cries, ho[d, What if there ſhould be the Soul of ſome Kin: - 
man, or God incloſed tn him ? Good Gods! Is there this 
like danger if I refuſe to eat Fleſh ; or if I for want 


- of Faith Murther my Child, or ſome other Friend > 


The 
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The Storrs way of reaſoning upon this Subje&t of 
Fleſh eating is no way equal nor conſonant with them- 
ſelves. Who is this that hath ſo many Mouths for 
his Belly and the Kitchin ? Whence comes it to pals 
that they ſo very. much womanize and reproach Plea- 
ſure, as a thing that they will not allow to be either 
good or preferable, or ſo much as agreeable, and yer 
all on a ſudden become ſo zealous Advocates for Plea- 
ſares? Ir were indeed but a reaſonable conſequence of 
their Do&rin; that ſince they baniſh Perfumes, and 
Cakes from their Banquets, they ſhould be much more 
ayerſe to Blood and to Fleſh. But now juſt as if they 
would reduce their Philoſopby to their Diaryes, or 
Day- books, they leflen the expences of their Suppers 
in certain urineceſſary and needleſs Matters; bur the 
untam'd and Murtherous part of their expence they 
nothing boggle at. Well! What then ( ſay they? ) 
We have nathing to do with Brute Beaſts? Nor have 
you any with Perfumes, nor wich Foreign Sawces, 
(may ſome one anſwer :) And yet you every where 
expel theſe from - your Banquets, as both uſeleſs and 
needleſs. Let us therefore in the next place conſider, 
whether we owe any Juſtice to the Brute Beaſts : Net- 
ther ſhall we handle this Point, artificially or like ſub- 
rle Sophiſters; bur by caſting our Eye into our own 
Breaſts, and converſing wich our ſelves as Men, we wilt 
weigh and examin the whole Matter. ***** 


Plu- 
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The Lives of the Ten Orators, 


Tranſlated out of the Greek, by Charles Barcroft, 
Lefurer of $t. Mildred Bread-ſtreet. 


ANTIP HON. I. 


Ntphon, the Son ct Sophilus, by Deſcent a 
Rhamnuſian, was his Fathers Scholar, for he 
kept a Rhetoric School, ro which, *cis re- 
ported, that Alc:6:ages himſelf had recourſe 

in his Youth. Having atrain'd co competent meaſure of 

Knowledg and Eloquence, and that, as ſome believe, 

from hisown Natural Ingenuity, he dedicated his Study 

chicfly ro Aﬀairs of Stare. And yet he was for ſome 
time converſant in the Schools, and had a Controverſie 

with Socrates the Philoſopher, about the Reaſon of Dil- 

puting ; not ſo much for the Sake of Contention, as 

the Profit of Arguing, as Xezophon tells us in his Com- 
mentarics on the Sayings avd Actions of Socrates. Ar 
the Requeſt of ſome Citizens he wrote Orations, by 
which they defended their Snits at Law ; and ſome lay, 
that he was the firſt that eyer did any thing of this Na- 
ture: For it is certain there is not one Juridicial-Oration 
extant, written by avy.Orator that liv'd before him, 

dion. | nor 


| 
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nor by his Contemporaries neither, as Themiſtocles, Ariſtt- 
des and Pericles, though the Times gave them opportu- 
nity, and there .was need cnotigh of their Labour in 
ſuch Buſineſs. Not that we are to impure ir to their 
Want of Parts, that they did nothing in this way, for 
we may inform our ſelves of the contraty from what 
Hiſtorians relate of each of *em. Beſides, if we inſpe&t 
the moſt Antient, v#z. Alcubrades, Critias, Liſtas and 
Archinous, who we ſhall find, that though they wrote 
in one and the.ſame Stile, and had the ſame Form and 
Method in their Pleadings, yer they were in a great 
Meaſure beholding to Antiphon, when he was old. For 
being a Man of incomparable Sagacity, he was the firſt 
that publiſhed Inſticutions of Oratory ; and by reaſon 
of his profound Learning, he was Sirnamed Neſtor. Ce- 
cilins, in a Tratt which he wrote of him, ſuppoſes him 
to have been Thuciarges's Pupil, from what Antiphan de- 
livered in praiſe of him. He 1s moſt accurate in his 
Orations; in Invention ſubtil; and would frequently 
baffic his Adverſary at unawates, by a covert fort. of 
Plcading ; in troubleſom and intricate Matfers he 
was very judicious and ſharp ; and as he was a great 
Admirer of Ornamental Speaking, he would always 
adapt his Orations to both Law and Reaſon. 

He liv*d about the Time of the Perſian War, and 
of Gorgtas the Rhetorician, being ſomewhat younger than 
he. And he lived to ſec the Subverſion of the Popular 
Govetnment in the Common-wealth , which was 
wrought by the four hundred Conſpirators, it, which he 
hini{clf is chought to have had the chicteſt Hand, being 
ſometimes Commander of two Gallies, and ſometimes 
holding the-Pratorſhip, and. having by the many and 
great Vietorics he obtain'd, gain'd them.many Allies, 
hearmed the young Men,man'd out (ſixty Gallics,and on 
all their Occaſions went Ambaſſador to Lacedemionid, at 
what time Eetiopia was fortified, But when ay my 
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hundred were oyercome and taken down, he, with 
Archiptolemus, who was likewiſe one of the ſame Num- 
ber, was accuſed of the Conſpiracy, Condemned and 
Sentenfed ro the Puniſhment due to Traytors, his Body 
caſt out unburied, and all his Poſterity infamous on Re- 
cord. But there are ſome, who tell us,'thart he was put 
ro Death by the thirty Tyrants ; and among the reſt, 
Lyſias, in-his Oratioh for Antiphon's Daughter, ſays the 
ſame; for he left a little Daughter, whom Calleſchms 
caim?'d for his Wite by the Law of Propinquity. And 
Theopompus likewiſe in his fifteenth Book of hisPhileppecs, 
re}ls us the ſame thing. © But he is\moxe tender of bis 
Reputation than Lyridomazs his Father ; 'and'ſo is Crat:- 
nus im his Pyrine, is that he does not-miention the Evil 
he was guilty of. Bur how could he.be: Executed in 
the Time of the fort Hundred, and-afterward live to 
be put to Death by the Thirty Tyrants*- There is like- 
wile another Story of che-Manner ofthis Death. That 
when he was old hefailto Syracu{e, when the Tyranny 
of Dionyſus the Firſt,” was*moſt famotis ; and being at 
Table, a Queſtion' was\pur, What ſort! of Braſs was 
beſt2 When others had anſwered; -as they thought 
moſt proper, he replied; That is the befl Braſs, of whneh 
the Statues of Hertnodings/ and Ariſtogirton were made. 
Which the Tyrant hearing, and takiig ir as a tacit Ex- 
horration to bis SubzeAsF'ro contrive his Ruin, he com- 


| manded Antiphon to be put to Death';'and,as ſome ſay, 


he unjoftly gaye our, that he was put. ro Death for de- 
riding his Tragedies. - 7.37 
This Orator is reportedito have wticten ſixty Orati- 
ons ; bur Ceriline 4oppoſes rwenty five of them to be 
ſputions and none of his." Plato, in his Comedies with 
Pi)atder, traduces him as a Coverous Man. He is te- 
ported ro have compoled ſome of his Tragedies alobe, 
_ with 'Diopyfin4 the Tyrant. While he was 
Poetically inclined, he invented an Art of Curing the 
EO 4 QC 2 Diftem- 
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Diſtemper of the Mind, as Phyſicians are wont to pro- 
-mile Cure of bodily Diſeaſes. And having at Corzth 
built bim a little Houſe, in-or near the Market,he ſer a 
Poſtſcript over the Gate, to this effe&t: That he had a 
way to cure the Diſtemper of Mens Minas by Words ; and 
let him but know the cauſe of ther Malaly, he would tmme- 
drately preſcribe the Remeay, to thetr Comport.. But after 
ſome time, thinking that Art not worth his while, he 
berook himſelf to the Study and Teaching of Oratory. 
There are ſome who aſcribe the Bogk of Glaucus Rhegt- 
21s concerning Poets, to him as Author of ic. His Ora- 
tions concernivg Herodotus, to Erafiſtratus concerning 
Ideas, are very much contemned ;. and that which,when 
he was accuſed, he penn'd for himſelf, againſt a Law rot 
recorded ; and*that againſt Dewoſthenes the Pra:or, 
touching public- Offences. ; He likewiſe had another 
againſt Hrppocyates the Prztor, in which he condemn'd 
him for his Conternpr, in that he.,did not appear on 
the Day appointed tor his Tryal.; and this was done 
in the very time when Theopompus was Governor of 
the City, under whoſe Government the Pawer of the 

four hundred Confpirators was overthrown. _ , 
Cecil has recorded the. Decree of the Senate, for 
the Judicial Tryal of Antiphop,. in theſe Words: That 
on the one and twentieth Day of ;Prytaneia, Demontcus 
Alopecenſts being. then Notary-Publick, Phzloſtratus Pelle- 
aenſis preterr'd a. Bill from the Senate, wherein ,ic was 
decreed, that thoſe Men, wiz. Archeptolewsus, Oromacles 
and Antiphon, whom the Prators had dcclar'd againſt, 
for that they went in an Embaſlage to Lacedemorta, to 
the great Damage of the Cicy. of Athens, and departed 
trom the Campinto an Enemies Ship, and ſo went thro' 
Decelia by Land ; that they ſhou'd be apprehended and 
kept in Priſon, -till they ſhould be. brought to a- legal 
Tryal : That the Prziorsthemſe]ves, with others of the 
Senate, to the Nutmber of ten, whom it ſhould _ 
them 
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them toname and chuſe, ſhould look after them to keep 
them ſafe till Judgment ſhould be pals'd upon'em: That 
Theſmothetes ſhou'd on the Morrow after their Commit- 
ment, judicially cire the ſaid Priſoners before the Judges, 
both the Leaders, and others of the Conſpiracy, where 
che Bill being read, wherein they were accuſed of Trea- 
ſon, whoever had any thing to ſay againſt **tm,he ſhau'd 
be heard : That whoever ſhou'd then. be Condemn'd, 
ſhou'd have Sentence pronounced againſt him, according 
ro the preſcript Form of Condemanation,appointed by the 
Law in the Caſe of Treaſon. Art the bortom of this De- 
cree was ſubſcribed, Archeptolemus, the Son of Hippoda- 
mus Agrylenſis ; and Antiphon, the S5n of Sophilus the 
Kamnuſian, being both preſent in Contr, are condem- 
ned of Treaſon. And this was to be theic Puniſhmenr, 
That they ſhould be deliver'd to the eleven Executi- 
oners, their Goods confiſcated, the tenth part of 'em 
being firlt conſecrared to Mexerwa; their Houſes to be 
leyelld with the Ground, and in the Places where they 
ſtood, this Subſcription ro be engraven on Braſs : The 
Houſe of Archeptolemus and of Antiphon T raytors. #** 
That Archeprolemus and Antiphon ſhou'd neither of *em 
be buried in Athens, nor any where elſe under thar 
Government. And belides all this, that their Memo- 
ry ſhou'd be accounted infamous to Poſterity, as well 
the Memory of Baſtards as of their lawful Progeny 
and he too was lookt upon with the ſame Contempt, 
who ſhou'd adopt any one of their Progeny for his Scn. 
In a Word, that all this ſhow'd be engroſs.1 and cngra- 
ven on a Braſs Column, and that Column to be placed 
where that ſtands, on which is engraven the Decree 
concerning Phrynic us. 
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Naocrdes, the Son of that Leogorus, who once made 

a Peace with the Athenians againſt the Lacedemo- 
a1a1is,by Deſcent a Cydathemanor Phucian,ot a Noble Fa- 
mily,and as Hellamus tells us,if we may believe him,the 
Oft-ſpring of Mercury himſelf; for the Race of Heraulds 
belo'g to him; and on this acconnt he was choſen by 
the People ro go with Glaucop, with twenty Sail of Ships 
ro aid the Corcyreans againſt the Corizthians. But in pro- 
ceſs of time, beirg accuſed of ſome notorious Acts of 
Impiety ; as that he was of the Number of thoſe who 
detaced the Statues of Mercury, and divulg'd the Sacred 
Mvlterics of Ceres ; and withal, being accuied of Wild- 
neſs and Turemperance, and that he had been ſecn in the 
Nignt in Maſquerade to break one of the Statues of 
Mercury ;, and when he refus'd to bring his Servant to 
Examination, whom his Accuſers named, he was not 
only convicted of the firſt, bur alſo was very much {ul- 
pectcd to be guilty of the ſecond Crime roo. Which 
lacer Ation was laid ro his Charge ſoon aftcr the Ex- 
pedition of the Navy ſent by the Atherzans into Stculy. 
ror as Crat!pprs informs us, when the Cortathians (ent 
te Leomumes and Ageſtans co the Athenians, who were 
fo lend them Aftiitance zz cognito, they in the Night 
defaced and brake all the Statues of Mercury which were 
e:ccted in tne Marker. To which Offence, Anuoctdes 
l32ving added another, that of divulging the Myſterics 
of Ceres, he iwas brought to his Tryal, but was acquit- 
22d, on cond tion he wau'd diſcover who were Compani- 
ons with him in the Crime. In which Aﬀair, being 
very diligent, he found out who they were that nad 
been guilty, and among the reſt, he diſcover'd his own 
Father. He prov'd all guilty. and caus'd them all to 
t2-vut to Death, only his Father, whom wa 
though 


5 Lo 
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though in Priſon, by a Promiſe of ſome eminent Ser- 
vice he wou'd do to the Common wealth. Nor did he 
fail of what he promig'd ; for Leogoras accuſed many 
who had -acted in ſeveral Matters againſt the Intereſt of 
the Common- wealth, and for this was acquitted of his 
own Crime. 

Now, though Andoczdes was very much eſtecmed of 
for his Skill in the Management: of the Aﬀairs 
of the Common-wealth ; yer his Inclinations led 
him rather to I rafic by Sea ; and by this means he 
contracted Friendſhip with the Kings of Cyprus, and 
other great Princes. At which time he privily ſtole a 
Damtel of the City, the Daughter of Ar:ſts4es, and his 
own Neece, and {ent her as a Preſent ro the King of 
Cyprus : But (uſpeCting he ſhou'd be calPd in queſtion 
for ir, he again ſtole her from Cyprus, for which the 
Kino of Cyprus took him and clapr him up in Priſon ; 
whence he brake looſe and return'd to Athens, juſt ar 
that time when the four hundred Con{pirators had 
uſurped the Government, By whom being confined, 
he again eſcaped, when the Power of Governing was 
lodg'd in a few. But when the thirty Tyrants were 
uppermoſt, he withdrew to Elzs, and there lived, till 
Thraſybulus and his FaCtion returned into the City, and 
then he allo repair'd thither. And aftcr {ome time, 

cing {cnt into Lacedemora to corciliate a Peace, he 
was again {uſpeRed to be taulty, and on that Suſpicion 
baniſhed. 

He himſelf has given an account of all theſe Tran 
actions in his Orations which he has lett behind him. 
For ſome of 'em treat of the Crime. of him who 
ſhakes off his Religion by a Violation of its Laws, as 
he did when he divule'd-the Myſteries of Ceres : Oraers 
repreſent a convicted Perſon begging .,Mercy of the 
Judge ;'and there is ane-extant, wherein he makes a 


Dilcovery of the wicked Praftiles of others, and one ro 
C 4 Phex, 
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Pheax, and one concerning Peace. He flouriſhed at 
the ſame time with Socrates the Philoſopher ; he was 
born in the ſeventy eighth Olympiade,when 7 heogentaes 
was Governour of Athens, ſo that he ſhou'd ſeem to be 
almoſt an hundred years before Lyjizs. There is an I. 
mage of Mercury, calld from his Name Azaocidews, 
being given by the Houſe of A#pezs, and it ſtood near 
the Houſe where Anaocides dwelt. This Andocides him- 
ſelf was at the Charge of a public Revel, in memory 
of the Name and Houſe of gers, at 
* Feafts or Songs the Celebration of the # Dithyram- 
dedicated to Bac= bhics. And having gain'd a Victory, 
cbus. he erected a Tripos on an Aſcent 
: oppolite to the Country of Peritaus 
Sel:aus. His Stile in his Orations is plain and eafje, 
without the leaſt AﬀeCQation, or any thing of a Figu- 
rative Ornament. | 


ET $1437 


5 the Son of Cephalus, Grand Son of Lyſamas, 
and Great Grand-Son of Cephalus, was by Deſcent 
a Syracaſian, but partly for the Love he had to the Ci- 
ty, and partly in condeſcention ro the Perlwaſtons of 
Perules, the Son of Xantippus, 2 great and rich Man 
there, who enterrain'd him as his Friend and Gueſt, he 
went ro live at Athens. Some ſay, thar he was baniſh'd 
Syracuſe, when the City was under the T yranny of 
Gelo. However, he entred Athexs when Philocles, the 
Succeſſor of Phraſicles was Governour, in the ſecond 
Year of the eighry ſecond Olympiade. Ar his firſt 
coming, he was educated among the moſt Noble of 
the Athentans. Bur when the City ſent a Colony to 9y- 
baris, which was afterwards call'd Thuriz, he went thi- 
ther with his elder Brother Pot-marchus,his-Father being 


now dead, for he had two other Brothers; Endemas 
a!:d 
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and Barchillus, that he might receive his Portion, or 
part of his Fathers Eſtate. I his was done in the fit- 
reenth Year of his Age, when Praxzteles was Governour. 
Therethen he ſaid, an was brought up under Nzcias 
and Tiſtas, both Siracuſians. And having purchas'd a 
Houſe, he liv'd as a Citizen for about ſixty three years, 
till the Regency of Clearchus, having been Governour 
himſelf in his tur. In the Year following,in the Time 
of Gallas, viz. in the ninety ſecond Olympiade, when 
the Athemans had War with the Szc:ltans, and when 0- 
ther of their Allics revolted,and eſpecially the 7talzans,he 
being accuſed of favouring the Athentans, with three 0- 
thers of his Aſſociation was baniſh'd ; when coming ro 
Athens,in the Year wherein Gallas lucceeded Cleocritus 
in the Government, which then labour'd under the Ty- 
ranny of the four hundred Conſpirators, he there 
ſar down. Burt after the Fight ar 

* /Egoſpotamos, when the Ih rity Ty- *-z.e. The River 
rants had uſurp'd the Government, he * 35. 

was baniſhed thence for ſeven Years, 

his Goods confiſcated, and having likewiſe loſt his Bro- 
ther Pomarchus, he himſelf eſcaped by a Back door of 
the Houſe in which he was kept, flzd to Megara, and 
there lived as one without hope of Recovery. Bur when 
the Citizens endeavour'd to return from Phila, he allo 
behaved himſelf very well, and appear'd very ative ii 
the Afair,having to forward this great Enterprize, de- 
poſited two thouſand Drachms of Silver, and rwo hun- 
dred Targets, and being Commiſhon'd with Hermanes, 
he maintain'd three hundred and two Men in Arms,and 
prevaild with Thraſileus the Elan, his old Friend and 
Holt.to contribute ſome Talents. Upon his entring the 
City Thraſtbalus propolſed,that for a Conftderation of his 
good Service to the Public,. he ſhould take upon him the 
Adminiſtration of the Common wealth, and be inveſts 


wi.h ihe Government before Euclizes. Which _— 
a 
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being ratified by the People, Archimus objeted that it 
was againſt the Laws, and a Judgment without Autho- 
rity, and therefore void of it ſel, Whereupon being 
decceiv'd of his Righr of Goveraing, he led the Remain- 
der of hisLife in private, and dyed at laſt at Athens 
being fourſcore and three years old, or as ſome would 
haveir, ſeventy fix, and others again ſay, that he liv'd 
above fourſcore years, till after the Birth of. Demoſthe xes. 
'Tis ſupposd he was born in the Year of Phzlocles. There 
are four hundred and twenty five Orations which bear 
his Name, of which Diozyſuus and Cecilivs affirm only 
two hundred and thirty to be genuine, and he is faid to 
have been overcome bur twice in all. There is extant 
alſo the Oration which he made in defence of the fore- 
mentioned Decree againſt Archimus, wherein he ſhews 
whar Right he had to it, by his Converſation in the 
Common-wealth ; as alſo another againſt the thirty Ty- 
rarts. He was very cogent 1n his Perſwaſtons, and 
was always very briet in what he deliver'd. He 
would commonly give Orations to private Perſons. 
There are likewiſe his Inſtitutions of Oratory, his 
Lectures and Epiſtles, his Elogies, Funeral Orations, 
Diſcourſes of Love, and his Defence of Socrates, ac- 
comodated to the Minds of the Judges. His Stile 
ſeems plain and eaſte, though hardly imitable. Demzo- 
flhezes in his Oration againſt Neera,ſays, that he was in 
Love with one Metantra Feera's Serving maid ; but af- 
terwards married his Brother Brachillus's Daughter. 
Plato in his Phedrus makes mention of him, as a moſt 
eloquent Orator, and antienter than Ijocrates. Phili|cus 
his Companion, and 7orrates's Votatry, compoſed an 

Epigram concerring him, wher ce 


* That hewasbe- the* ſame that we have urg'd trom 
ore Jarates Plato is deducible: and it ſings to 
this cfte&t; 


Thou 
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Thou witty Daughter of Callippe, ſhew, 

If ought of Wit or Eloguence thou haſt ; 

For *tis decreed that thou ſhalt bear a Son, 
Lycius by Name, to ſpread the Name of him, 
Whoſe great and generous Aits ao fill the World, 
And are recet'd for Glorious above. 

Let him who ſings theſe Praiſes of the Dead, 
Let him, my Friend, too, praiſe our Amity. 


He likewiſe wrot an Oration for Tphicrates, againſt 
Harmodiss ; and another accuſing Timotheus of Treaſon, 
in both which he overcame. Bur when I1fhicrates rook 
upon him the Examination of Timzotheus's Aftions, anc! 
wou'd purg him of the Allegation of Treaſon. I 125 
wrote an QOration for him to deliver in his Detence ; 
upon which he was acquitted ; but Timotheus was fined 
in a conſiderable Sum of Money. He likewiſe delive- 
red an Oration at the Olympic Games, in which he 
endeavour?d to convice the Greeks, of how great Ad- 
vantage it wou'd be to *em, if they cou'd but unani- 
moully joyn to pull down the Tyrant Dzonyſirs. 


IS0CRATES 


Socrates was the Son of Theodorns, and Erechthian, 
reckon'd among the meaner fort of Citizens, and a 
Man who kept Servants under him to make Flutes, by 
which he got fo much Moner, as enabled him not on- 
ly to bring up his Children atccr the moſt gentile Man- 
ner, bur likewiſe to maintain a Choire (tar beſides 1/o- 
crates,he had other Sons,v1z Telefippus, and Diowneſtus, 
and one Daughter.) And hence we may ſuppoſe thoſe 
rwocomical Poets, Auſtophanus and Stratis , took occali- 
02 to bring him on the Stage. He lived about the 
eighty ſixth Olympiad, Lyſtnachus the Azrrbinuſion 
being 
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being Governour, about two and twenty Years after 
Tyſias, and ſeyen before Plato. When he-was a Boy, 
he was as well educated as any of the 4thentan Children, 
being under the Tuition of Proazerus the Cean,Gorgias 
the }Leontize, Tifias the Syracuſan, and Theramenes the 
Rhetoriciun,whom when he was to be apprehendedbythe 
Order of the T hirty Tyrants, and flying for Succor to 
the Altar of the Senate, only 1/ocrates ſtood his Friend, 
and for a longtime conceal'd him. But after ſometime 
Theramenes adviſed him ro deſiſt, becauſe, he told him, 
ir would be an Aggravation of his Grief, it any of his 
Friends ſhould come into Trouble for and with him. 
And *as (aid, thac he made ule of certain Inſtitutions of 
Rhetoric, compoled by him when he was ſlandered in. 
Court ; which Inſticutions have ſince born Boton's 
Name. 

When [Jocrates was come to Man's Eſtate, he med- 
Ied with nothing oi State Aﬀeoirs, both becauſe he: had 
a very weak Voice, and becauſe he was ſomething ti- 
morous; and belides theſe two Impediments, his Eſtate 
was much impair'd by the Loſs of a great part of his Pa- 
trimony in the War with the Lacedemonans. Ir is the 
Opinion of ſome, that he compos'd ſome Orations, and 
eſpecially one concerning Barter. Havirg ſet up a 
School, he gave himſelf much ro Writing, and the 
Scudy of Philoſophy, and then he wrote his Panegyri- 
cal Oration, and others which were uſed for Advice, 
ſome of which he deliver'd himſelf, and othcrs he gave 
to athers ro pronounce for him ; aiming thereby to per- 
{wade the my to the Study and Practice of ſuch things 
as were of moſt iminediate concern to them. Bur his 


Endeavours in that way proving to no purpoſe, he 
gave thoſc things over, and opened a School in Chzos 
firſt, as ſome will have it, baving for a Beginning 
mne Scholats;and when they came to him to pay bim 


for their Schooling, he weeping ſaid, Now Tſce Py 
tal 
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that 1 am {old to my Scholars. He admitted all into his 
Acquaintance who defir'd ir. He was the firſt that 
made a Separation between Brawling, and Solid Plead- 
ing and Arguments, to which latter he rather addicted 
himſelf, He inſtituted a Form of Magiſtracy in C hzos, 
much the ſame with that at Athens. No School-maſter 
ever got ſo much Mony by the Profeſhon as he did : 
for he got ſo much, that he built and maintain'd a 
Gallv at his ovin Charge. He had more than an hun- 
dred Scholars, and among others, Trimotheus the Son of 
Coon wasone, whith whom he viſited many Cities,and 
compoled th Epiſtles which T:wotheus ſent tothe Athe- 
ztasz who for his pains gave him a Talent out of 
that which he got of Samos. Theopompus likewiſe, the 
Chian,Ephorus the Cumean, Aſcleptades the Writer of Tra- 
gedy, and Theodecles, who afterwards wrote T ragedies 
r00, were all Tocrates's Scholars. (The laſt of theſe had 
a Monument in the way to C'yamites, as we go to Eleu- 
fines, of which now remains only Rubbiſh, there alfo 
he ſet up with his, the Statues of other famous Poets, 
of all which, only Homer's is to be ſeen.) Leodamuws allo 
the Athenian, and Larritus who gave Laws to the Athe- 
m1ans, were both his Scholars: and ſome ſay Hypereaes 
and 1/eus too. T hey add likewiie,that Demoſthenes alſo 
was very delirovs to learn of him ; and becauſe he 
cou'd not give the full Rate, which was a thouſand 
Drachms, he offer'd him rwo hundred, the fifth parr, 
if he wou'd teach him bur the fifth part of his Art pro- 
portionable : 'T o whom 7acrates anſwer'd, Fe do not uſe, 
Demoſthenes, zo tmprt our Skill by halves, but as Men 
jellgood Fifb whole, or altogether, jo, if thou haſt a Deſire 
to learn, we will teach thee our full Art, and not a piece of it- 
He died in the Year when Cheronides was Governour'; 
when being at Hrppocrates's public Exerciſe,-he receiv'd 
the News of che Slaughter ar Cherozea ; for he was the 
Cauſe of his gwn Death by a four Days Faſt, which 

he 
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he then made, pronouncing juſt at his Departurethe 
three Verles which being the three Tragedics of Eu- 


ripides; 


Danaus, Father of the fifty Siſters. 
Pelops, Sox of Tantalus, i gueſt of Piſa, 
Cadmus, 17 tzme paſt going 19. Sidovia. 


He lived ninety eight Years, or, as ſome fay, a hun- 
dred, not being able to behold Greece the fourth time 
brought 11to Slavery. The Year or, as ſome lay, four 
Years bctore he died, he wrote his Panethenaic Oration; 
his Panegyric Oration ten Years betore,or as ſome tell 
us, fifteen, which he (ſuppoſed to have tranſlated our 
ot Gergias the Leontine and Lyſtias. His Oration con- 
cetning Barter, he wrote when he was eighty two years 
old ; and that to Phzl;p a little before his Death, When 
he was old, he adopted Aphareus, the youngeſt of the 
three Sonsof Plathaze,the Daughter of Hippias the Ora- 
tor,whom he married for his Son. He was yery rich, 
both ia reſpe£t of the great Sums of Money he exaCted 
of his Scholars; and beſides that, he had at one time 
twenty Talents of Nicocles, King of Cyprus, for an Ora- 
tion, which he dedicated to him. By reaſon of his 
Riches he became obnoxious to the Envy of others, and 
was three times named to build a Galicy, which he e- 
vaded twice by the Affitance of his Son and a coun- 
rerfeit Sickneſs; but the third time he undertook it, 
tho the Charge prov'd very great. A Father tell- 
ing him, that he had allow'd his Son no other Compa- 
nion then one Slave ; Iſocrates reply'd, Go thy way then, 
for one Slave thou ſhalt have two. He ſtrove for theP rize 
which Artemiſia dedicated.to the Honour-and Memory 
of her Husband Mauſolus; but that Oracon is laſt. He 
wrote alſo an2:her O-ation ia. praiſe of Hl, and one 


for Ar2pagrs., Some (ay, that he died when he had 
| ——_— 
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faſted nine Days, ſome again, at four days end ; and 
that his Death took ics Date from the Funeral Solem- 
nitics of thoſe thar loſt their Lives at Cheronza. His 
Son Aphareus likewiſe wrote ſeveral Orations. Helics 
buried with all his Family near Synoſarges, on the Lett- 
hand of the Hill; For there are interred Tocrates and 
his Father Theodorus, and his Mother, and her Siſter 
Anaeo,- and' his adoptive-Son . Apharers, Socrates the Son 
of Anaco, atid Tſocrates his Brother, bearing his Father's 
Name, and Jſocrates's Nephews, the Sons of Aphareas, 
Aphareus'avd his Father Theodorus,and his Wite Platha- 
ze, the Mother of hisadoprted Apharews; On the Tombs 
of whom were creCted fix Tables, which are now de- 
moliſhed. Bur upon the Tomb of Tocrates himſelf was 
placed a Ram thirty Cubirs high, and on that a Mer- 
maid of ſeven Cubits; which was an Emblem of his 
Eloquence; there is nothing more extant. There was 
alſo near it a + Table having his Poets and School-ma- 
ſter 61 itz and among the reſt, Gorgtas inſpeting a 
Czlcftizl Giobe, and Tſocrates ſtanding by him. There 
is likewiſe a Statue of his of Braſs in Eleuſtne, dedicated 
by Temothy the Son of Conon, before the Entry of the 
Porch, with this Inſcription ; 


To the Fame and Homour of Iſoctates, 
This Statu's Sacred to the Goddeſſes ; 
The Gift of Timothy. 


This Statue was made by Leochares. There are three- 
{core Ofations which bear his Name; of which, it we 
credit Dinyſins, only five and twenty are genuin ; bur 
according ro Ceerlius, twenty eight; ard the reſt are ac- 
counted ſpurious. He was an utter Stranger to Often- 
ration, inſoruch, that when there came at one time 
three Perfonsto hear him declaim, he admitred but two 
ot thetn, deſiring the third to come the next Day, for 

that 
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that two at once were to him as a full Theatre. . He 
uſed to tell his Scholars that he taught his Art for ten 
Pounds; bnt he would give any Man tcn thouſand, that 
cou'd teach him to be bold, and give him a good utte- 
Tance. And being once asked, how he who was not 
very eloquent himſelf, cou'd make others ſo; ihe an- 
ſwered, Zuſt as a Whetſtone cannot cut, yet it will ſharpen 
Kmves for that purpoſe. Some ſay, that he wrote Lalti- 
rutions to the Art of Oratory ; others ate of Opinion, 
that he had no Method of Teaching, but only Exerciſe. He 
wou'd never ask any thing of a Free-born Citizen. He 
uſed ro injoyn his Scholars being preſent at public Atts, 
to repea? to him what was there delivered. He conceiv'd 
no little Sorrow for the Death of Socrates, inſomuch, 
that the next Day he put himſelf in Mourning. Bcing 
asked what was the Ule and Force of Rhetoric, he 
an{wer'd, To make great Matters appear (mall, and ſmall 
great. Art a Feaſt with Necroceon, the Tyrant of Cypras, 
being defired by ſome of the Company to declaim up- 
on ſome Theme, he made an{wer, That that was not a 
Seaſon for him to [peak his Mind,and he had no mind then 
to be Seaſonable. Happening once to ſee Sophocles the 
Trageadian amorouſly eying a comelyBoy,he ſaid to him, 
It will become thee, Sophocles, zot only to reſtrain thy 
Hana, but to turn away thine Eyes. When Ephorus of 
Cunes left his School, betore he had arriv'd atany good 
Proficiency, his Father Demophtlus ſent him again with 
a ſecond Sum of Money in his Hand? at which, [ocra- 
tes (miling, he jocoſcly call'd him Dsphorus ; thatis, one 
that pays twice for his Learning. However, he took a 
great deal of Pains and Care with him, and: went (o 
_ as to put him in the way of writting Hi- 
ory. 
He was wantonly given ; and uſcd to lie upon a 
Straw Mat for his Bed, and his Bolſter was commonly 


made moiſt with Saffron. He neyer married while he 
Was 
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was young, but in his old Ape he kept a Miſs, whoſe 
Name was Lag:[ca, and by her he had a Daughter, 
who dicd in the twelfth Year of her Apge,before ſhe was 
martied. He afterwards marricd Plathane, the Wite of 
Hippia the Rhetoric1an,wno had three yons,the youngelt 
of which Aphareus by Name, he adopted tor his own, 
as we ſaid betore ; and he ercfted a brazen Statue to 
him ncar Olympus, as it were a Column, with an In- 
(ctip:ion to this put pole ; 


In ven:ration of the maghty Jove, 
His noble Parents and the Cr0as abate, 
Aphareus this Statue hire has et, 
The Statue of Ilociatcs his Father, 


He is ſaid to haye runa Race on a (wii Horice, when 
he was but a Boy; for he isto be (cen in tht; Poſture 
in the Cittadel or Tower, in che Tennis Court of the 
Prieſt of Menerva, in a Statue. There were bur 
two Suits commenced againſt him in his whole Lite , 
one whereof was with Magacltdes, wao provoked him to 
Barter; at the T'ryal of which, he could not be pre- 
ſonally preſent, by reaſon of Sicknels ; bur ſending 4- 
phareus, he nevertheleſs overeame. The other Suit was 
comme:aced againſt him by Lyſtmachus, wio wou'd 
have him come to a Bartct, and lik-wiic ro be at rhe 
Charge of maintaining a Gally for the common- 
wealch, I this Cale he was overthrown, and forced 
to dep>fite the Money. Bur there was itkewile a picce 
of Painting of hisin Pomperum. Apharen; allo wroc O- 
rations both judicial and deliberative ; as allo a few 
Tragedics, tothe Number of tirirty ſeven; of which, 
twoare an{wet'd. File bepai tomnake his Works pub- 
lic in the Year of [yſiſlratus, and coninued it to the 
Ycar ©: Srfigerres, that is, cit and twenty lcats: He 
P, 
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wrote likewiſe fix civil Plays, and 
* ' From LZeneus, twice together went away with the 
one of the Names Prjze, and by other Actors he play'd 
of Bacchus. two more, which he calld * [ec 
Pairs. 

There were to be ſeen in the Cittadel, the Statues of 
their Mother, of Tlocrates, Theodorus and Anaro their 
Mothers Siſter. That of the Mothers is plac'd juſt by 
the Image of Health, or the Inſcription being chang, 
of Anaco. She had two Sors, Alexander by Cenes, and 
VUſicles by Lyſtas. 


78 &UTE V. 


Seus was born in Chalcis, when he came to Athens, 
he read Lyſias's Works, who he imitated ſo well, 
both as to his Stile, and his way of Reaſoning, that he 
who was not very well acquainted with their manner of 
Writing, could not tell which of the two was Author 
of many of their Orations. He flouriſhed after the 
Peloponneſian War,as we may conjeCture from his Ora- 
tions, and was in repute till the Reign of Philip. He 
taught Demoſthenes,not at his School, but privately, who 
gave him ten thouſand Drachms, by which Buſineſs he 
became very famous. Some ſay that he compos'd Ora- 
tions for Demoſthenes,which he pronounced in oppoſition 
to his Tutors. He left behind him ſixty four Orations, 
of which fifty are his own; as likewiſe ſome peculiar 
IrRicutions of Rhetoric. He was the firſt that uſed to 
ſpeak or write figuratively, and who addiQted himſelf 
ro Civil Matters; which Demoſthenes chiefly followed. 
Theotomptus the Comedian makes mention of him in his 
The|eus. 
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E was the Son of that Atrometus, who being ba- 
niſhed by the thirty Tyrans, was thereby a 
Means of reducing the Common- wealth to the Goycrn- 
ment of the People, and of his Wife Glaucothza ; by De- 
{cent a Cothoctdian. He was neither nobly born, ner 
Rich ; bur in his Youth, being firong and well {cr, he 
addicted himſelf to all fortsof bodily Exerciſes ; and at- 
rerwards, if we may credit Demoſthenes, having a very 
clear Voice and good Pronunciation, he took to play- 
ing of Tragedies, and in this he ſerved Ar:ſtodewus 1n 
his Bacchanals, playing in the School only the third 
Parts of the ancient T ragedies. When he was but a 
Boy, he was afliſting to his Father in teaching little 
Children their Letters, and when he was grown up, he 
liſted himfelf a private Centinel. Some think he was 
brought up under Socrates and Plato ; but Cectlius will 
haye it that Leodawmus was his Maſter. Being concern'd 
in the Afﬀairs of the Common-wealth, he openly afted 
in oppolition to Demoſthenes and his Faftion ; and was 
therefore employed in ſeveral Embaſſies,and eipecially ir 
one to Phil;p,to treat about Articles of Peace. For whic!1 
Demoſthenes accuſed him for being the Caule of the Qyer- 
throw and Ruin of the Phoceans, and the Enflamer ot 
War; which part he would have him thought co have 
acted in the Diet of the Awphyt10ms who choſe bim one 
of their Deputies in that Aſſembly ; and having made 
them a convenient Haven,put themſelvesunder Philips 
Protetion, who being aſſiſted by ZEſchines, took the 
Afair in hand, and ſoon conquer'd all Phacrs. Bit A#fſ- 
chines, notwithſtanding all that Demoſthenes could do, 
being favour'd by Ewbulus the Son of Spintharas, a Pro- 
balluſiaz, who pleaded in his behalf, he carry'd hi; 
Cauſe by thirty Voices, and ſo was clear'd. Though 
D 2 fonie 
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ſome tel] us, that there were Orations prepared by ſome 
Orators; but the News of the Conqueſt of Cheronea 


fel]. 

Some time after this, Philip being dead, and his Son 
Alexander marching into Afta, chines impeached Ctafi- 
phen tor ating againſt the Laws, in paſting a Decree in 
tavour of Dexoſthenes.But he havivg not the fifth part of 
the Voices of the People on his fide, he was forced to 
goin Exile to Khoges, becauſe he would not pay the 
Maul& of a thouſand Drachms, in which he was fined, 
being overthrown at the Bar. Others fay, that ro add 
ro his Crime, he would not depart the City ; and that 
he went to Alexaxader at Epheſus. But upon the Death 
of Alexanaer, winen the Tumulc was at the higheſt, he 
went toRhoges. and there opened a School and taughtr. 
And on a time pronouncing the Oration which he had 


formerly madeagainſt Crefiphonto pleaſurethe Rhoatans, 


he did it with that Grace, that they wondred how he 
cou'd fail of carrying his Cauſe, it he pleaded fo well 
for himſelf : But, wonder not, ſaid he, that I was over- 
thrown,becauſe ye aid not hear Demoſthenes pleading againſt 
ane. He lctc a School behind him at Rhodes, which 
was afterwards call'd the Rhoaran School. Thence he 
ſailed ro Samos , and there in a ſhort time died. He 
had a very good Voice, as both Demoſthenes and Demo- 
chares teſtified of him. | 

Four Orations bear his Name, one of which was a- 
e3inft Timarchus, one concerning a talſe Ambaſlage, a 
third againſt Creſiphop, which three are really his own; 


bur iche . fourth, call'd Deliaca, is none of his; for ' 


thourh hs was ramed to plead the Cauſe of the Tem: 


ple at D-/as, yet Demoſthenes tell us that Hyperides was 


choſer in his fiead. He ſays himſelt, that he had two 

Brothers, Aphobus and Demochares. He was the firſt that 

Erought the Athenians the News of the Victory ob 
c 


put aſtop to the preſent Proceedings, and fo the Suir © 
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ed at Tamyne, for which he was crowned, Som? repre 
that Ai(ch1zes was never any Mans Scholar ; but having 
learned to write indifferently well, he by that means ar- 
rived to his Skill in Rhetoric. His firſt public Appea- 
rance was in a Speech agairſt Philep; with which the 
People being pleaſed, he was immzdiatcly choſen to 
go Ambaſſador to the Arca1tans, and being come thi- 
ther he raiſed ſom? thouſands of Men againſt Phil:p. 
He indiCted Timarchus for keeping a Brothel, who fear- 
ing the Iſſue, delerred his Cauſe and hang'd him'elf, as 
Demotthenes ſom: where inform; us. Beir.g imploy'd 
wich Creſiphon and Demoſthenes in an Embaſlage ro Phe- 
lip to trear of Peacc,he appear'd the maſt accompliſh-d 
of the three. Another tim? alſo he was ths centh Man 
ſent in Ambaſlage to conclude a Peace, and being af 
wards cal'd to anſwer it, he was acquitted, as we 
{atd before, 
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Ycurgus was the Son of Lycophron,and Gtand Son of 
that Lycurgus whom the thirty I yrants pur to 
Dzath, by the Procuremeat of Ariſtad:mus the Bati/tan, 
who allo being Queſtor,or Treaſurer of the Greeks, was 
baniſhed in the rim? of the Popular Government. He 
was a Butadtan by Country, of the Line or Family of 
the Etrobutades. He receiv'd, his fiſt Inſticutions of Phi- 
lofophy from Plato the Philoſopher. But afterward en- 
ring himſelt a Scholar to Zocratesthe Qrator, he (m- 
ploy'd his Study about Afﬀairs of che Comm2n-wealth, 
And to his care was committed the Dilpoſal and Ma- 
nagement of the City Stock, and fo he exccured the 
Office cf Treaſurer General for the ſpace of hiteen 
Years in which time there went through his Hands 
ourteen Millions of Talcis, or, as ſcms will have it, 
ourkore Million, fix hundred and fi'ty. Ir was the 
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OratorStratocles that procured him thisPreferment,who 
as his Friend recommended him to rhe People,though | 
he was firſt choſen tor his own ſake: for there was a 
Law, that no Man ſhowd be choſen Treaſurer for a- 
b ,ve the Term of five Years. But Lycureus plyed his 
Buſineſs cloſely, both Summer and Winter, in the Ad- 
miniſtration of public Afﬀairs. And being entruſted ro 
make Proviſion of all Neceflaries for the Wars, he re- 
formed many Abuſes thar were crept 11to the Common- 
wealth. He built four hundred Galleys for the uſe of 
the Public: And prepar'd and ftted a Place for pub- 
lic Exerciſes in Lyceum, and planted Trees betore it ; 
he likewiſe built a Wreſtling Court, and was at Iaſt 
made Suryeyer of the Theatre of Bacchus. He was 
likewiſe of fo great repure among all forts that he was 
entruſted with rwo hundred and fi'ty Talents of private 
Citizens. He adorn'd and beautified the City with 
gold and ſilver Veſſels of ſtare and golden Lawrels : 
He likewiſe finiſhed many things that were as yer imper- 
tect, as the Arlenals, Armories, &c. He built a Wall 
alſo about the ſpacious Panathenaic Cloiſter, and made 
jeycl a piece of uneven Ground, given by one Dr/tcas to 
Lycargus for the uſe of the Ciry. The keeping of the 
City was committed wholly to his Carc, and Power to 
apprehend MalefaCtors, of whom he clear'd the City by 
degrees: $9 that ſome Sophilters were wont to (ay, 
that L1crgus did not dip his Pen in Iok, but in Blood. 
And theretore it was, that when Alexander demanded 
him of the People, they would not deliver him up. 
When Ph:lip made the ſecond War upon the Athentan; 
te was employed with Demoſibenss and Poly:ucles in an 
Embaſſiz to Peloporneſus and other Cities. He was al- 
ways in £reat repute and efteem with the Atherrars, and 
iooked upon as a man of that Juſtice ard I-regrity, 
that in the Courts of Judicature h!s good Word was at 
all'rimes preyalent -on the Behali of thoſe Perſons for 
| | whom 
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whom he undertook to ſpeak. He was the Author of 
ſeveral Laws ; one of which was, that there ſhou'd be 
certain Comedies plaid at the Chytrian Solemnities,and 
whoever of the Poers or Players ſhou'd come off Victor, 
he ſhou'd thereby be inveſted with a Freedom, which 
before was not lawful; and fo he revived a Solemnity, 
which for want of Encouragement, had for {ome time 
betore been out of requeſt. Another of his Laws, was, 
that the City ſhou'd ere&t Statues to the Memory of 
E(cbylus, Sophocles and Euripides ;, and that their Tra- 
gedics being fairly engrofled, ſhou'd be preſerved in the 
public Conliſtory, and that they ſhou'd be read by the 
public Notaries, becauſe it was not lawful for the 
Players to aCt them. A third Law propoled by him, 
was that no Athenian, nor any Perſon inhabiting in 
Athens, ſhou'd be permitted to ſell a Captive, who was 
tree before to be a Slave, without the Conſent of his 
former Maſter. Further, that in Pir&:uys there ſhou'd 
be at laſt three circular Dances play'd to Neprupz ; 
and that to the Victor in the firſt, ſhou'd be given ren 
Pounds ; to the ſecond, eight ; and to the third, fix. 
Alſo, that no Woman ſhould go to Eleuſize in a Coach, 
Jeſt the Poor ſhou'd appear more diſpicable than the 
Rich, and ſo be dejetted and caſt down; and that who- 
cycr ſhou'd ride in a Coach contrary to this Law ſhou'd 
be fin'd {1x thouſand Drachnas. And when even his 
own Wite was taken in the Violation of ir, he paid to 
the Diſcoverers of it a whole Talent, for which being 
afterwards calPd in queſtion by the People : See therefore, 
laid he, 7 aw call d to anſwer for groving, and not for re- 
cerving Money. 

As he was walking one Day in the Streets, he ſaw an 
Officer lay Hand on Xenocrates the Philoſopher, and 
when nothing wou'd ſcrye his turn bur the Philoſopher 
mult to Priſon, becauſe he had not depoficed the Tri- 
buce due fwm Stravgers ; he wich his Staff ftruck rhe 
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Officer on the Head for his unmanne:-ly Roughneſs to- 
ward a Perſon of that Character, and, freeing Xenocra- 
tes, caſt the other into Priſon in his ſtead. And nor ma- 
ny Days atter, Xenocrates meciing wrh the Children of 
Lycurgus, 1 made the more baſte, ſaid he, to them, to etve 
your Father Thanks for his Friendſhip to me becauſe I heard 
his undeſerved Kinanes cemmenaded by all People where I 
g0. He made likewiſe {everal Dccrecs, in which he made 
ule of the Worksof Enuclides, one very expert in {uch 
Matters. Though he was rich enough, vet he was 
nſed ro wear the iame Coar, and the ſame Shoos every 
Day, both Summer and Winter. Becauſe he was not 
ſo ready and apt as ſcme others, to ſpeak tro any thing 
ex tempore, he uſed to imitate ind ſtudy Day and 
Night. And to the end he might not at any ime 0- 
verſleep himſelf, and fo loſe time fre m h13 ſtudy, he 
nſed ro cover himſelf on his Bed o:1y with a Shcep's- 
«11, wich the Wooll on, and tolay a hard Bolfter n:- 
ocr his Head; When one reproached him for bring tn 
tee with Rhetoriciars, when he ſtudied his Orations, 
he an{wered ; That, if any Man wou'd pr:miſe to reſtore 
bis Sons better, he wou'd grve him not only a thou|andDemres, 
tut ha'f what h: was worth. He took the Liberty of 
ſpeaking boldly upon all occaſions, by rezfon of his 
Greatneſs; as when or ceche Athexrans imerrupted him 
in his ſpeaking, hz cryed our, 0 thos Corcyraan Whip, 
bow manvT a'ents art thouworth ? And another tim?, when 
{cm? word ravk Alexander among the Gods; What 
-11gner of God, faid he, muſt he be, when all that go out of 
ro Temple had need to bs aipp'd in Witer to purifi: them- 
[788 - 

After his Death, Mexeſ.ochmus accuſing and indifting 
them by Virtueot an Inftrumznt drawn by Thracycles, 
his So:1s were deiiver'd to rhe eleven Executioners of 
Juftice. Burt Demzſthenes, being in Exile, wrote ro the 
Athenians, to let them know that they were Frongtully 

accuicd, 
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accuſed, and that therefore they did nor well to hear 
their Accuſersz upon which they recanted what they 
had done, and ſer them ar liberty again ; Democles, who 
was Theophraſtus's Scholar, likewite pleadirg in their 
Defence. Lycurgns and ſome of his Poſtzri:y were bu- 
ried publicly. at, or near the Temple of Minerva Peo- 
214, where their Monumerts frand in the Garden of 
Melanthins the Philoſoper, on which are Inſcriptions to 
{ycurg's and his Children, which are yer extant. The 
orcate!t thing he did while he lived, was his raiſing the 
Revenue cf the Torymons totally from (1xty Talents,as 
he found 1r, to tweive hundred. When he found he 
muſt die, he was by his own appointment carryed into 
the Te nplc, aid 11to the Serate- houſe ; bring willing 
before his Death to givean accom of his Adminiſtra- 
tion : And no Van dariag to accule him of any thing 
except one Memneſechmus; having purged himſclt from 
thoſe Ca'umnies he caſt upen him, he was carried 
Home again, where 1 a ſhort time he ended his Lite. 
tHe was always accounted Honelt, his Orations were 
commended for the Eloquence they carried in them, 
and though he was ofren accuſed, yet he never was 
overthrown in any Sur. 

He had three Children by Calliſto, the Daughter of 
Aron, and Siſter ot Caleus Abrons's Son, by Deicent a 
Bateſtan, | mean, of him, who when Cheronv15 was 
Gover:zour, was Treaſurer, cr Pay-maſter to the Army. 
Of this Affinity Derarchus ſpeaks in his Oration agal.iſt 
Paſtizs. He left behind k1m three Sons, Abron, Lycur- 
gu and Lychophrox ; ot which, Alronand Lycurgus dicd 
without Iflue, though the firlt, Abron, did for ſome 
time aCt very acceptably and worthily in Afﬀairs of the 
Common-wealth. Lycophronz marrying C alliſtomacha, 
the Daughter of Philip Atxenes, begar C allifto, who mar- 
ried Cleombrotus the Son of D:naxcrates the Acharnintango 


whom ſhe bare Lycophron, who beirg adopted by his 
Grand- 
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Grand-Father,died wichout IfJue. He being dead,Socrates 
married Cal:ſto, of whom he had his Son Symmachus. 
Tohim was born Ar:ſtlozywns,to Ariflonymrs Charmides, 
who was the Father of Philzppe. Ot her and Lyſanaer 
came Meaius, who alſo was an Interpreter, one of the 
Eumolpides. He begart two Children of Temothea, the 
Daughter of Glawrus, viz. Laodamia and Meadinus, who 
were Prieſts of Neptune Ereftheus ; alſo Philippe a 
Daughter, who was afterward Pricſtels of Minerva: 
for before, ſhe was married Dzocles the Melettean, to 
whom ſhe bare a Son named Drocles, who was a Col- 
lonel of a Regiment of Foot. He married Hea:ſte, the 
Daughter of Abron, and of her begat Philipprde and 
Necoſtrata; whom Themiſtocles the Tarch-bearer, Son 
of Th-ophraſtus married, and by her had Theophraſtus 
and Dzocles, and he likewiſe conſtiruced the Prieſthood 
of Neptune Erefthers. 

'Tis ſaid, cat he penn'd fifteen Orations. He was 
often Crown'd by the People, and had Statues dedica- 
red ro him. His Image in Braſs was ſer up in Cerame- 
cum, by order of the Public, in the time of Anaxicra- 
tes; in whoſe time alſo ir was order'd that he and his 
eldeſt Son ſhou'd be provided for with Diet in Prytane- 
wn ; and he being dead, Lychophron his cldeſt $51 ſued for 
that Donation. This Lycargus allo was uſed frequently to 
plead on the account of Sacred things ; and acculed Ax: 
zolychus the Areopagtite, Lyſicles the Prator, Demades the 
Son of Demis, Meneſechmus,and many others,all whom 
he cauſed to be condemned as guilty. Dzphzlus allo was 
called in queſtion by himyfor impaiti 'g and diminifthing 
the Props of the Metal Mines, and fo unjuſtly making 
himſclf Rich, and cauſed him to be condemned to die, 
according 10 the Provition made by the Laws tn that 
Caſe. He gave out of his own Stock, fitty Drachms 
to every Citizen, the Sum-total of which Donation, 
amounted to ons [aundred and {ixty Talents ; bur oy 
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ſay he gave a pound of Silver to each. He likewiſe 
accuſed Ariſtgiton,C leocrates and Antolumus,torappearing 
as Free-men, when they were known to be bur as it were 
Slaves. He was Sirnamed Lycurgus Ibis, which in 
Engliſh ſounds, A black Stork: and they would com- 
pare him to Yenophon Nytterzs,which 1n plainer terms, is, 
Owl. His Anceſtors derived their Pedigree from E- 
reftheus, the Son of the Earth and of Va'caz ; but he 
was ncareſt to Lycomedes and Lycurgus, whom the People 
honoured with public Solemnities. T here is a Succethon 
of their Race of the Prieſts of Neptuxe, 11 a compleat 
Table, which is placed in the Temple at Ere&herum, 
drawn by 1/mentias the Chalciaian ; im the ſame place al- 
{o ſtood the Images of Lycurgus, and of his Son Abron, 
Lycurgus and Lyciphron ; and by them Timarchus and 
(Cephiſodotus rhe Son of Praxtteles. H1s Son Abroz dedi- 
cared the Table, and coming to the Prieftzood by right 
of Succeſhon, he reſigned to his Brother Lycophron, and 
hence ic is painted as giving a Trident, But Lycurgus 
had made a Draught of all his Actions, and hung it on 
a Column before the Wreſtling-Courr built by himſelf, 
that all might read that would ; and no Man could ac- 
cufe him ot any Offence. He likewiſe referred to the 
People, the Crowning of Neoptolemus, ihe Son of Ant- 
ces, and to dedicate Statues to him, becauſe he had 
promiſed and undertaken to cover the Altar of Apollo 
in the Marker with Gold, according to rhe Order ot the 
Oracle, He decreed Honours likewife to Dzotrmn, the 
Son of D:ofzthes of Eunomos, 11 the year when Cleſicles 
was GOVErnour. 


DEMOSTHENES. VI. 


Emoſihenes, the Son of Demoſthenes, by Cleob «ie, the 
Daughter of Gzlon, a Peaman by Deicent; he 

was ft an Orphan by his Father, when he was but 
ſeven 
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ſeven years old, together with a Siſter of the Ape of 
five. Being kept by his Mother during his Non-age, 
he wentro School to Tſocrates, ſay ſome, but the Gene- 
rality are of Opinion that he was Pupil to /ſeus the 
Chalctaian, who lived in Athens, and was Iſocrates's 
Scholar. Some ſay he was initiated by Thucydides and 
Plato, and they affirm that he more eſpecially tollow- 
ed the laſt of theſe two. Hegeſtas the Magneſtan writes, 
that he intreated his Maſter's Leave to go hear Calleſtra- 
ftus the Son of Empedns, an Amphiduran, a noble Ora- 
cor, ard ſometime Commander of a 'Troop of Horſe, 
who had dedicated an Altar to Mercury Agoratos, and 
was to make an Oration to the People : Whom, when 
he heard him, he loved, and fo long as he continued 
at Athens, became his Diſciple. | 

Bur Calliftratus being ſometime after baniſhed, De- 
mjihenes being arrived at ſome years of Maturity, he 
joyned with 7ſocrates and Plato, Aﬀeer this, he took 7- 
ſeus 11to his Houſe, and for the {pace of four vcats la- 
bour'd very hard in imitation of his Orations. 'Fhough 
Clefibins in his Book of Philoſophy, affirms, that by the 
help ot Callias the Syracufian, he got the Orations of 
Zethus the Amphipolite, and by the ailiftance of Chars- 
cles, thoſe alſo of Alcidamus the Chariſtian, and devoted 
himſeif ro the Imitation of them. When he came ro 
Are, in the Year of Tezxocrates, he call'd his Tutors 
and Guardians to account for their Malc-a9miniſtrati- 
on, 13 not aliowing him what was firting and requiſite 
out of his cſtate, while he was under their Tuiton, 
And theſe Tutors or Guardians were three, Aphobas, 
Theriftaes ard Demophon, alias Demea, the laſt of whom, | 
being his Uncle, he charged more ſeverely than the | 
other two. He arreſted cach of them in an Aftion of | 
ren 1 alents, and caſt them, bur did not exaCt of them : 
what the Law had given him. | 


When 
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When Ariſtophon,by the reaſon of his Age,cou'd not 
hold the Government any longer, he was choſen Cho- 
ragor, or Overſeer ot the Dances. During the Execu- 
tion of which Office, Meatas the Anagrraten iiriking 
him as he was ordering the Dances in the Theatre, he 
ſued him upon ir, but let fall his Suit upon Mearas's 
paying him three thoaſand Drachms. 

'Tis reported of him, that while he was a Youth, he 
confined himſelf ro a Den or Cave, and there ſtudied his 
Oration , and ſhaved halt of his Head, that he mig! e 
not be allured to diyert himſclt from it; and that he 
jay upon a very narrow Bed, that he might awake and 
rile the ſooner. And for that he cou'd not very well 
pronounce the Letter R. He accoſtomed himſelt very 
much to thar!, that he might maſter it if poſſible ; and 
uling likewiſe an unſeemly Motion of his Shoulder when 
he ſpake at any time, he remedied that by a Spit, or, 
as ſome ſay, a Sword ſtuck in the Ceiling juſt over his 
Shoulder, that the Fear of being prickt with it might 
break him off that indecent Geſture. They report of 
him further, that when he cou'd declaim pretty well, 
that he bad a ſort of Looking-glaſs as big as himſelf, 
and uſed always in declaiming, to look in that, to the 
end he might ſee, and correft what was amils. He 
uled likewiſe at ſome certain times to go down to the 
Phalerian Shore, to rhe end, that being acc::ftomed ro 
the Surges, and Noiſe of the Waves, he might not be 
daunted by the Clamors of the People, when he ſhou'd 
at any time declaim 1n public. And being naturally 
ſhore winded, he gave Neoptolemms a Player, ten thou- 
{and Drachms to tcach him to pronounce long Senten- 
ces in-one Breath. 

Afterwards, betaking himlſclf to the affairs of the 
Common-wealth and finding tte People divided into 
two cCiftcrent Paftions one in favour of Phil:p, and rhe 
other ſtanding for the Liberties and Properties of the 

Popte ; 
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People; he rook part with them that oppoſed Philp, 
and always perſwaded the Citizens to help thoſe who 
were in danger and trouble by Philips Oppreſſion ; ta- 
king for 1s Companions in Council, Fyperides, Nauſicles, 
Polyenttus and Diotimus ; and then he drew the Thebars, 
Eubeans, Corcyreans, Cortmthians, Beottans, and many 
more 1uto a League with the Athenzians. Being abroad 
one day, and [tis Memory failing him, his Oration was 
hiſsd ; which made him return home very heavy and 
melancholy ; and being met by Eunomus the Thraſian, 
an old Man, by him he was comforted and encouraged. 
But chiefly he was animated by Andronicus the Player, 
who told him that his Orations were excellent, but that 
he wanted fomething of Attion. And ſo when he was 
asked what was the firſt part of Oratory, he an- 
{wered, Aion; and which was the ſecond, he replicd, 
Attion ; and which was the third, he ill anſwered, AZtr- 
0x. Another time, declaiming publicly, and uſing Ex- 
preſſions too youthful for one of his Yearsand Gravity, 
he was laugh*d at, and ridicul'd by the Commeadtans, An: 
tiphanes and Timecles, who in derifton uſed to repeat ſuch 
Phraſes as theſe, as utter'd by him 


Me lus, wa Keirag, wet mrriuls, wed yd pare. | 
| (Flooas. 
By the Earth, by the Fountains, by the Revers, by the 


For having ſworn thus in preſence of the People, he 
raiſed a Tumulr about him. He likewiſe once ſware 
by Aſclepius, and made the Antepenultima long through 
ſome Miſtake, and yet afterward defended it : For 

this Aſclepins was called, 24%; in, that is, a mild | 
God, by which Name he often invoked him. Burt all 
theſe things he retorm'd in time, being ſometime con- 
verſant wich Eubultdes the Milefian Rhetorician. Being 


on a time preſent at the Olympic Games, and hearing 
L anib- 
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Lamachus the Terinean ſound the Praiſes of Phzl:p, and 
of Alexander the Great, his Son, and decry the Co- 
wardize of the Thebans and Olynthiars, he ſtood up in 
their Defence againſt him, and from the ancient Poets 
he proclaim'd the great and noble Atchievements of the 
Thebans and Olynthians ; and fo elegantly he behaved 
himſelf in this Aﬀair that he at once ſilenced Lamachas, 
and made him convey himſelf immediately our of the 
Aſſembly. And even Philip himſelf, when he heard 
what an Harangue he made againſt him, replied, 
That, if he had heard him himſelf, he ſhould hawe been 
apt to rommend him, and to have choſen him to make 
War ag:iiifl himſelf. He was uſed to compare De- 
moſthenes's Orations to Souldiers, for the Force they car- 
ried along with them z bur the Orations of Tocrates to 
Fercers, becauſe of the Theatrical Delight that accom- 
panied tizem. 

Being about the Age of ſeven and thirty, reckoning 
from Dexith-us to C allimmachns, in whole time the Olyn- 
thians ſent to beg Aid of the Athertans againſt Philep, 
who'then made War upon them, he perſwaded them 
ro anſwer the Olymthians Requeſt ; but in the following 
Year, in which Plato died, Philip overthrew and de- 
ſtroyed the Olynthians. Xenophon alſo, the Scholar of 
Socrares,had ſome knowledge of Demoſthenes,cither at his 
firſt Riſe, or at leaſt, when he was moſt famous and 
flouriſhing : For he wrote the Acts of the Greeks, as 
touching what paſſed at the Battle of Maptizea, in the 
Year of Charicles; our Demoſthenes having ſome time be- 
tote overthrown his Guardians, in a Suit he had com- 
menced againſt them, of which mention is made alrea- 
dy. When e#/chines, being condemn'd, fled toward 
Athens, Demoſthenes hearing of it, he took Horſe and 
rode after him ; which e#ſchtnes underſtanding, and 
icaring to be apprehended again, he came out to meer 
Demoſthenes, and fell at his Feer, coyer'd his —_ rr 

gg 
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beg'd his Mercy ; upon which Demoſthenes bid him | 
ſtand up, aſſured of his Favour, and as a Pledge of | 


it, gavehima Talent of Silver. Headviſed the People 
to maintaina Company ot mercenary Souldicrs in Tha- 
ſos, and thither ſailed himlelf as Captain of the Galleys, 


Another time, being cniruited to buy Corn, he was ac. 


culed of detrauding the City, but cleared himſclf of che 
Accuſation, and was acquitted. When Philip made 
War upon Elatia, and overcame it, Demoſthenes with 0- 
thers weot tothe War of Ceroyea, where heis ſaid to 


have deſerted his Colours, and flying away, a Bramble | 


canghr hold of his Velt behind, whe! | turning about in 
haſt , thioking an Enemy had overraken him, he cry'd 
out.Sare my Life,and ſay what ſhall be my Ranſom. On 
nis Buckicr bc had engraven to: his Motto,Good Fortune. 
And it was hethat made the Ocations at the Funcrals of 
ſuch as dicd in the Ficld. 

After theie things, he bent his whole Care and ſtudy 
for the reparation and adoraing of the City and Wall ; 


——u— 


and beſ1des what Money he expended of the City Stock, | 
he laid out of his own Pocket art leaſt an hundred | 


pounds. And belides this, he gave ten thouſand to 
thoſe who were concern'd about things Sacred, and ta- 
king Ship,he fail'd from Coaſt to Coaſt to collect Money 


of the Allies ; for wiaich he was often by Demotelus, 4s 
ſtonicus and Hyperiaes, crowred with golden Crowns , | 


and atcervwards by Crefiphon. Which afterwards had like 

wo have been retracted, Uzo4otws and /E) chines endeavou- 

ring tO prove It tO be contrary to the Laws ; bur he 

dcetended himfeclt fo well againſt their Allegations, that 

he overcame atl D.fficultics, his Ezemies not having thc 
hich pait of the V ores of the People. 


Aiterthis,when Alexanaer the Great made his Expc- | 


dition into Afta,and Harpalus fled ro Athens with a great 
Sum of, Money ; - at firſt he weu'd nor ler him be enter- 


tair?d, but aktecwards, he bring landed, and having | 
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given him athouſand Darics, he was of another Mind 3 
and when the Athenians determin'd to deliver FHarpalus 
up to Antipater, he oppos'd it, averring thatrhe Mouiey 
was laid up in the Cittadel, ordering the Sum to be 
declar'd to the People, and accordingly Harfalus told 
them, it was ſeven hundred and fifty Talents, or ſome- 
what more, according to Philocharus. But when Har- 
palus broke cut of the Priſon wherein he was kept till 
ſome Perſon ſhould come from Alexander, and was el(- 
cap'd into Cyete, or, as ſome will have it, into Texarus 
in Laconia; Demoſthenes was acculed that he had let him 


* gofor a Sum of Money ; and that he had not given a 


true Account of the Sum delivered to him ; nor had 
he impeach'd the Negligence of the Keepers of both him 
and the Money ; and fo he was judicially cited by Hy- 
perides, Pytheus, Meneſechmus, Himerens and Patrocles, 
who proſecuted him ſo ſeverely, as to cauſe him to be 
condemn'd in the Court of Areofages ; and being con- 


| demn'd, he went into Exile, not being able to pay five 
' fold; for he was accus'd of receiving thirty Talents : 
| Others ſay, that he would not run the Riſque of a 


Tryal, but went into Baniſhment before the Day came. 
After this Tempeſt was over, when the Athemtans (ent 
Polyeufus to the Republic of Arcadza, to draw them off 
trom the Alliance of the Macedoman:, he not {ucceeding, 
Demoſthenes appear'd to ſecond him, where hs reaſon'd 


| lo eftetually, that he eaſily prevaild. Which pro- 
curd him ſo much Credit and Eſteem, that after ſome 


ume a Galley was diſpatch'd to call him Home again. 
And the Atheniazs decreed, that whereas he ow'd the 
Srate thirty Talents, as a Fine laid on him for the Miſ- 
demeanor he was accuſed of, he ſhou'd be excus'd only 


| tor building an Alrar ro Zupiter Serwator in the Pirecum ; 
| which Decree was firſt proposd by Damon his near 


Kinſman. 
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This being agrecd on, he return'd to the Admini- 
ſtration of Afﬀairs in the Common-wealth again. But 
when Antipater was blockt up in Lamia, and the Athe- 
mans ctier'd Sacrifices for the happy News, he happen'd, 
being talking with Ageſiſtrarus, one of his intimate 
Friends, to ſay, that his Judgment concerning the State 
of Afﬀairs, did not jump with &ther Mens, for that he 
knew the Greeks were brisk and ready enough for a 
ſhort Encounter, but were not able to endure a laſting 
War. When Antipater had taken Phar/ales, and threat- 
ned to beſiege Athens it (elf, if they refus'd to deliver up 
ſuch Oratiors as had declaim'd againſt him : D-woſthezes 
ſulpeAing himſelf co be one of che Number,lefttheCity, 
and fled firſt into Egina, thathe might rake Sanftuary 
in the Temple of acus ; but being afraid to truſt 
himſelf long there, tte went over to Calaurea ; and 
when the Athemans had decreed to deliver up thoſe 
Orators, and him eſpecially as one of them, he conti- 
nued a Suppliant in the Temple of Neptune. When Ar- 
chizs, who from his Office of purſuing 'Fugitives, was 
call'd Phygadotheres, came thither, who was the Scholar 
of Anaximencs the Orator ; When he, I fay, came to 
him, and perſwaded hitn to'go with him, telling him, 
that no doubt he ſhould'be receiv'd by Antipater as a 
Friend ; he reply'd, When you Flay a part in a Tragedy, 
you cannot perſwade me to believe you the Perſon'you repre- 
{ext ; 0 more ſhall you now 'fbr[made me by your Counſel. 
And when Archtas endeavour'd to force him thence, the 


Town{-men would nor ſuffer ir. And Demoſthenes told | 
them, that he did not flee ro Calabria to fave his Life, | 


but that he might convince the Macedonian: of their Vio- 


tence committed, even againſt the Gods themſelves. | 


And wich that he call'd for a Writing-Table, and if we 
may credit Demetrius the Magneſtan, on that he wrote 
this Diſtic, which afterwards the Athemrans causd to 


be affix*d to his Statue ; and 'twas to this purpoſe : 
Haadſt 
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Haaſt thou, Demoſihenes, an outward Force, 
Great as thy inward Magnammuty 
Greece ſhow'd not wear the Macedonian Yoke. 


This Statue, made by Polyenus, is plac'd near the 
Cloiſter, where the Altar of the twelve Gods is erect 
ed. Some ſay this Writing was tound z Demoſthenes to 
Anttpater Greeting, Philochorus tells us that he died by 
drinking of Poyſon ; but Satyrus the Hiſtortographer 
will have it, that the Pen was poiſon'd with which be 
wrote his Epiſtle, and putting it into his Mouth, ſoon 
after he raſted it hedied. Eratoſihenes is of another O- 
pinion, w&. that being in continual Fear of the Magedo- 
mans, he wore a poiſon'd Bracelet on his Arms. Others 
lay again, that he died with holding his Breath ; and 
others, laſtly, ſay, that he carry'd ſtrong Poyſon 1n 
his Signer ** two and twenty. 

When King Philip was dead, he appear'd publicly 
in a glorious Robe or Mantle, as rcjoycing for his 
Death, though he bur juſt before mourn'd for his 
Daughter. He affifted the Thehars likewile againſt A- 
lexander, and animated. all the other Greeks. So that 
when Alexander had  conquer'd Thebes, he demanded 
Demoſthenes of the Athentans, threatning them, if they 
refus'd ro deliver him. When he went againſt Paſta, 
demanding Ships of the Ath-ntans, Demoſthenes oppos'd 
it, ſaying, Who can aſſure us, that he will not uſe thoſe 


: Ships we ſhould ſend him, againſt our ele: ? 


He letr behind him wo: Sons by one Wife, the 


| Daughter of one Heliodorus Endocimus. He had bur 


one Laughter, who died unmarried, being but a Child. 
Avilter, too, he had, who marrizd wich Laches the 
Leucoman, his Kinſman, and to him bore Democares, 
who prov'd inferior to none in his time for Eloquence, 


Condutt and Courage. His m_—_ is ſtill ſtanding < 
2 the 
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the Pritanewm, on the Right of the Entry, the firſt that 
ever was Cloathed with a Coat, and girt with a Sword ; 
becauſe in this Habit he delivered an Oration to. the 


4 
z 


| 


People, when Amtipater demanded of them their Ora. | 


tors. 

 Afcerwards, in proceſs of time, the Athenians decreed 
Nouriſhment to be given to the Kindred of Demoſthznes 
in the Prytanewn ; and likewile {ct up a Statue to his 
Memory, when he was dead, in the Marker, in the 
Year of Gorgia5: Which Honours were paid him at the 
Requeſt of Demochares his Siſters Son. And ten years 


. 


| 


after, Laches, the Son of Demochares a Leuconian, in the | 


Year of Pytharatus, requir'd the ſame Honour tor him- 
{elf ; w1z. That his Statue ſhould be (et up in the Mar- 
ker, and that both he and his Poſtericy, that is, the El- 
deſt of his Line for the future ſhould have their Allow- 
ance in the Prytaneum, and the higheſt room at all pub- 
lic Shews and Triumphs. Theſe Decrees concerning 
both of them, arc cngrols'd, and to be found among 
the Statute-Laws. The Statue of Demochares, as we 


| 


have ſaid betorte, was afterwards remoy'd out of the | 


Marker into the Prytanzum. 
There are extant ſixty five Orations which are truly 
his. Some report of him, that he liv'd a very diflolute 


and vitious Lite, appearing often in Womens Apparel, | 
and being frequently converſant at Masks and Revel- | 
lings ; whence he was firnam'd Batalus ; though others | 
ſay, that this was a Diminutive of his Nurſes Name, | 


and that from her he was call'd Batalus in deriſton. Di- 
genes, who for his churliſh Humor, was firnamed C4 | 


#:s, a Dog, cſpying him one day in a V iftualing-houlc, | 


he was very much aſbamed, and to ſhun him, went to 
wichdraw: But Diogenes call 'd after him, and told him, 
The more you ſhrink 1nward, the more you will be tn. The 
ſame Dyogenes hearing him once upon the Bancer, (aid 
of him, that in his Orations, he was a Scythian, a =__ 

valiant 


| 
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valiant Warrior:; but in War a delicate nice Citizen. He 
was one of them who receiv'd Gold of Efhraltes,one of the 
popular Orators, who being ſent in an Embaſſie to the 
King of Perſia, rook Money privily ; and diſtributed a- 
mong the Orators of Athens, that-they migat ule their 
urmoſt Endeavours to kindle and inflame the War a- 
gaialt Philip; and *cis ſaid of Demſthenes, that he for 
his part, had at once three thouſand Darics of the King. 
He apprehended one Anaxilles of Oreites, and caus'd him 
to be tortur'd for a Spie, and when he wouid confeſs 
nothing, he procur'd a Dectee that he ſhould be deli- 
ver'd to the eleven Executioners. When once at a 
Meeting of the Athenians, they would not ſuffer hirm'to 
ſpeak, he told them, he had but a ſhort Story to tell 
them. Upon which all being filent, thus he begun ; A 
certain Youth, (aid he, hired an Ajs in Summer time, from 
hence to Megara. About Noon, when the Sun was very hot, 
and both he that hired the Aſs, and the Owner being deſirous 
of ſitting unaer, or 01 one ſide, of the Aſs, that h: might 
ſhade them, they each thruſt the other away, th: Owner ar- 
guing, that he let him only hs Aſs, and not the Shadow ; 
and th: other replying that ſince he bad hir'd the Aſs all that 
belong'd to him was at his Diſpoſe. Having ſaid thus, he 
lcem'd to go his way. Burt the Athenians willing now to 
hear his. Story our, call'd him back, and defired hinyto 
proceed. T o whom he reply'd; How comes it to paſs, that 
ye axe ſo deſirous of hearing a Story of the Shadow of an Aſs, 
and refuſe to grve ear to Matters of greater Moment ? Po- 
lus, the Player, boaſting to him; that he had gotren a 
whole Talent: by playing but two days, he anſ{wer'd, 
And I hawe. gotten froe Talents by being ſilent but one Day. 
One day his Voice failing him, when he was declaiming 
publicly, being hils'd, he cry*d out to the People, ſay- 
ing, Ye are to judge of Players, indeed, by the Clearne(s 
and T uneablene|s of their Voice ; but of Orators, by the Gra- 
Vity and Excellency of thr Sentences. Fficles upbraiding 

E 3 him, 
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him, for his premeditating what he was to ſay, he re. 
ply'd, I ſhould be aſham'd to ſpeak what comes uppermoſ 


to ſo great an Aſſembly. They fay of him, that his ' 


Lamp never went our; that he usd always, to the 
Age of fifty years, to peruſe often, correft and publiſh 


f 


: 


| 


his Oratjons before he deliver'd them. And he ſays of ' 


himſelf, that he drank always fair Water. Lyſtzs the 
 Orator was acquainted with him ; and Tfocrates knew 
him concern'd in the Management of public Aﬀeairs till 
the Battle of Cheroxea ; as alſo ſome' of the Socratical 
Sect. He deliver ſome of his 

* This is ſuppoſed to Orations * ex texpore; Nature 
have been added by ſome having qualify'd him for it. 


other Hand, becauſe a 
contrary Sentence is gi- The firſt that propoſed the 


ven of him before. Crowning him with a Coronet 


of Gold , was Ariſlontcas , 'the 


Son of Nichophanes the Anagyraſian ; though Drondas, | 


indced, intcrceded for it likewiſe. 
HYPERIDES. IX: 


T TJ ?7perides was Son of Glauſiptus, and Grand-ſon of 
| D:onyfius, of the Borough of Coltttea. He bada 
Son who bare the ſame Name with his Father Glazcip- 
pus the Orator, v ho wrote many Orations, and begat a 
"Son named Alphinus. He was Plato's Scholar, and had 
the Management of pnblic Aﬀairs with \Lycurgus, or, 
as ſome will have ic, 'he was the Scholar ot Plato, Ly 


curgusand Tocrates: Flowever, his Concern in the Com: | 


mon-wealth, was at*that time, when Alexarder accoſted 
Greece, whom he vigorouſly oppos'd, in 'his Demand: 


of Offces and Ships of the Athentans. 'He adviled the} 


People not rodiſcharge the Gart ilor- of Teenara; and this 
he ſeem'd to do forithe Sake of a Friend of his, who 
was Commander of ir. ' At firſt he uſed ro'plead Cau- 


{es for a Fee, and was ſuſpetted ro have receiy'd part 
"(he 
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the Money which Ephzaltes brought out of Perfia. When 
Philip belieged the City Bjzantium, he was fent as 
Caprain of be Gallies for the Athſtance and Relict of 
thac City. In that Year he bad the Charge and Caze 
of the ſolemn DNances, when others were Giliniled rom 
all public Offices. He obtain'd a Decree tor ſome Ho- 
nours £0 be paid to Demoſthenes; and when that Decree 
was repeal'd at the Inſtance of Ny9paas, as being contra» 
ry to the Laws, he: being call'd in queſtion upon ir, 
clear!4 himſelf. He did not continue bis Friendſhip 
with Demoſthenes, Lyficles and Lycurgus to the laſt ; tor, 
Lyſicles and Lycurgus being dead, and Demoſthenes being 
accusd of having receiv'd Money of Harpalus, he, a- 
mong all the xelt, was pitch'd upon as the only Perſon 
who was not corrupted with Bribery, to draw up his 
Indiftment, which he accordingly did. Being once ac- 
cuſed of publiſhing Acts contrary to the Laws; as, that 
all Inhabitants of Athens ſhou'd be accounted Citizens ; 
that Slaves ſhould be made tree ; that, all ſacred things, 
Children and Women, ſhould be contin'd ro the Prrae- 
um, he clear'd himſelf of all, and was acquined. And 
being blam'd by ſore, who wondred how he cou'd be 
ignorant of the many Laws that were diretly repugnant 
to thoſe Decrees ; he anſwer'd, that, The Arms of the 
Macedonians aazled his Sight, and it was not he, bat the 
Battle of Charonea that made that Decree. Bur Philip 
being affrighted at ſomewhat, gave leave to carry away 
their Dead out of the Field, which before he had de- 
py'd to the Heraulds of Lebaata. | 

After this, at the overthrow at Cranon, being de- 
manded by Antipater, and the People, being reſoly'd to 
deliver him up, he fled out of the City with others, who 
were under the ſame Condemnation, to X#gina ; where 
meeting with Demoſibenes, he excuſed himſelf for the 
Breach of Friendſhip between them. Going from thence, 
he was apprehended by > Yn Phygadheres, 


4 by 
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by Country a Thurtan, formerly a Player, but at that 
time in the Scrvice of Aptipater ; by this Man, I fay, 
he was apprehended, even in the yery Temple of Nep- 
tuze, though he graſp'd the Image of that God in his 
Arms, and was brought before Aztipater, who was then | 
at Cor:mth, Where being put upon che Rack, he bit 
out his Tongue, becauſe he would not divulge the Se- 
crets of his Country, and ſo died, on, or about, the 
ninth Day of Oftober. Hermippus tells us, that as he 
went into Macedoma, his I ongue was cut out, and his 
Body caſt out unburied z but Alphinus his Couſin Ger- 
man, or, according to the Opinion of others, his Grand- 
ſon, by his Son Glauſippus, obtain'd Leave, by means of 
one Philopithesa Phylician,to take up his Body,which he 
burnt, and carried the Aſhes ro Athens to his Kinsfolk 
there, contrary to the Edifts both of the Athemiaxs and 
Macedomans ; which not only baniſh'd them, bur like- 
wile torbad the Burial of them any where in their own 
Country. Others ſay, that he went to Cleone, where | 
with otiers he dicd ; having his Tongue cut cur, as a- | 
bove. However, his Relations and Friends took his 
Bones when his Body was burnr, and buried them a- 
mong his Anceſtors before the Gare H:ppades.as Heltodo- 
ru gives us the Relationin his third Book Of Monuments. 
His Monument 1s now altogether unknown and loſt, 
being thrown down with Age and long ſtanding. 

He is ſaid to have excel all others in his way of deli- 
vering bimſelt in his Orations to the People. And there 
are ſ»me, who prefer him even to Demoſth:znes himſelt. 
There are ſeventy ſeven Orations wk.ich bear his Name, 
of which only two and fifty are genuine, and truly his. 
He- was much givcn to Venery, inſomuch, that he 
turn'd his Son out of Doors, to cutertain that famous | 
Curtelan, Murrhina : In Pyreeum he had another whole | 
Name was Ar:ſtazora; and at Eleuſtne, where the great- 


«lt paxc of his Eſtate lay ; he kept another, one Phrlete, a 
Theban, | 
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Theban, whom he purchaſed for twenty Pounds His 
uſual Walk was in the Fiſh- Marker. Ir is thought that 
he was accuygd of Impiety with one Phryne, a Currezan 
likewiſe, and ſo was loughc after to be apprehended, as 
he himſelf ſeems to intimate in the beginning of an Ora- 
tion ; and *tis ſaid, that when Sentence was juſt ready 
to be pa(s'd upon her, he produc'd her in Court, open'd 
her Cloaths before and aiſcover'd her naked Breaſts, 
which were ſo very white, that for her Beauty's ſake, 
the Judges for that time acquitted her. He ar leiſure 
times drew up ſeveral Declamatiors againſt Demoſthenes, 
which he thus dilcover'd ; Hyperides being lick, De- 
moſthenes came one Day to vilit him, and caught him 
with a Book in his Hand writ:en againſt him ; at which 
ſeeming ſomewhat dilpleas'd, Hypertdes told him ; Thrs 
Book ſhall hurt no Man that ts my Friend; but as a Curbit 
may ere to reſtrain my Enemy from offering me any Injury. 
He obtain'd a Decree of ſome Honours to be paid to [o- 
lzs,who gave the poyſon'd Cup to Alexander. He joyy'd 
with Demoſthenes in fomenting the Lamian War, and 
made an admirable Oration at the Funerals of thoſe who 
loſt their Lives therein. 

When Philip embark'd for Eubea, and the Athentans 
were at the News of it in no little Conſternation ; Hype- 
rides in a very ſhort time, by the voluntary Contributi- 
ons of the Citizens, fitted out forty Sail; and was the 
firſt that ſet the Example, by ſetting out two Gallies, 
one for himſcl', and another for his Son, at his own 
Charge. 

When there was a Controverſie between rhe Del:ans 
and the Athenians, who ſhou'd have the Prehem11ence 
in the Temple at Delos ; /£(chrnes being choſen on the 
behalf of the Athentans, the Areopagites pitci'd upon Hy- 
rzaes tor their Advocate, and his Oration is yet extant, 
and bears the Name of the Delzac Oration. 


He 
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by Country a Thurtan, formerly a Player, but at that 
time in the Scrvice of Antipater ; by this Man, I fay, | 
he was apprehended, even in the yery Temple of Nep- 
tuxe, though he graſp'd the Image of that God in his 
Arms, and was brought before Aztipater, who was then |. 
at Corinth, Where being put upon the Rack, he bit | 
out his Tongue, becauſe he would not divulge the Se- 
crets of his Country, and ſo died, on, or about, the 
ninth Day of Oftober. Hermippus tells us, that as he 
went into Macedoma, his Tongue was cut out, and his 
Body caſt out unburicd ; but Alphinys his Couſin Ger- 
man, or, according to the Opinion of othets, his Grand- 
ſon, by his Son Glauſippus, obtain'd Leave, by means of 
one Ph1lopithesa Phylician,to take up his Body,which he 
burnt, and carried the Aſhes ro Athens to his Kinsfolk 
there, contrary to the Edifts both of the Athemrazs and 
Macedonians ; which not only baniſt'd them, bur like- 
wile forbad the Burial of them any where in their own 
Country. Others ſay, that he went to Cleone, where | 
with otiers he dicd ; having his Tongue cut cut, as a- 
bove, However, his Relations and Friencs took his 
Bones when his Body was burnr, and buried them a- 
mong his Anceſtors before the Gare Hrppades.as Helioao- 
ru gives us the Relationin histhird Book Of Monuments. 
His Monument is now altogether unknown and loſt, 
being thrown down with Age and long ſtanding. 

He is ſaid to have excelFd all others in his way of delti- 
vering bimſelt in his Orations to the People. And there 
are ſme, who prefer him even to Demoſth:znes himſelf. | 
There are ſeventy ſeven Orations wkich bear his Name, | 
of which only two and fifty are genuine, and truly his. | 
He- was much given to Venery, infomuch, that nd 
turn'd his Son out of Doors, to entertain that famous * 
Curtclan, Murrhina : In Pyreeum he had another whole | 
Name was Ariſtagora; and at Eleuſine, where the great | 
«lt paxc of his Eſtate lay ; he kept another, one Phelete, a | 

Theban, | 
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Theban, whom he purchaſed for twenty Pounds His 
uſual Walk was in the Fiſh- Market. Ir is thought that 
he was accus'd of Impiety with one Phryne, a Curtezan 
likewiſe, and ſo was loughc after to be apprehended, as 
he himſelf ſeems to intimate in the beginning of an Ora- 
tion ; and *tis ſaid, that when Sentence was juſt ready 
to be pa(s'd upon her, he produc'd her in Court, open'd 
her Cloaths before and diſcover'd her naked Breaſts, 
which were {o very white, that for her Beauty's ſake, 
the Judges for that time acquitted her. He ar leiſure 
times drew up ſeveral Declamatiors againſt Demoſthenes, 
which he thus dilcover'd ; Hyperedes being lick, De- 
moſthenes came one Day to vilit him, and caught him 
with a Book in his Hand written againſt him ; at which 
ſeeming ſomewhat diſpleas'd, Hypertdes rold him ; This 
Book ſhall hurt no Man that ts my Friend; but as a Curbit 
may [erve to reſtrain my Enemy from offering me any Injury. 
He obtain'd a Decree ot ſome Honours to be paid to [o- 
Lzs,who gave the poyſon'd Cup to Alexander. He joypd 
with Demoſthenes in fomenting the Lamian War, and 
made an admirable Oration at the Funerals of thoſe who 
loſt their Lives therein. 

When Philtp embark'd for Euhes, and the Athentans 
were at the News of it in no little Conſternation ; Hype- 
rides in a very ſhort time, by the voluntary Contributi- 
ons of the Citizens, fitted out forty Sail; and was the 
firſt that ſer the Example, by ſerting out two Gallies, 
one for himſel', and another for his Son, at his own 
Charge. 

When there was a Controverſie between rhe Del:ans 
and the Athenians, who ſhou'd have the Preheminence 
in the Temple at Delos ; «/£/chines being choſen on the 
behalf of the Arhentans, the Areopagttes pitch'd upon Hy- 
r1des for their Advocate, and his Oration is yet extant, 
and bears the Name of the Dehac Oration. 


He 
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He likewiſe went Ambaſſador to Rhoaes,where meet- | 
ing other Ambaſſadors from Antipater,who commended :' 
him very highly for his Goodneſs and Vertue ; We know, | 
reply'd he,that Antipater zs good,but we hawe no need of a 
good Maſter at preſent. 

Ic is ſaid of him, that he never affefted much Aftion 
m his Orations to the People z his chief aim being to 
lay down the Martter as plainly, and make the Cale as 
obviousto the Judges as he cou?d. 

He was ſent likewiſe to the Eltars, toplead the Cauſe 
of Call:ppus the Fencer, who was accugd of carrying a- 
way .the Prize at the public Games unfairly ; in which 
Cauſe he got the better. But when he oppog'd the 
Sentence of paying Honours to Phocian, obtain'd by 
Maziatas the Son of Midias the Axagyrafian, he was in 
that Caule overthrown. This appear'd on the twenty 
fourth, or, as {ome ſuppoſe, the twenty ſeyenth Day 
of May, in the Year when Xexus was Govyernour. 


DINARCHUS X. 


Inarchus, the Son of Socrates, ar Soſtratus, born, as 
7 ſome think, at &{thens, but according toothers. at 
Corinth, came-to Athens very young, and there took up 
his Dwelling, at that cime when Alexander made his Ex- 
pedition into Aſia. 'He uſed to hear Theophraſtus, who | 
{ucceeded Ariſtotle in his School. He was frequently 
converſant with Demetrius the Phalerian too. He berook 
himſelf more eſpecially ro the Aﬀairs of the Common- 
wealth,after the Death of Antipater, when ſome of the 
Orators were kill'd, others baniſh'd. Having con- 
crafted Friendſhip with Cafſander, he became 1n a ſhort 
time vaſtly Rich, -by exaCting great Rates for his Ora- | 
tions, 'of thoſe-tor whom he wrote them. He oppos'd | 
himſelf ro the greateſt and moſt noble Orators of his 
time, not by being over forward to declaim PR. 
| or | 
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for his Faculty did not lye that way, but by compoſing 
Orations for their Adverſaries. And when Harpalus, 
had broken out of Priſon, he wrcte ſeveral Orations, 
which he gave to their Accuſers to pronounce againſt 
thoſe 'that were ſuſpefted ro have taken Bribes of 
him. 

Some time after, being:accuſed of a Conſpiracy with 
Antipater and 'Caſſander, about the Maurer of AMurzchia, 
when it was furpriz'd by Antigonus and Demetrius, who 
put a Gariſon into ir, in the Year when Anaxicrates 
was Governour, he turn'd the greateft part of his. E- 
Rare into Money, and fled ro Calchrs, where heliv'd in 
Exile about fifteen Years, where he 1ncreagd his Stock, 
and afterwards, by the Mediation of Theophraftus, he 
and ſome other bani{h'd Perſons, retarn'd tro Athens. 
Then he took up his Abcde in the Houſe of one Proxe- 
mus his intimate 'Friend; where, betag very Aged, 
and withal dimSighted, he loft his Gold. And. be-- 
cauſe Proxenus retug'd ro make inquiry after:the Thief, 
he apprehended chimy and this was che. firſt time that 
ever he appeat'd in 'Court. ''That  Oration againſt 
Proxenus is extant; And there are {ixty four thar bear 
his Name, whereof ſome are: receivd and -approv'd ; 
as namely, that againſt Ariſtogrtoy. He imitated Hype- 
rides z or, asfome'meline to Judge, rather Demoſthenes, 
becauſe of thar'Vigor and 'Force ro-move the Aﬀettions, 
= the Rhetorical' Ornaments that are evident in his 

tile. | 


Derx res 
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Decrees propoſed to the Athenians. 


Emochares the Son of Laches the Leuconian, tc- 
quires that a Statue of Braſs be ſer up for Dem?- 
ſtehers the Son of Demoſihenes the Peaman,in the Market- 
place ; as likewiſe that Proviſion of Diet be made in the 
Prytaneum for himſelf, and the Eldeſt of his Progeny 
{ucceſhvely, and the chief Seat of all- public Shews. 
For he had done many good Offices for the Athenians, 
bad on moſt Occaſions been a good Counſel)or, had 
ſpent his Patrimony in the Common-wealth, that he 
had expended eight Talents for the fitting out and maiq- 
renence of one Gallev, when they: deliver'd Enbza ; a- 
nother,when C ep1ſodorus ſail'd into the Helleſpont ; and a 
third, when Chares and Phocton were Commitſhon'd by 
che People to go Captains to Bizantium ; that he at his 
_ own Charge,. had redecm'd many who-had been taken 


P:ifoner by Philip at Pydene, Methone and Olynthus ; | 


That himſclt had maintain'd the Chair, when the ſo- 
lemn Dances had been ſometime laid aſide; through the 
NegleCt of the Panaronaes ; T hat he had furniſhed ma- 
ny indigent Citizens with Money and Arms ; That be: 
ing cholen by the Pecple to oyerſee. the, Ciry Werks, 
he had Jaidiout three Talents of his.; 9xn Stock to xards 
the repaiting of the Walls,and ten thouſand Drachms 
for making two Trenches about the Pyreemm; That at- 
ter the Battle of Cheronea, he depoſited one Talcit for 
the Ule of the public; and atter that, another to buy 
Corn in time of Scarcity and Want ; That bv bis Bench- 
cence, whollom Counſels and «fcf&tual Perlwations, 
he allur'd the Thebans, Eubeans, Corinthians, Megarenſes, 
Achians, Locrians, Byzantines and M:ſſemans to a Leaguc 
_ with the Athemans; That he rais'd an Army of ten 

thouſard Fo.t, and a thouſand Horſe, and contracted 
Plenty 
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Plenty to the People and their Allies, T hat being Am- 
baſſador, he bad perſwaded the Allics to a Contributi- 
on of above five hun-ired Talents : That in the ſame 
Quality he obrain'd of th: Peloponneſians that they ſhou'd 
not ſend Aid to Alexander againſt the Thebans : And 1n 
Conſideration of many other good Offices perform'd by 
him, either as to his Counſels, or his perſonal Admini- 
ſtration of Aﬀairs of rhe Common-wealth, in which, 
and in defending the Rights and Properties of the Peo- 
ple, no Man in his time had done more, or delery'd 
better, And in regard of his Sufferings 'on the Ac- 
count of the Common-wealth, being baniſhd by the 
I, ſolence of a few, and at laſt dy'd at Calaura for his 
Good Will to the Public, and his unchangeable Love 
ro the People of Athens, there being Souldiers ſent from 
Antipater to apprehend him ; and that — 
his being in the Hands of his Enemies, in lo great an 
imminent Danger, his hearty AﬀeCions to his Country- 
men was ſtill the ſame, inſomuch, that he never to the 
laſt offer'd any thing unworthy to the Injury of his 
People. Subſcribed Pytharatus Governour. 

Lathes, the Son of Demochares the Leuconian, requires 
of the Atheman Senate, that a Statue of Braſs be ſer 
up for Demochares, the Son of Laches of Leucon, in the 
Market-place, and, Table and Diet in the Prytaneum 
for himſelf and the Eldeſt of his Progeny ſucceſhvely, 
and the firſt Seat ar al} public Shews; for that he had 
always been a Benefaftor and good Counſellor to the 
People; that he had done theſe and the like good Offi- 
ces to the Public; he had gone in Embafhes in his 
own Perſon ; that he propoſed and carried in Bills re- 
lating ro his Embaſſage; that he had been chick Ma- 
nager of public Matters; he repair'd the Walls, pre- 
par'd Arms and Machines; that he fortified rhe City in 
the time of the four years War, and compos'd a Peace, 
Truce and Alliance with the Beotians. Thar for _ 

things 
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hings he was baniſh'd by thoſe who overturn'd and u- 
ſurped rhe Government ; and being call'd Home again 
by a Decree of the People, in the Year of Drocles, he 
contracted the Adminiſtration, not ſparing his own 
Pains, he went ta Embaſlage to Ly/imachus; that at 
one time he levyed thirty, and at another time an hun- 
dred Talents of Silyer, for the uſe of che Public; that 
he moved the People tro-ſend an Ambaſlage to Polemeus, 
by which means the People got fikry Talents; That he 
went Ambaſjador to Antipater, and by that got twenty 
Talents, aud brought it to Elexſtze to the People; T hat 
he did all theſe things, for which he was baniſh'd , 
and wou'd never take part with Ulurpers againſt the 
Popular Government ; neicher did he after the Over- 
throw of that Goyernment, bear any public Office in 
the State ; That he was the only Man of all that had to 
do in the public Adminiſtration of Afﬀairs in his time, 
who never promoted or conſented to any other Form of 
Government, but the Popularz That by bis Prudence 


a. oy , 
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and Condut, all the Judgments and Decrees,the Laws, 


Goodsand all things cle belonging to the Athemazns 
were preſerved ſafe and inviolate ; and, in a Word, 
That he never ſaid or did any thing to the Prejudice of 
the Popular Government. 
Lycophron, the Son of Lycurgus of Buta,requires, that 
he may have Diet in the Prytaneam, according to a Do- 
nation of the People ro Lycargus, in the Year of Anaxt- 
crates, the Tribe of Antiochus in Prytaneuw. Stratocles, 
the Son of Euthydemus, of Diomedia, propoled ; That 
{ince Lycurgus, the Son of Lycophron of Buta, had as it 
were, a generated Good-VWill in him towards the People 
of Athens ; and fince his Anceſtors Deomedes and Lycur- 
gus lived in Honour and the Eſteem of all People, and 
when they died were honour'd for their Verrue, ſo far, 
as to be buried at the public Charge in the Ceramicum ; 


and (ince Lycrg45 hinſelt, while be had the Manage- 
ment 
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ment of public Afﬀairs, was the Author of many good 
and wholſom Laws, and was the City Treaſurer for 
above fiſteen Years together ; duting which time he 
paſſed through his own Hands eighteen thouſand and 
nine hundred Talents, beſides other great Sums of Mo- 
ney that he had in his Hands, and was entruſted with of 
private Citizens, to the Sum of at leaſt ſ1x bundred Ta- 
lentsz in all which concerns he behaved himfelf fo 
juſtly, that he was often Crown'd by the City for his 
Fidelity ; Beſides, being choſen by the People to that 
purpoſe, he brought much Moncy into the Citradel, 
and proviced Ornaments, wt. Veſſels of Gold and $il- 
ver for the Goddeſs Minerva, and Or- ,. ., 

namente for the * Cenephore. That, 0 oanieg 
being Commiſſury General , he pRasketsor Pan- 
brought into the Storcs a great num- niers on their 
ber of Arms, and at leaft fifty thou- Heads of Sa- 
(and Shot of Darts; That he fer our ©*9 ings. 

tour hundred Galleys,ſome new bui:r,and others only re- 
pair'd ; I hat finding many things out of repair, as the 
Armory, the Theater of Bacchus, he repair'd them, 
and finiſhed the Parathenatc Race, the Court for pub- 
lic Exerciſes, and the Lyceum, and adorned the City 
with many fair new Buildings ; That when Alkxander 
having conquer'd Aſia, and aſſuming the Empire of all 
(rreece, demanded Lycurges as the principal Man, that 
confronted and appoled him in his Afﬀairs, the People 
refuſed to deliver him up; Thar being often call'd to 
account for his Management of Afﬀairs in {o free a Ci- 
ty, which was wholly govern'd by the People, he never 
was found faulty in any particular. That all People, 
therefore, might know, that the People do higly e- 
ſteem all ſuch as a& in the Nefer.ce of their Liberties 
and Rights, not only while they live, but likewiſe that 


they pay them Honouts after Death, for the Encou- 
ragement of all others, it is decreed by the People that 
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ſuch Honours to be paid ro Lycurgus the Son of Lyco- 


phron of Buta, for his Juſtice and Magnanimity ; as that | 


a Statue of Brals be erefted in Memory of him in any 
part of the Marker, that the Laws do not prohibit ; as 
likewiſe that there be Proviſion for Diet for every eldeſt 
Son of his Progeny ſucceſſively for ever : Alſo, that all 
his Decrees be ratified, and engrols'd by the Public 
Notary, and engraven on Pillars of Stone, and fer up 
in the Cictadel juſt by the Gulfs conſecrated tro Miper- 
wa ; and that the City Treaſurer ſhall depoſite fifty 
Drachms for the Engraving of them, out of the Mo- 
ney fer apart for ſuch Ules. 


Plutarch's 
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Whether an aged Man ought to meddle in 
State Afairs ? | 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by F. Fetherſton, D. D: 


E are-not ignorant, O Euphanes, that 
you, being a [ frequent] Extoller of 
the [- Poet ] Pzndar, have often in 
your Mouth [| this Saying of his, ] as 
a thing, well, and to che purpole ſpoken by him : 


When as the Combat's once agreed, 
Who by Pretence ſeeks to be freed; 
Obſcures his Vertue quite. | 


Bur ſince Sloth and Effeminacy [ or want of Courage ] 


- towards | the Management of ] Civil Afﬀairs, having 
- many Pretences, do tor the laſt, as, if it were drawn 
- from the Sacred Line, reader to us old Age, and rhink- 
;-1ng by this chiefly to akate and cool out honorable De- 
| lice, aJledge, thar thetfe is a cettain [ficting and} decent 


Difſolution, not only of the Athlerical, bur alto of the 


{ Policical Period, [or that there is in the Revolution of 


* our Yeats] a certain fer and limited time, after which 


| þ 5no more proper for us to employ our ſelyes in the 
E } 


Corr- 
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Condudct of the State, than in the Corporeal and robuſt | 


Exerciſes of Youth. I eſteem my ſelt obliged to com- 


municate alſo to you thoſe Sentiments of mine concern: | 


ing old Mens intermedling with public Maucers, which 


I am ever and anon ruminating on by my ſelf ; ſo that ! 


neither of us may defert that long Courſe, we have to 
this Day held together, nor rejeCing the Political Life, 
[which has been] as it were an intimate Friend of our 
own Years, [growing all along up with us,] change it 
for another, to which we are {abſolute Strangers, and 
with whic!r we have not time to become acquainted and 
familiar ; but that we may perffſt in what we had cho- 
ſen, [and have beeninur'd to} from the Beginning, put- 
ting the ſame Concluſion to our Lite, and our Living 


AAR 


honorably z ualels we would by the ſhort [; Space of | 


Life,] we have remaining, diſgrace that Tonger Time, 


[. we bave already liv'd, ] as having 42 pegridly, and | 
or 41yranny. 1 


10 nothitig, { thar is} commendable. 
not an honorable Sepulchre, as one [| herer6fore J]rold 
Dionyſus, whofe Monarchy, [obrair'J by, and wdmi- 
niſtred? with Injuſtice,did by its Non ceſſatidn [andong 


tt ted 


Continuarce,J bring on him bur a more pertect Cala: | 


mity ; as Dzogexes afterwards. let his Son'know, 'when | 
ſceing him at Cor:#th, of 'a Tyrant become a private | 
Perſon,he ſaid to him: How unworthy of thy [elf, Diony- 
ltus, thou aeſt | For thou oughtſt not to live here at Liber- 
ty ana fearleſs with us, but to ſpend thy Life, as thy Father | 
1d, eveh ta 01d Age, 1mmur'd within a Tyrannical Fortreſs. 
Gur the popular ahd legal Government of a Man, ac- 
caſtont'd to ſhew himſelf no leſs profitable in obeying, 
than ta-commanding,is an honorable Motument, which 
really adds to Death the Glory, accrewing from Life. 
For this thing,as Stmonides ſays,goes laſt under the Ground; 
unleſs [it be in thoſe. in whom Humanity, and the 
Love ot Honour dies firſt, and whoſe Zeal for Good- 
neſs ſooner decays, than their Coyctouſneſs after he 
| pora 
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poral Neceſſaries ; as if the Soul had its aftive and Di- 
vine parts weaker than thoſe, that are paſſive and corpo- 
real ; which 'twere neither honeſt to ſay, nor yer to ad- 
mir from thoſe, who ſay [ir, and affirm, that only of 
Gaining we are neyer weary; But we ought to a bet- 
ter purpoſe to produce the Saying of Thucyazaes, that 
not the Deſire of Honour alone never grows old, bur 
much more allo the Inclination to Society and Aﬀecti- 
on to the State, which continues even in: Ants and Bees 
to the-very laſt. For never did any one know a Bee 
to become by Age a Drone, as ſome think it requiſite of 
Scates-men, [of whom they expect, ] that, when the 
Vigar of their Youth is paſt, they ſhould rerire, and fic 
mouldy at Home, ſuffering their aftive Vertue to be 
conſunt'd [ and eaten up |] by Idleneſs, as Iron is by 
Ruſt. For Cato [indeed excelletuly well] (aid, that we 
ought not willingly to add the Shame, [ proceeding Jirom 
Vice, to thoſe many AfiCtions, which Old Age has of 
its own, For of the many Vices, [ every where a- 
bounding, ] there is none, which more diſgraces an old 
Man, than Sloth, Delicacy and Effeminateneſs, when 
[retiring] from the Court and Council, he mues him- 
{elf up at Home like -a Woman, or | getting into the 
Country] overſees his Reapers and Gleaners ; | tor of 
luch an one we may fay with Sophocles: ] 


Where's Ocdipus, and all his famous Riddles ? 


For as for him, who fhou'd in his old Age, and not 
before, begin to metdle with public Matters (as they 
ſay ) of Eprimenides, that having falln aſleep, [ while he 
was] a young Man, he awaken'd | not till ] fifty years 
ater, [ when he was] grown old, and ſhaking off ſo long 
and fo cloſe-ſticking a Repole, ſhould thruſt himſcl!, 


{ being unaccuſtom'd and unexercis'd into difficult and 


laborious Employs, without baving been experienc'd in 
Ciyil Aﬀajre, or ſinur'd ro the Converſations ] of Men, 
F 2 [ (uch 
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[ ſuch a Man ] may perhaps give [ occaſion} to one, * 
that would reprechend him, to ſay with the[ Prophetels] 7 
Pythia, | 


If that thou ſerk'ſt to gowern tn the State, 
And rule the People, Friend, thou com ft too late, 
And at an hour unfit, knock'ſt at the Palace Gate. 


Like an ill-bred Gueſt, coming late to a Barquet, or a 
Stranger, [looking inthe dead of che Night tor a Lodg- 
ivg,] thou wouldſt change, not thy Place, or Region, 
but thy Life [for one, ] of which thou haſt made no 
Tryal. For that Saying of S1yomaes, 


w—— The State inſtrufts a Man, 


1s true in thoſe, who [ apply themſelves to the Buſincs 
of the Common-weal, whilſt ] they have yet time to be 
taught, and learn a Science, which-1s ſcarce attaind with 
much Labour through many Struglings and Negotiati- 
ons, eyen when it timely meets with a Nature, that | 
can Eaſily undergo Toil and Difficulty. Thele chings | 
{cem not to be impertinently ſpoken againſt him, who | 
12 his old Age begins to aCt in the Management of the 
State. And yet on the contrary we ſce, how young 
Men, and thoſe of unripe Years, are by Perſons of 
[orea!] Judgment diverred from medling in public 
Macrters ; and the Laws [alſo] teflifie the ſame, when 
by the Cries 10 the Aſſemblies thev ſummon not firſt the 
Alcibtade and the Pythee to come to the Desk,bur thoe, | 
who bave paſsd the Age of filiy years, to make 
Spzeches, and conſult together [ for the Gocd of the} 
Pec ple.1 For the being unusd to Boldneſs, the want Þ | 


of Expericnce, and the firſt Heat is not to eyery Soul-þ | 


dicr {0 A* 
Here 1: a Defe#t in the Ortgtnal. 


But Cato, when [at the Age of ] aboye eighty years, beÞ 
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wasto plead his own Caule ſaid, That 'trs a arfficult thing 
for a Man to make his Apology, ' ana juſtifie his Life | before 
others, than thiſe, with whom he has lizyd | and been con- 
verſant. | | 

All Men indeed confe(s,that the Actions of { Auguſtus] 
Ce{ar,when he had defeated Anthony,wereno lefs Royal, 
and uſetul tro the Public, rowards the End of his Lite, 
[than any he had done before. ] And himſclt ſeverely 
reprehending | the Difl»Iuteneſs of]young Men by [elta- 
hlihing Good ] Cuſtoms and Laws, when they were 
inan Uproar, [only] faid torhem : Yourg Men, [refuſe 
not to] hear an old May, to whim old Men {not unnwilline- 
ly] gave Ear, when he was young. The Government al- 
{o of Pericles exertedic (elf with molt Vigor in his old 
Age, when he both perſwaded the Athentans to make 
War, and at another time, when thev were caperly bent 
unſeaſonably ro [ go forth, *and J fyhe ſixty thouſand 
armed Men, withſtood, and hindred them, fealingup in 
a manner the Arms of the People, and ihe Keys of the 
Gates. Now as for what Xenophon has written of Age/z- 
laus cis fit it ſhould be fer down in his own Words. ?/at 
Touth, (ays he, [ever] was there, than which his old Age 
aid n1t appear gallanter ? Who was [ever ] ſo terrible to hrs 
Enzmizs tn the very Flower of bis Viridety, as Agetilaus in 
the Declenſin of his Days > At whoje Death were Alverſa- 
ries ſewer ſeen) more joyful, than at that of Avelilaus, 
though he departed [not this Life, 111] ſlooptng unter the 
Burthen of his Years * Wyo mareCencourag'd and 1:mboldned 
his Confederates, than &gelilaus, thoaueh berng at the utmoſt 


| Period of his Life? What yourg Man was [ever] mi(s'd 
' more by his Friends than Agetilans, who ay d not till he 
*Þ was wry old ? Age then hindred not theſe Men trom 
| performing ſuch [gallant J Aftios; and yer we, for- 
! ſooth, being at our Eaſe in States, which neither have 


Tyranny, War, nor Siege, {rom»lett th: m,] are atraid 


, of L being troubled with] ſuch bloodleſs Debates and E- 


F 3 mulations, 
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mulations, as are for the moſt part terminated with 
Juſtice only by Law and Words, confeſſing our ſelves | 
by this not only worſe than thoſe ancient Generals and | 
States-m?n, but even than Poets, Sophiſters and Play- 
ers. Since Smmontars in his old Age gain'd the Victory 
in [ compoſing of Songs for ] Dances, as the Epigram ' 
reſtifies in theſe concluding Verles : 


Fourſcore years old was Leoprepes Son 
Simonides, when he this Glory wor. 


And "tis ſaid of Sophocles, that, to avoid being con- 
demn'd of Dotage | at the Inſtance] of his Children, he 
repeated the Entrance of the Chorus in [his Tragedy of] 
Oedipus in Colonus, which begins thus : 


Welcome, Stranger, come 171 tim? 
To the beſt place of this Clime, 
White Colonus, which abounds | 
With brave Horſes. In thee Groanas, | 
Spread mith Natures chaiceſt Green, 
Philomel zs often ſeep. 
Here She her Hearers charms with ſweeteſt Lates, 
| IWhilſt nith ſhrill Throat, 
And warbling Note, 
She moans the ſad Mrsfortunes of her former Days. 


And that, this Song appearing admirable, he was dif 
miſs'd from the Court, as from the Theatre, with 
che Apylauſeard Acclamations of all that were preſent, 
And this ſhort Verſe is acknowledged to be of him: | 


IWhea Sophocles fram'd fir Herodotus 
This Oae, bis Years were fifty frue ———— 


Philemin alſo the Comedian, and Alexis were (natch'd a- | 
way by Death, whilſt they were afting on the Stage, | 
and crown'd wich Garlands. And as for Polus the Tra-| 
gearant, | 
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gedians, Eratoſthenes avd Philachorus related of him, 


that, being (eventy years of Age, he a little before his 
Death, acted in tour Days cight Tragedies, 

Is it not chen a Shame, that thoſe, who have grown 
old itz Councils and Courts of Judicarure, ſhould appear 
leſs generous than ſuch, as haye ſpent their Years on the 
Stage, and forſaking thoſe Exerciſes, which are really 
ſacred, ca(t off the Perſon gf the States-man, to put on 
inſtead of it, ] know not whar other. For to deſcend 
from the State of a Prince, to that of a Plow-man, 1s all 
over baſe and mean. For ſince Demoſthenes ſays, that 
the Peralus, being a ſacred Galley, was unworthily ugd 
[in being employ'd] to carry Timber, Paics and Cat- 
tle to Meaidas ; would not a Min, who ſhould atter his 
having quitred the Office of Sup-rintendear at the pub- 
lic Solemnities, Governour of Beotza, or Preſident in 
the Councel of the Amphittions, be ſeen meaſuring of 
Corn, weighing of Rains, and bargaining abour Flee-: 
ces and Wool-Fells2 Would not ſuch an one, I ſay, 
wholly ſeem to have brought on himſelf, as the Pro- 
yerb has ic, the old Age of an Horſe, without any ones 
neceſlitating him to it > For to (er ones felf ro Mecha- 
nical Employments and Trafficiag, after one has born 
Office in the Srate, is the ſame, as if one ſhould ſtrip a 
well-bred vertuous Gentlewoman our of her Marron- 
like Attire, and thru her with an Apron ty'd about 
her into a public Vidualing-houſe. For che Dignity 
and Greatnelsot political Verrue is overthrown, when 
tis debas'd to ſuch mean Adminiſtrations and Traffics 
tor Gain. Bur it ( which is [the only thing] remaining) 
they ſhall by giving Effeminacies and Volupruouſneſs 
the Name of living at Qier, and enjoying ones (elf, 
exhort a Stateſman leiſurely to waſt away and grow old 
in them, I know not, to whiciz of the two ſhameful 
Pictures his Life will ſeem to have the greater Relem- 
blance z whether to the Mariners, who, leaving their 
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Ship, not in the Harbor, but under Sail [in the Open 
Sca,] ſpend all the Remainder of their Time in celebra: 


ting the Feaſts of Venus ; or to Hercules, whom, as | 


ſome [Painters] merrily, «© but yer ridiculouſly and ] 
irrevercntly, repreſent weating in Ozphales Palace a yel: 


low Petticoat, and | 2 Fo up to be boxrt and | 


comb'd by the Lydian Damlels; ſo we, ſtripping a 
Stateſman of his Lions Skin, For of that Magnanimity 
and Couragc, which renders him profitable to the Pub: 
lic,] and (cating him ar a [luxurious] Table, will there 


be always cloying his Palate with Delicacies, and filling 


his Ears wich ſeffteminate] Songs and Muſic ; being 
not a whic aſham'd [or put to the bluſh] by the Saying 
of Pompeius Magnus to Lucullus, who having after his 
public Scrvices both in Camp and Council addicted 
himſelf to Bathing, Feaſting, Converling with Women 
1a the Day, and much other Difſolureneſs, even to the 


railing { and extravagantly furniſhing ] of ſumptuous ; 
Buildings, firter for Men of younger Years, and up- | 
braiding Pompey with an Ambition and Defire of Rule; | 


untuitable ro his Age, was by him anſwered : That it 
was more mis-becoming an old Man to Jive volupruoul- 
Iv than co govern. ' [The ſame Pompey, ] when in his 
Sickne!ls his Phyſician had preſ{crib'd him the eating of a 
Thruſh, which was then hard to be gor, as being out of 
Seaſon, being told, that Luculus bred great ſtore [of ſuch 
Birds, would not ſend to him for one; bur ſaid, [//hat?] 
Cannt Pompey los, unleſs Lucullns Le Luxurious? For 


though Narture ſecks by all meaits ro delight and rejoyce | 


her ic!f, yer the Bodies of 'old Men are incapacitated 
for (theenjovin 7 any Pleaſures, except a few, that are 
Fmangagy > neceſſary [tor the Preſervation of their 


ives.1] For not 6niy 


bf 


Venus to old Men is averſe, — 


As $ 11Þide has it ; but their Appetitc allo to their 
| | | Meat 
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Meat and Drink is for the moſt part dull, and as one 
would-ſay, toothleſs; ſo that they have bur little Guſt 


and Reliſh in them. 
They ought therefore to furniſh themſelves with 


Pleaſures of the Mind, not ungenerous or illiberal, as 


Stmonides ſaid to thoſe, who reproach'd him with Co- 
vetouinels, that being by his Years depriv'd of other 
Pleaſures, he recreated his Old Age with the only De- 
light he took in heaping up Riches. Bur {the Political 
Life, or] the Management of the Common-wealth has 
in it Picaſures exceeding great, and no lets honourable ; 
[being fuch,} as *cis probable the [very] Gods do only, 
or [at leaſt |chicfly enjoy themſelves inz and theſe are 
[the Delights] which proceed from doing - good, [or 
beirg beneficial to many.] and performing what 15 ho- 
neſt, Land Jaudable.] For if Nyczas the Painter 
took {uch Pleaſure in the Work of his Hands, that he 
often [ ſo far forgat himſelf, as that he ] was fain to ask 
his Servants, whether he had waſhr, or din'd z and it 
Archimedes was (o intent upon the Table, [in which he 
drew his Geometrical Figures, ] that his Attendants 
were oblig'd by force to pluck him from ir, and ſtrip 
im of his Clothes, that they might anoint him, whillt 
he [in che mean time] drew new Schemes on his anoint- 
cd Body ; and it Caxus the Piper, whom you alſo know, 
was wort to ſay, that Men knew not how much more 
he delighted himſelf with his Playing,then ke did others; 
tor that then his Hearers would rather demand of him, 
then give him a Reward; do we no: thence concetve, 
how great Plerſures the Vertues afford to thoſe, who 
practice them, from their honeſt ACtions and pub- 
lic-ſpirited Works, tending to the Benefit of Human 
SOCierv 2 not tickling or ſtroaking, as do ſuch ſweet 
nd gentle Moticns asare made on the Fefh; tor theie 
mdeed have a furious and unconſtant Itching, mixt 
wh a feyoriſh Inflammation ; whereas tholc _—_ 
| Luc 
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fuch gallant ACtions, as he, who rightly adminiſters | 
the State, is Worker of, not with the golden Plumes | 
of Euripides, but with thoſe Czleſtial Wings of Plato, 
elevat2 the Soul which has receiv'd a Greatnels of 
Courage and Wiſdom, | accompany'd J with Joy. Call 
to mind | alittle, I intreat you, ] thoſe things, you have 
ſo often heard. For Epaminondas indeed, being ask'd, 
what was the moſt pleaſant thing that ever betel him, 
anſwer*d : His having gain'd the Viltory a Leuttra, 
whilſt his Father and Mother were yer living. And 
Sylla, when having freed Ttaly from Civil Wars, he 
came to Rome, could not the firſt Night fetch the leaſt | 
Wink of Sleep, having his Soul tranſported with exceſſive | 
Joy and Content, as with a ſtrong and mighty Wind ; 
and this he himſelf has written in his Commentaries. For 
be it indeed fo, as Xexophon ſays, that there isno Sound 
more pleaſing Frothe Ear] than [the hearing ones owa] 
Praiſes; there is alſo no Sight, Remembrance or Con- 
{ideration, which gives [a Man] ſo much SatisfaCtion, | 
as the Contemplation of his own Actions, | pertorm'*d 
by bim}] in Offices of Magiſtracy, and Manage- 
ment ot the State, as in eminent and public 
Placcs. 

*Fis moreover true,that the courteous = amiable] 
Thanks, fatrending as] a Witneſs on | ſuch vertues | 
Ads, and the emulous Praiſe, [conferr'd on them, 
which is as] a Guide, {conduCting us in the Wav] of 
juſt Benevolence,add a certain Luſtre and ſhining Glols 
co the Joy, [proceeding] of Vertue. Neither ought a | 
Man negligently to ſuffer his Glory to wither in his old 
AgelikeaWreſtlers Garland;but,by addingalways ſome- 
thing new and freſh to awaken, meliorate and corfi-m 
the Grace of his former [ Aftions ] For as thoſe Work- 
men, on whom was incumbent the Charge of [| maintain- 
ing and] keeping in repair the Del:an Ship or Gallian,] 
by ſupplying, and putting into the place of the * 
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cay'd [Planks and Timber,) others, | that were new 
and found,7] ſeem*d to have preſery'd it from arcient 
tires, (as it ic were] eternal and incorruptible ; ſo rhe 
preſerving [and upholdirg] of ones Glory, is as the 
keeping in of a Fire, [a Work} of no difficulty, as re- 
quiring only | to be ſupply'd with | a line Fewel ; but 
when cither ot them is wholly extinct and ſuppreſs d,one 
cannot without great [Toil and] Labour [revive and} 
rekindle it again. Lazypzs, the Sea Commander, being 
ask'd, how he got his Wealth, an{wer'd ; My greateſt 
[Eflate I gatrd| eaſily enough, but the ſmaller ſlowly and 
with much Labor. In like manner *tis not cafie at the 
beginning to acquire Reputation and Power in the State; 
bur ro augment and conſerve it, when it is grown 
great, isnotat all hard for thoſe who bave obtain'd it. 
For neither does a Friend, when he 1s orice had, re- 
quire many and great Services.that he may ſo continue 
but Affiduity does by ſmall Signs [and Teſtimonics of 
Love] preſerve his good Will ; nordoesthe Friendſhip 
and Confidence of the People expect to have a Man al- 
ways beſtowing Largeſles, detending their Cauſes, or 
executing of Magiſtracy ; but is maintain'd by a Readi- 
neſs,and a not leaving,or bcing weary of Careſuineſs and 
Sollicitude for the Public. For even Wars themſelvs 
have not always Conflicts, Fights and Sieges ; but there 
ſome times intervene Sacrifices and Parleys, and [ T ru- 
ces affording] bloodlels Leilure for Sports and Paſ- 
time. 

Whence then comes it, that the Adminiſtration of 
the Commnn-wealth ſhould be tear'd,as inconſolable, 
laborious and aunſupportable, where Theatres, Procefh- 
ons, Largeſſes, Muſic, Joy, and at every turn the 
Service and Feſtival of ſome God or other, unbending 
the Brows, [ and diifipating the Cares } of every Council 
and Senate, yicld a manifold Fleature and Delight ; 
As for Envy, which is the greateſt Evil — 

2. 
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Management of public Afairs, it leaſt attacks old Age, 
For Dogs indeed, as Heraclitns has ir, bark at [a Stran- 
ger, ] whom they do not know; and Envy oppoles him, | 
who governs, at the very Door, as it were, of the Tri- | 
bunal, hindring his Acceſs {and Entrance; ] but meck- | 
Iy bears an accuſtom'd and familiar Glory, and not | 
churliſhly or dificaltly. Wherefore ſome reſemble En- 
vy to Smaak ; For it ariſes thick ar firſt, when the Fire 
begins toburn, bur when it grows clear, it vaniſhes a- 
way. Now Men uſually quarrel and contend abour o- 
ther Exceliencies, as Vertue, Nobility and Honour, as 
if {they were of Opinion, that] they took-from them- 
{elycs, as muci as they give to others z but the prece- 
dency of Time, which is properly call'd by the Greeks 
TIze5&&oy, [or the Honour of old. Ape,] is free from 
Jealouſie and willingly granted rby Men to their Com- 
panions.] For to no Honour is it ſo incident more to 
grace the Honorer, than the Honor'd, as to that, which | 
1s given to Perſons in Years. Moreover, all Mea co 
not expect co gain themſelves Authority from Wealth, ' 
Eloquence, or Wiſdom ; but as for the Reverence and 
Glory, to which old Ape [uſually] brings Men, there 
15. not any one of thoſe, who att in the Management 
of the State, but hopes to attain ic. 

He therfore, who having a long time contended | and 
bcrn up,] againſt Envy, ſhall, when ic ceaſes, and is | 
appeas'd withdraw himſelf from- the Starc,and together | 
with public Ations deſert Communities and Societies, 
differs nothing from that Pilot, who, having kept his 
Shipout at Sca, when in danger of being overwhelm'd 
by contrary [ and tempeſtuous ] Waves and Wind,(ecks 
to put into Harbor,as (007 as ever the Weather 15 grown 
calm and favorable.For the longer time there has been, 
the more Frienls and Comvanions he has made, all 
which he can neither carry out with him, as a Sing- 
ing-Maſter does his Quire, nor is it juſt to leaye _ 
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But as*tis not caſie to root up old Trees, fo neither is it 
to extirpate a long continu'd Pradtice in the Manage- 
ment of the State, which having many Roots, 1s 1r- 
yoly'd in affairs, which create more I roubles and Vexa- 
tions to thoſe, who retire | from them, ] than who conti- 
nue fin them.} And it there is any remainder of Envy 
and Emulation againſt old Men irom [ former] Con- 
rentions about Civil Afﬀairs, they ſhould rather extin- 
puiſh it by Authority, than turn their Backs on it, go- 
ing away naked and difarm'd. ,, For envious Perſons do 
not ſo much afſail thoſe, whotontend againſt them, as 
they do by Contempt inſulr over ſuch, as retire. And 
to this bears Witneſs that Saying of the great Epam- 
20425 to the Thebans,when in the Winter the Arcaaraz s 
requeſted them to come into their City, and dwell in 
their Houſes; for he would not permit ir, but ſaid ro 
them ; Now the Arcadians admire you, ſeetng you exerciſe 
your [elves, and wreſtle in your Armor ; but if they ſhall be- 
hold you ſitting by the Fire, and pounding of Beans, they 
will think you to differ nothing from themſelves. So an old 
Man, ſpeaking [to the People, ] ating [ in the State,} 
and honour'd, 1s a yenerable Spettacle; bur he, who 
waſts away his Days in his Bed, or fits diſcourſing of 
trivial Matters, and blowing his Noſe in the Corner of 
a Gallery,cafily renders himſelf an Obje&t of Contempt. 
And this indeed Homer himſclttcaches thoſe, who hear 
{and underſtand him] aright. For Neſtor, who fought 
before {the Walls of | Troy, was highly venerated and 
eſtcem'd ; whillt Peleus and Laertes, who ftay'd at 
Home, were lighted and deſpis'd. For the Habit of 
Pruderce does not continue the ſame in thoſe, who give 
themſelves to their Eaſe ; but by little and little dimi- 
niſhes and is diflolv'd by Sloth,as always requiring ſome 
Exerciſe of the Thought, to rouſe up and purifie the 
rational and ative [Faculty of the Soul.] For 
Like glittring Braſs, by betng us'd it ſhines. E 
"Or 
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For the Infirmity of the Body does not ſo much in. Þ 
commode the Adminiſtrations of thoſe, who, almoſt ! 
ſpent wich Age, go up to the Bench; or to the Council 
of War, as they are advantag'd by the Caution and | 
Prudence, which [attend their Years,and] keeping them 
from thruſting themſelves precipicately into Aﬀairs, a- 
busd partly by want of Experience, and partly by 
Vain-glory, and hurrying the People along wich them 
by Violence, like a Sea, agitated by the Winds, caufe 
them mildly & moderately co manage thoſe, with whom 
tacy have to do, 
Whence Cities, when they are in Adverſity and 
Feat, dire the Goverament of [grave and] ancient 
Perſonages; and often having drawn out of his Field 
[and Country-houlſe] ſome od Man, who had not fo 
mich as the leaſt thought of ir, have compelld him, 
though unwilling, ro pur his Hand to th? Helm, and 
conduct [the Ship of ] the State into'| che Haven of ] | 
Securicy, rejefting ſuch Generals and Orators, as | nor | 
only]knew how to ſpeak loud, and make | long] Has ' 
rangues with out drawing their Breath, {but were able} 
alſo valiantly ro march forth, and fight their Enemies. 
So when the Orators, [one day ] at Athens, uncovering 
before Timoth: 144 and [phicrates,Chares the Son of Theb- | 
chaxes, a vigorous and {tour-body'd young Man, ['faid, 
they] were of Opinion, that the General of the Atheni- 
ans ought to be: fach an one, Not fo, by all the Gods, 
anſwered TimIthens, but ſuch an one he ſhould be that 5 | 
to carry the Generals Beading ; But the General h;m{elf ought 
to beſurh an on?, as can at the [ame time. jce both the An- | 
tecedents aud Conſequents of aff atrs,an4 | uffers not his Rea- 
ſonings abut things conventent| for the Public] to be at- | 
fturh'd by any Paſſton. 
For S9phocles indeed ſaid, he was'glad, that he was | 
pot free from [the Tyranny of ] wanton Love, as 
being a furious and raging Maſter ; But in the Admi- 
niſtrarions 


Any 
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niſtrationsof State, we are not to ayoid this one only 
Maſter, the Love of Women or Boys, but many, 
who are madder than he, {ſuch as are] Obſtinacy in 
contending Ambition, and a Deſire of being always the 
firſt and greateſt, which is a Diſeaſe, molt fruittn] in 
bringing forth Envy, Jealoufie and Conſpiracies; ſome 
of which [ Vices] old Age abates and dulls, and wholly 
extinguiſhes and cools the others, not ſo much detraCt- 
ing from the praCtical Impulſe fot the Mind, as re- 
preſſing its imperuous and oyer-hot Paſhons, that it may 
apply a ſober and ſerled Reaſoning to its [Confidera- 
tions and ]Sollicitude[about the Management of affairs.] 
Neyertheleſs let thisSpeech of the [ Poet, ] 


Lye ſtill at eaſe, poor Wretch, in thy own Bed, 


Both be, and ſeem to he ſpoken for the diſſwading of 
bim, who hall, when he is now grown grey [with 
Ape, ] begin toplay the Youth, and for the reſtraining 
an old Man,who, rifiivng from along Adminiſtrati 4: 
his Domeſtic affairs, as from (a liogring] Diſeaſe, 
ſer himſelf: to lead an Army to the Field, or perform 
the Office of Secretary in the State.  _ 
 Butalltogerher ſenteleb,and nothing like ro this-is he, 
who will not {uffer..one, that has ſpent his whole time 
in Political Adminiſtrations, and been thtoughly beaten 
to them to go on to the [extinguiſhing of his] Torch, 
and the Concluſion of his Life, but ſhall call him 
back, and command him, as it 

were, to turn out of the long __ * Ihave (> rendred 
Road, [he has been travelling in. | fhe Greek Words zg;. 
For, as hc, that ro draw oft [from '#4Wwweyey and pver- 
his Dcſign,] an. old Fellow, -who Cd4roy, which figni- 
is powdcring his Peruke, # and fie cr0wn'd with Gar- 
pertuming himſelf tro go a woo- — mma ma 
ing, ſhould ſay to him, as [was to the modera "Po 


hererofore ſaid] to'Philodteres, Qice, 


What 
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What Virgin.will her blooming Maiden hea 
Beſtow on ſuch a Wretch ? Why would'ſt thou Wed, 


Could not he at all abſurd, ſince even old Men -break | 


many ſuch Jelts upon themſelves, and ay ; 
I, old Fool, know, 1 for my Neighbors Wed. 


But he, who ſhould think, that a Man, which has lon 
cohabued, and liv'd irreprehenfibly with his Wife, 
ought becauſe he is grown old to diſmiſs her, and 
live alone, or rake a Concubine in her Place, would 
have attain'd the urmoſt Exceſs of Perverſnefi, So he 
would not aCt alrogether unreaſonably; that ſhould ad- 
moniſh an old Man, who is making his [firſt] Ap. 
proaches to the People, whether Fhe be. ſuch an one, as] 
Chlidon the Farmer, or Lampon the Mariner, or ſome 
old dreaming. Philoſopher out of his Garden, and ad. 
viſe him) to continue in his accuſtom'd Unconcerned- 


neſs for the Pubiic. Bur he, that taking told of Pho. | 
cion Cato, or Pericles, ſtiould ſay to himi, My Athenian, | 
or Roman Friend, who are come to thy wither'd old Ape, | 
make a Divorce,and henceforth quit the State,& diſmiſſing | 


all Converſations and Cares abogt etther Councel or Camp,re- 
tire into the Country,there with an old Maid ſervant look- 
ing after thy Husbanary, or ſpending the Remainder of thy 
Time in managing thy Domeſtic Aﬀarrs, and taking thy 


Accounts; [ſuch an one] would perſwade a Statelman 


to do things miſ-beſeeming him and unacceptable. 
What then > may ſome one fay ; do we- not heat 
the Souldier in the Comedy affirming, 


Henceſorth my gray Hairs exempt me from Wars ? 
Yes indeed, my Friend, *cis altogether ſo; for it be- 


comesthe Servants of Mars to be young and vigorous, 
as managing 


War, and Wars toilſom Works '—n — F 
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In which, though an Helmet may alſo hide the old 
Mans gray Hairs, 

Tet tuwardly his Limbs are all decayd, 
And his Strength falls ſhort of his good Will. Bur 


- from the Miniſters of Zupzter, the Counſellcr, Orator 


and Patron of Cities, we expeCt not the Works of Feer 
and Hands, but of Counſel, Providence and Eloquence, 
not ſuch, as raiſes a Noile and Shouting amongſt che 
People, bur ſuch, as has in it Underſtanding, prudent 
Sollicicouſneſs and Safety ; by which the derided Hoa- 
rineſs and Wrinkles appear as Witneſſes of his Experi- 
ence, and add to him the Help of Perſwaſton, and the 
Glory of Ingenuity. For Youth is made to | follow 
aud] be perſwaded, and Age to guide | and direct,] 
and that City is moſt ſecure, where the Counlels of the 
Old, and the Proweſs of the Young bear ſway. And 
this [ of Homer, ] 


A Counſel firſt of valiant old Men 
He call'd tm Neitors Ship —— 


Is wonderfully commended. Wherefore the Pythian 
[ Apollo ]calld the Ariſtocracy[or Council of Noblemen ] 
in Lacedemon, joyn'd [ as Athſtants ] to their Kings 
IleeoCouperias [Or the Antients,) and Lycurgus nam'd 1t 
plainly Tepso7e, [ or the Councel of old Men ; ] and even 
ro this Day rhe-Councel of the Rowzax: is catl'd the Se- 
nate [ from Senn, lignitying old Age.] And as the 
Law places the Diadem and Crown, ſo does Nature the 
Hoarineſs of the Head, as an honorable Sjgn of Prince- 
ly Dignity. And Iam of Opinion, that Tiga; [(ignity- 
in; an honorable Reward, } and T«ez:gev, [ {ignifying 
to honor, ] continue [til] in uſe amongſt the Greeks, | b:- 
ing made venerable from [the ReſpeR paid toJo!d Men, 
not becauſe they waſh in warm Water, and {]:ep [on] 


lofter | Beds than others ; ] but becauſe they have as ir 
G were 
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vere a King-like eſteem in States tor their Prudence; 
from which, as from a late bearing Tree, Natute 
ſcarcely 1n old Age brings forth ics proper and perfect 


Good. T hereforc none of thoſe martial and magnani- | 


mous Achatans blam'd that King of Kings L Agamemnon] 
for praying thus to the Gods, 


0 that amoxg the Greeks I had but ten 
Such Councellors, as Neſtor : 


But thcy all granted, that not in Policy only, but in 
War allo, old Age has great Influcnce : 


For one diſcreet Advice 1s much more worth 
Than many Hands, 


And one rational and perſwaſive Sentence effefts the 
braveſt and greateſt of public [Exploits] Moreover; 
the Regal Dignity, which is the perteCteſt and greateſt 
of all Political Governments, has exceeding many 
Cares, Labors and Difficalties ; infoinuch that Seleucus 
15 reported eycrand anon to have ſaid: If Men knew, bow 
[ abortous the only Wriung and Reaaine of ſomany Epiſtle 
7s, they would not f ſo muth as ſtoop to] take up a Draden! 
thrown [93 the Ground.) And Philip, when, being avout 
to pitch his Camp in a fair and commadious Place, he 


was told, that there was not there Forage for his Ju- | 


meuts, cry'd out: O Hercules, what a Life is ours if 
we muſt live for the Convemency of Aſſes. *T is then time 
to perſwade a King, when he is now grown into yeats, 
to lay aſide his Diadem and Purple, and putting on a 
courſe Coar, with a Crook in his Hand, co berake 
himſelf ro a Country Life, leſt he ſhould ſeem to at 
{uperfluouſly and unſeaſonablv, by reigning in his old 
Age. But if the very mentoring ſuch a thing to an 
Avrgeſilaus, a Numa or a Darius, would be an Indignity ; 
}«t us nor, becauſe they are in Years, either drive away 
©2lon fromthe Councel of the Areopagrs,orf.rem ve JCato 
6 of -£ b 7 ; Ou 
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our of the Senate ; nor yet let us adviſe Pericles to a- 
bandon the Democracy. For *cis beſides [alrogecher ) 
unreaſonable [and ablurd, ] thar he, who has in his 
Youth leapt into the Tribunal Cor Chair of the State, ] 
ſhould, after he has diſcharg'd all bis furious Ambiri- 
ons and impetuous Pafffons on the Public, when he 
is come to that Maturity of Years, which by Experi- 
ence brings Prudence, .deſert and abandon the Com- 
mon-wealth, having abug'd ir, as it it were a Woman, 
[for the SatisfaCtion of his Luſt J 

joſe Fox: indeed would not permit the Hedg-hog, 
who offer'd it, to take from him the Ticks, [that fed 
upon his Body : ] For, ſaid he, rf thouremow/ſt thoſe, that 
are full, other hungry on:s will ſucceed them ; {9 "tis of 
neceflity, that a Common-wealth, which is always caſt- 
ing off thoſe, who grow old, muſt be replenithr with 
young Mev, thirſting after Glory and Power, and void 
of Underſtanding in State Afﬀairs. For whence, [I 
pray, ſhould they have it,] it-chey ſhall have been nei- 
ther Diſciples nor SpeQtators of any ancient Stareſman ? 
For if [Sea-Charts and] Treariſes of Navigation cannocr 
make thoſe skilful Pilots, who have not often in the 
Stern been Spectators of the Conflits againſt the 
Waves, Winds and | pitchy Darkneſs of the } 
Night, 

When the poor trembling Sea-man longs to ſee 

Toe ſafety beding Twins, T yndaridz ; 
How ſhould a [raw] young Man: take in hand [ the 
Government of |] a City, and rightly adviſe both the 
Senate and the People, having only read a Book, or 
written an Exerciſe in the Lyceum concerning Policy, 
though he has ſeldom or never ſtcod by the Reins or 
Helm, when grave Stateſmen, and old Commanders, 
having in debating alledg'd both their Experiences and 
Fortures, whillt he was wavering on both ſides, that 
lv he might with Dangers and tranſafting of Afairs, 
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gain Inſtrution > This is not to be ſaid. Burt if ir 
were for nothing elſe, yer ought an old Man to ma- 
nage in public Afﬀairs, that he may inſtru& and teach 
thoſe,who are young. For as thoſe,who teagh[ Children, 
Reading and Muſic, do by pronouncing thE [Letters 
Syllables and Words, ] and ſinging Notes and "Tunes 
before them, lead and bring on their Scholars; ſo an 
[old ] Stateſman, not by ſpeaking and dictating exteri- 
orly, but by afting and adminiſtring public Aﬀairs, 
diretts [ and breeds up ] a young one, who is by his 
Deeds, joyn'd with his Words, interiorly form'd and 
faſhion'd. For he, who is exercis'd after this manner, 
not amonglt | the Diſputes of J nimble T ongu'd Sophi- 
ſters, as in the Wreſtling-Schools, and Anointings 
whe.e there 1s not [the leaſt Appearance of J any Dan- 
ger, but really, and as it were in the Olympian and 
Pythiav Games, [ will tread in his Teachers Steps, ] 


Like a young Co't, which runs by th Horſes ſide, 


As Simonides has it. Thus Ariſtides [follow'd thoſe of ]| 
Cal:thenes, C:moy of Ariſlides, Phocton of Cabrias, Cato of 

Maximus Fabius, Pompey of Sylla, and Polybins of Phils 

femen ; tor theſe, when they were young, joyning 

rhemlelyes with their Elders, afterwards as is were flov- 

riſhing and growing up by their Adminiſtrations and, 
AXQions, gain'd Experience and were inur'd to the Ma- 
nagement of public Afﬀairs with Reputation and Power. 
Michines therefore the Academic, being charg'd by cet 
rain Sophiſters, that he pretended himſelf a Diſciple of 
Carn:ades,when he was not ſo,ſaid : I ras then an Hearn 
of Carneades, when his Diſcourſe, hawii g diſmiſs'd Con! 
tention and Nage, contratted it jolf to what was uſeful, am 
fit to be communicated, Now an aged Mans Goyerament 
being nor only in Words, but in Deeds, far remot 


from ail Oftenta'ion and Vain glory ; as they ſay n 
| the 


. 
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| the Bird 1b:s, that when ſhe is grown old, having cx- 


hal'd all her venemous and ſtinking Savor, ſhe ſends 
forth a moſt ſweet and aromatical one; ſo in Men, 
prown into Years, there is no Opinion or Counſel di- 
{turb*d, bur all grave and ferled. Wherefore, even for 
the young Mens Sake, as has been ſaid, ought an old 
Man to a&t in the Government of the State; thar, as 
Plato ſaid of Wine, allay'd with Water, that the furious 
God was made Wile, being chaſtis'd by another, who 
was ſober; forthe Caution of old Age, mixtamong the 
People with the Fervency of Youth, tranſported by 
Glory and Ambition, may take off thar, which is 
furious, and over- violent. 

Bur beſides [all] this, they are under a Miſtake, who 
think, that as Sailing, and going to the Wars, (ſo alſo 
Acting in the State, is done for ſomething elſe, and 
ceaſes, when that is obtain'd. For the Managing of 
State Aﬀairs is not a Miniſtry, which has Profit for its 
End ; but the Life of gentle, civil and ſociable Ani- 
mals, fram'd by Nature to live civilly, honeſtly and 
for the Benefit of Mankind. Wherefore *cis fit, he 
ſhould be ſuch an one, as that it may be ſaid of him, he 
is employ'd in State Afairs, and not he has been ſo 
employ*d; as alſo, that he is true, and not he has been 
true; he aCts juſtly, and not he has afted juſtly ; and 
that he loves his Country and Fellow Citizens, and not 
he has loy'd them. For to theſe things does Nature di- 
rect, and theſe Voices does ſhe ſound to thoſe, who ate 
not totally corrupted wich Sloth and Effeminacy : 


Thy Father has engenared thee a Man, 
Worthy of much Efteem with Men — -— 


And again, 


Let us mnt ceaſe to benefit Mankind. : 
G Now 
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Now as for thoſe, who pretend Weakneſs and Im- 
otency, they accuſe rather Sickreſs and Infirmity of F 
ody, than old Age; for there are many young Men 
ſickly ! and weak,)] and many old ones luſty [and heal. 
thy : 7] ſo that we are not to remove | from the Admini- 
ſtration of the State] aged, bur impotent Perſons nor 
call [co 1t] ſuch as are young, but ſuch as are able [ to 
bear che Burthen of it.J For Arideus was young, and 
Antigonus old, and yet the latter conquered in a man- 
ner all Aſia, whereas the former, as if he had only 
been to make a dumb Shew with his Guards upon a 
Stage, was but the bare Name of a King, a Property, 
always mock'd by thoſe, who were in Power. As there. 
fore he would be a very Fool, that ſhould think Prodt- 
eus the Sophiſter, and Philetas the Poet, Men indeed 
young, but withal weak, fickly, and moſt an end con: 
fin'd by rheir Infirmity to their Beds, fit to be concern'd 
in the Management of the State; ſo he [| would be no 
leſs abſurd, that ſhould hinder ſuch [ vigorous]old Mex, 
as were Phoctin, Maſaniſſa the Libyan, and Cato the Ro 
an, from governing, or leading forch of Armies. For 
Phocion,when the Athemans were at an unſeaſonable time 
hurrying to War, made Proclamation, that all, who 
were not-above ſixty years of Age, ſhould take up Arm 
and follow him ; and when they were offended art it, 
he ſaid, There zs xo Hardſhip put upon you ; for 1, whi 
am above four(core years old, will be your General. And 
Polybtus relates, that Maſamſſa, dying at the Age of: 
ninety years, lett behind him a young Son of his own 
begerting, not above four years old; and that having a 
lictle betore been in a great Fight, he was the next Day 
ſeen at the Door of his Tent eatinga piece of brown} 
Bread, and thar, he ſaid to thoſe, who wondred at i, 
that he did this ** 
For as'd, to ſhine, as poliſht Braſs, "tis known ; 
But unemploy d, in time nwith Ruſt's oregrown. p 
; 
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As Sophocles bas it ; we all ſay the ſame of that Tipt 
and Luſtre of the Soul, by which we reaſon, rern:e:;n 
ber and thivk. 

Wherefore alſo they ſay, that Kings beccme better 
in Wars and Military Expeditions, than when they 
live at eaſe, Attalus therefore, the Brother of Eunenes, 
being enervated with long Idlenels and Peace, was with 
little Skill managed by Philopzmen, one of his Favorites, 
who tatned him [like an Hog in a Sty : ] ſo thar the 
Romans were wont in deriſion to ask thoſe, who came 
out of Afig, whether the King had any Power with 
Philopzmen. Now one cannot find amongſt the Rexrane 
many ſtouter Generais than Lucullus,as long as he ap- 
ply'd his Mind to Action; bur when he gave himſe.s 
up to an unattive Life, to a continuing lazily at Home, 
and an Uncorcernednels for the Public, being dull'd 
and mortity'd, like Spunges in calm Weather, and then 
delivering his old Ageto be dicred and ordered by Cal- 
hſthenes one of his Free-men, he ſeem'd bewitcl1'd by 
him with Philters and other Incantations till ſuch time 
as his Brother Marcus, having driven away his Feilow, 
did himſelf govern and conduCt the Remainder of his 
Life, which was not very long. Burt Darius, Father 
of Xerxes, { ſpeaking of himſelf, } ſaid, that by Difficul- 
tics he grew wiſer than himſelf. - And the Scythian Ate- 
as affirmed, that he thought there was no diticrence 
bewwee.1 himſelf and his Horle-keepers, when he was 
idle. And Dronyſius the Elder, when one askt him, 
whether he was at leiſure, anſwered, May that zewr be- 
fall me. For a Bow, they ſay, if over-bent, will break; 
and a S5ul, if roo much f{lackred. For ever Viuſcians, 
it they [over-long}] orait to hear Accords ; Gcometrici- 
ans, if they leave off demonſtrating their Propoſi:ions ; 
and Arithmzticians, it they diicontinue their caſting up 
of Accounts, do together with. the Afﬀtions impair bv 
the Progrefſes of Time the Habits, though they are not 

I & Practica, 
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practical, bur ſpeculative Arts; but the Habit of Statef. F 
men, being wiſe Counſel, Diſcretion and Juſtice, and 
beſides theſe, Experience, taking hold of Opportunities, 
and a Faculty [to make uſe] of Words, workiag Per- 
{waſion, is maintain'd by frequent ſpeaking, ating, rea. - 
ſoning and judging. And an hard thivg it would be, 
that the avoiding to do theſe things ſhould ſuffer ſuch 
and ſo great Vertues to run out of the Soul. For 'tis 
robable alſo, that Humanity, triendly Society and 
eneficence will alſodecay, of which there ought to be 
no End or Limir. 
If then you had Tithonus to your Father, who was 
' Indeed immortal, but yet by reaſon ot his old Age ſtood 
perpetually in need of much Attendance, I do think, 
you w:uld ſhun, or be weary of looking to him, diſ- 
courſing with him, and helping him, as having a long 
rime done him Service. Now our Country, which [ as 
the Greeks in general name it Taerets, as if it reſembled 
our Fati:er, {o] the Grectans call Mnrets, [as being more | 
like our Mother.] being older, and having greater 
Rights than our Parents, is indeed long laſting, yet 
neither free from the Inconveniences of old Age, nor 
ſelf-ſufficient, bur ſtanding always in need of a ſerious 
Regard, Succor ard Vigilance, pulls to her, and rakes 
hold of a Stateſman, 


And with ſlrong hand reſtratns him, who would go. 


And you indeed know, that I have theſe many Pythiads 

ſerv'd the Pythian { Afollo ;,) but yet you would not ſay 
co me : Thou haſt ſufficiently, O Plutarch, ſacrificed, gone 
:n Proceſſion, and led Dances | in hanov of the Goas : |] 'tts 
mow tine, that betng in years, thou ſhoulaſt 11 favour of thy 
old Ape. lay aſide the Garland,ana leave the Oracle. T here- 
fore neither do you think, that you, who are the chict 
Prieſt and Interpreter of Religious Ceremonies in the 


State, may leaye the Seryice of Fufzter, the Protege 
0 
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of Cities, and Governor of Aſſemblies, for [ the Per- 
formance of ] which, you were long fince conſecrated. 

Bur leaving, if you pleaſe, this Diſcourſe | about 
things ] withdrawing [ old Men ] from [ performing 
their Duties to ] the State ; let us make it a little the 
Subje& of our Conſideration and Philoſophy, how we 
may enjoyn them no Exerciſe, unfitting, or grievous 
to their Years, the Adminiſtration of a Common-wealrh 
having many Parts, beſeeming and ſuitable for ſuch 
Perſons. For, as if we were oblig'd to finilh [ our Days 
with perſeyering in the PraCtice of ] ſinging, it would 
behove us, being now grown old, of the many Tunes 
and Tenſions, there are of the Voice, which the Mult- 
cians call Harmonies, not to aim at the higheſt and 
ſhrileſt [Note,] but [ro make choice of that] in which 
there is an Eaſineſs, [ joyn'd ] with a decent Suitable- 
neſs; ſo ſince *cis more natural for men to at and ſpeak 
eyen to the end of their Lives, than *cis for Swans to 
ſing, we muſt not rcje& Aftion, like an Harp, that is 
{ct roo high, bur | rather) let it a little down, accommc- 
dating it to ſuch Employs in the State, as are caſte, mo- 
derate and fitting for Men in years. For neither do 
we ſuffer our Bodics to be altogether motionleſs, and 
unexetcisd, becauſe we cannot | any longer ] make uſe 
of Spades and Plummets, nor yer throw Cots, or skir- 
miſh in Armor, as we have formerly done ; but ſome 
of us do by Swinging and Walking, others by playing 
gently at Ball, and ſome again by Baden, ſtir up 
our Spirits, and reyive our [natural] Heat. Therefore 
neither let us permit our ſelves to be wholly chill'd and 
frozen by Idleneſs; nor yet on the contrary, let us by 
burthening our ſelves wich every Office, or intermed- 
ling with every public buſineſs, force our old Age, cor- 
vinc'd of its Diſability, to break forth into theſe Excla- 
mations, 


The 
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The Spear to brandiſh, thou, Right Hand, are bent ; 
 Butweakola Age oppoſes thy Intent. 


Since even that Man is not. commended, who in the | 
Vigor and Strength of his Years, impoſing all public 
Aftairs in general on himſelf, and unwilling to leave a+ 
ny thing for another,as the Stores ſay of Zuptter, thruſts 
himfelt into all Emplovs, and intermeddles in every 
Buſineſs, through an inſatiable Deſire of Glory, or En- 
vy againſt thoſe, who are in ſome meaſure Partakers of 
Honour and Authority in the Stare. , But ro an old 
Man, though you ſhould free him from the Infamy, | 
yet painful and miſerable would be an Ambition,always 
laving wait atevery EleEtion of Magiſtrates, a Curiolt- 
ty, attending for every Opportunity, of Judicature, or 
Aſſembling in counſel, and an Humor of Vain-glory, 
catching at every Ambaſhe and Pratronage. For the 
doing of theſe chings,: even with the Favour [and good 
Liking of every one] is too heavy for that Ape ; and 
yet the contrary to this happens ; for they are hated by 
che young Men, as leaving them no Occaſions of Atti- | 
on, nor ſuffering them to put themſelves forth ; and 
their ambtious Delire of Primacy and Rule is no lels 
odious to others, than the Covetouſnels and Voluptu- 
ouſneſs of other old Men. Therefore, as Alexander, 
unwilling co tire his Bucephalus, when he now began to 
grow old, did before the Fight ride on other Horſes, | 
to view his Army, and draw ic up for Battle; and 
chen, after che Signal was given, mounting this,marcit 
forth, and charg'd the Enemy ; ſoa Stateſman, it he1s 
wiſe, moderating himſelf, when he finds Years com- 
ing on, will abſtain from [intermedling in] unneceflary 
Afairs, and ſuffering the Stare ro make uſe of yonnger 
Perſons in ſmaller Matters, will readily exerciſe himſelf 
in [ſuch, as are of ] great [importance.] For Cham- 
pions, {or ſuch as play public Prizes, ] indeed keepin 
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Bodies untouch'd and unimploy'd in neceflary Matters, 
[that they may be in a readineſs] for unprofitable ſand 
{uperfluous Engagements ;] bur let us on the contrary, 
lerting paſs little and frivolous, carefully preſerve our 
ſelves for worthy [and gallant Aftions.] Forall things 
perhaps, as. Homer ſays, equally become a young Man ; 
[now all Men] eſteem and love him ; ſo that for under- 
raking frequently] little and many Bulineſles, they ſay, 
he is laborious and a good Commonmwealths-man, and 
for [ cnterprizing none but? ſplendid and noble A&ions, 
they ſtile him generous and magnanimous ; nay, there 
are alſo ſome Occurrences, when even Contention and 
Raſhneſs havea certain Seaſonableneſs and Grace, be- 
coming ſuch Men. Burt an old Mans Undertaking in a 
State ſuch ſervile Employs, as are the farming out of 
the Cuſtoms, and the looking after the Havens and 
Marker-place, or elſe his running on Embaſſies and 
Journeys to Princes and Potencates,when there is no ne- 
ceſlary or honourable Afﬀairs to be treated of, but only 
Complements, and a maintaining of Correſpondence, 
{auch an one, dear Friend, ſeems to me a thing milera- 
ble, and not to be imitated ; bur to others, perhaps 0- 


dious and intolerable. 


For *cis not even ſeaſonable for ſuch Men to be em- 
ploy'd in Magiſtracies, unleſs it be ſuch, as bear ſome- 
what of Grandeur and Dignity ; ſuch is the Preceden- 
cy in the Councel of Areopagus,which you now exerciſe, 
and ſuch alſo by Zowe is the Excellency of the Amzphittycn 
man Office, which your Country has conferr'd on you 
for your Life, having and caſie Labour, and pleaſant 
Pains» And yet-old Men ought not ambitiouſly to af- 
fect even theſe Honours, but accept them with Refu- 
ſal, not ſeeking, but being (ought ; nor as taking Go- 
vernment on themſelves, but beſtowing themſelves on 
Government Por *tis not, as Tiberius Ceſar ſaid, a 
Shame for thoſe that ate above threeſcore years old, " 
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reach forth their Hands to the Phvſician; but ir far 
more mil-bejcems them to hold up their Hands to the 
People,to beg rheir Vores or Suffrages for the obtaiting 
Offices; for th11s is ungenerous and mean ; whereas the 
contrary has a certain Majeſty and Comlineſs, when, his 
Country chooſing, inviting, and expeCting him, he 
comes down with Honour and Courteſte to welcome and 
receive the Preſent; truly befitting his old Age and Ac- 
ceprance. After the ſame manner alſo oughr he,thar is 
grown old, to uſe his Speech in Aſſemblies, nor ever 
and anon climbing up tothe Deskſto make Harangues.] 
nor always like a Cock, crowing againft thoſe that 
ſpeak, nor letting the Reins of the young Mens Reſpett 
ro him, by contending againſt them, and provoking 
chem, nor breeding in them 'a Delire and Cuſtomof 
Diſobedicnce, and Unwillingneſs ro hear him ; bur to 
paſs by, and let them ſtruc and brave it againft his Opi- 
nion; neither being preſcar, nor concerning himſelf 
much at it as long as there is no great Danger to the 
Public Safety, nor any Offcnce againſt what is honeſt 
and decent. 

But in ſuch Caſes [on the contrary} he ought,though 
no Body call him, torun beyond his Strength, or to de- 
liver himſelf to be led, or carry*d in a Chair, as Hiſto- 
rians report of Claudius Appius in Rome, For he,havin 
underſtood, that the Senate [after their Army had win, 
in a great Fight worſted by Pyrrhys, were [debating a- 
bout] receiving Propoſals of Peace and Alliance, could 
not bear ir, but,although he had loſt both his Eyes,caus'd 
himſelf to becarry'd through the Common Place {trait 
to the Senate-houſe, where entring amongſt them, and 
{tanding up inche midſt.he ſaid, That he had formerly in- 
deed been troubled at his being depriv'd of his Sight, 
but that he now witht he had alſo loſt his Ears, rather 
chan to have heard, that ther Roxzan Senators[ were con- 


{ultingand acting things ſo ungenerous and dihonory 
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ble. And then partly reprehending, and partly teach- 
ing and cxalting them, he perſwaded them ro berake 
themſelves preſently ro their Arms, and fight with Pyr- 
rhus for [the Dominion of ] Italy. And Solon, when 
the Popularity of P:ſitratus was ciſcover'd to be only Ja 
Plot ſtor the obtaining] of a Tyranny [over them, ] 
none daring to oppoſe or impeach ir, did bimſelf bring 
forth bis Arms, and ſetting them before | the Doors 
of } his Houſe, call'd out to the People to afhſt him ; 
and when P!{iſtrates ſent ro ask him, what gave him the 
Confiderce ro aCt in that manner;/My old Age,anſwered he. 
For Matters, that are ſo neceſſary as theſe, inflame 
and. rouſe up old Men, who are in a manner exrinCt, 
ſo that they have but any Breath yerlefr them ; but in 
other Occurrences [an old Man,] as has been ſaid, ſhall 
be careful to avoid mean and ſervile Offices, and ſuch, 
in which che Trouble to thoſe, who manage them, ex- 
ceeds the Advantage and profir, for which they are done. 
Sometimes by expeCting alſo, till the Citizens call, and 
deſire, and ferch him our of Houſe, he is thought more 
worthy of Credit | and Authority,] by thoſe who re- 
queſt him. Andevyen when he is preſent, let him for 
che moſt part ſilently permit the younger Men to (peak, 
asit he yerean Arbitrator,judging,.o whom the Reward 
and Honor of this their Debate about public Marters 
ought to be given ; but if any thing ſhould exceed a due 
Mediocrity, let him mildiy reprchend ir, and with 
Sweernels cut off all obſtinate Contentions, all injuri- 
ous and choleric Expreſſions, dircfting and teaching 
(wichout reproof) him, that errs in his Opinions, boldiy 
praiſing him, that is in the Right, and often willingly 
ſuffering himſelf to be overccmes, perſwaded and 
brought abour, that he may hcarten and encourage 
them, and {. metimes with Commendations ſupplying, 
what has been omitted, not vnlike to [aged] Neſtor, 
whom Homer makes to ſpeak in this mauner ; bo 
re 
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There is no Greck, can contradict, or mend, 

What you have ſaid ; yet to no perfett End | 
Is your Speech brought. No Wonaer ; for't appears, 
You're young, and may my Son be for your Years. 


But if it were yet more [[Ciyil, and] Poliric, not only in 
reprehending them openly, and 1a the Face of the Peo- 
pie, to forbear that Sharpneſs of Speech, which exceed- 
ugly daſhes [a young Man,] and puts [him] our of 
Countenance ; but rather | wholly abſtaining trom all 
ſuch public Reproofs,] privately [to inſtru&t] ſuch, as 
[ one ſhall diſcern to] have a good Genus for the Ma- 
naging of State Aﬀairs, drawing them on by ſetting 
gently before them uſeſul Counſels & political Precepts, 
inciting chem rocommendable Attions,cnlighting their 
Underſtanding,and ſhewing them,asthoſe do,who teach 
to Ride, how at their beginning to render the People 
tractable and mild ; and it any young Man chances to 
tall, not tro ſuffer him to lye gaſping and panting on the 
Ground, but to help him up, and comfort him,as Ar:- 
ſttdes dealt by Cimon, and Meneſiphilus by Themiſtocles, 
whom they rais'd up, and encourag'd, though ar firſt 
they were harſhly receiv'd, and ill ſpoken of in the 
Ciry, as audacious and intemperate. *Tis ſaid alſo, 
that Demoſthenes being rejefted by the People, and ta- 
kirig it ro Heart,there came to him a certain old Man, 
who had in former Years been an Hearer of Per:cles, 
and told him, that he, naturally reſembling that grear 
Man, did unjuſtly caſt down himſelf. In like manner 
Euripides exhorted Timtheus, when he was bif'd at for 
introducing of Novelty,and thought to tranſgreſs againſt 
[the Law of Mulic,] to be of good. Courave, for 
char he ſhould in a ſhort time have all che Theatres 
ſubje& ro him. HIS | = 

In brief, as in Rowe the Veſtal Virgins have their 


Time divided [into three parts.] in one of which they 
were 
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were to lIcarn, [what belong*d to the Ceremonies of 
their Religion,] in the ſecond ro exccure what they had 
learnt, and in the third*to | ceach the younger ; ] and 
asin like manner they «call every one of thofe, who 
are conſecrated to rhe Service of Diana in Epheſus, frſt 
Melliere, Cor one, that 1s, 'to be a Prieſteſs) then Here, 
ſor Pticſteſ(s,] and thirdly, Pertere, Cor one that has 
been a Prieſtels ;] ſo he, 'that is Perte& Stateſman, is 
at firſt a Learner in the Management of public Afﬀairs, 
then a Prafitioner, and at laſt a Teacher and JIn- 
ſtrufter in the Myſteries [of Government.) For in- 
deed he, who ts to prelide or overſee others, that are 
performing their Exerciſe, or ] fighting of. Prizes, 
cannot [at the ſamie time exercite /and ] fight himfeif, 
Bur he, who inftrudts a young Man in : public 
Aﬀairs and Negotiations of the State, and- prepares 
him | 


Bath to ſpeak well, and at heroitly 


For [the Service of Jhis Country is in 'no. {mall or 
mean Degree uſeful ro the Common-wealth ; bur in 
that, at which Lycurgas chiefly-and principally aiming 
himſelf, accuſtom'd young Men to'perſiſt in Obedience 
to every one, that:was elder, as if he werea Law- giver ; 
For to what, [think you,] had Lyſaader reſpet, when 
he ſaid, that 12 Lacedemon Men moſt honorably grew 
old > Was it.becauſe old Men moſt honourably . grew 
after the Tilling of their Ground, put out Money to 
Uſe, fittogerher ar Tables, and after their Game take 
a chirping Cup > You will nor, [ I believe, ] ſay any 
{uch thing. But becauſe all ſuch Men, being after ſome 
lort in the Place of Magiſtrates, fatherly Governors, or 
Tutors of Youth, inſpected nor only -the Pablic At- 
fairs, bur alſo made inquiry, [ and that ] not ſlightly into 
every Act.on of the younger Men, both as concerning 
tacir Exerciſes, Recrcations and Diet, beivg — 
| bl indce 
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indeed to Offenders, bur venerable and deſtrable to 


the Good, For young Men indeed always vencrate 
and follow thoſe, who increaſe and cheriſh the Neatneſs 


and Generofity of their Diſpoſition without any Envy, | 


For this Vice, though beſeeming no Age, is nevertheleſs 
in young Men veil'd with ſpecious Names, being ſtil'd 
Emulation, Zeal and Deſire of Honour ; but in old 
Men 'tis altogether unſeaſonable, ſavage and unmanly, 
Therefore a Stateſman, that is in years, muſt be very 
far from being Envious, and not like thoſe old Trees 
and Stocks, which, as with a certain Charm, manifeſt. 
ly withdraw the nutritive Juice from ſuch young 
Plants, as grow near them, or ({pring up under them, 
and hinder their Growth ; but Kindly ro admit, and 
even offer himſelf co thoſe, that apply . themſelves to 
him, and ſeek to converſe with him, direfting, leading 
and educating them, not only by good Inſtructions and 
Counſels, bur alſo by affording them the Means of ad- 
miniſtring ſuch public Afairs, as may bring them Ho- 
-nor and Repure, and executing ſuch unprejudicial Com: 


miſhons, as will be pleaſing and acceptable to rhe Mul- | 


etrude. But for ſuch things, as, being untoward and 
difficult, do, like Medicines, at firſt gripe and moleſt, but 
afterwards yield Honor and Profit ; upon theſe things 
he ought nor to put young Men, nor expoſe thoſe, who 
are unexperienc'd, tothe Mutinous Clamors of the rude 
and ill-natur'd Multitude, but ſhould rather rake the 
O4:um upon himſelf for ſuch things, as | though har(h 


and unpleaſing] may yet prove beneficial to the Com: | 


mon-wealth; tor this will render the young Men both 
more affeCionate to him, and more cheartful in { the 
Undertaking) other Services. 

But beſides all his, [that we have already ſaid, ] we are 
[co conſtder andÞ keep in mind, that to be a Stareſman, 
is not only to bear Offices, go on Embaſies, talk aloud 


in public Mectings, and thunder on the Bench, ſpeak- 
ing 
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ing and, wicing ſuch -rhings, {in 'which the. Vylgar 
thigk the, Art of Government to conlliſt ; as they allodo, 
that thoſe only philoſophizs, who diſpute from a Chair, 
and ſpend their Leiſure time in Books. - But the Policy 


and Philoſophy,continually exerciyd in Works,and con- 


ſpicuous in Actions, was tto wife unknown to them ; 
for they;ſay,as Dicearchus afficm'd, that they, who fetch 
Turns to and fro in Galleries, walk ; . but not they; who 
go into the Country, or to | vilat] a Friend, Bur the be- 
ing a Stateſman is like che being a Philoſopher., Where- 
lore Socrates did nor only philolophize, when he negher 
lagd Benches, nor ſeated himſelf in his. Chair; ,nor 
= the Hour of, Conference and Walkingz appointed 
for his Diſciples, but alſo when, as-it hapned, he play'd, 
drank, went ro War with ſome, bargain'd, finally, e- 
yen when he was impriſon'd, and. drank the Poyſon; 
having firſt ſhewn, that [Mans] Life does at all times, 
in. every parr, and univerſally in-all Paffions and Ati- 
ons admit of- Philoſophy: The ſame alſo we arc to 
underſtand of Civil Goyernment, Fro wit, ] that Fools 
do not adminiſter the State, either when they lead forth 
Armics, ,write Diſpatches { and Edits, } .or make 
Speeches to the People z bur that they cither [endeavar 
to inſ1autate themſelves into.the Favour of che Vulgar, 
and] become popular, ſeek applauſe by cheir Harargucy, 
raiſe Seditions and Diſturbances, or [at the beſtTpertorm 
ſome Scxyice, as compell'd by, Neceffity. Burt he, that 
ſeeks the. blic Good, loves his Country and Fellow 
Citizens, has a ſcrious regard [ to the Welfare of the 
State, ] and is a-triis Common-wealths-man,. ſuch au 
one,] though ,he.never. puts on [the. milicary Garment, 
or Senatorial } Robe, is yet always imploy'd in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the State, by inciting ſto pno_ thoſe, 
who are able, guiding Lang inſttuQing) thoſe, that want 
it, afliſting [and adyiſ1ng] thoſe, that ask Counſel; de- 
torowg [and reclaiming] as 7h that arc ill giyen, [aod 
> Do 
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about to do miſchief ] and confirming [arid eviconrag- 
ing] thoſe, that are well rhiaded' ; ſo thar "ts manifeſ?, 
he does not for faſhions ſake apply hithſelf ro:the Pab- 
lic Afairs, 'nor go [then]-to-the Theatre:or Countel, 
when there's any haſt,' or hes ſent for f. by Name, ] 
that he may have the firſt Place there, being orherwile 
[only] preſent for his Recreation, as when he gots to 
[ ſee} lome Shew, or to hear [a Conſorr of Mufic;J' bur 
[on the contrary, ] chough abſent in Body, yet is he 
preſent in Mind, and being inform'd of what is done, 
approves ſome things, and diſapproves others. For 
neither did Ariſtides amongſt the Athemars, nor Cato 
amoneſt the Romans often execute the Office of Chief 
Magiſtrate; and yer [both the one and the other] em- 
ploy'd their whole Lives perpetually in the Service of 
their Country. And Epamizondas indeed, being Gene- 
ral, perform'd many and great Actions ; bur yet there 
is related an Exploit of his, when he had neither Com- 
mand in the Army, nor Office in the State, not inferior 
to any of them ; [perform'd] about Theſſaly; for, when 
the Commanders, having |. through Iradvertency 3 
drawn a Squadron into a difficult and diſadyantageons 


Ground, were in a maze, for that the Enemies preſs'd 
Hard upon them, galling them with their Arrows ; he, | 


being calFd up from atnongſt the heavy-arm*d Foot, 
firſt by his encouraging them diſſipated che Trouble 


and Fright of the Army, and then haying-arrangd 
and brought into Order that Squadron, whoſe Ranks 


had deen brokev, he cafily dilengag'd them'[ out of 


' thoſe Straits, ] and plac'd them in tffont againſt their 
Enemies, who, thereupon changing [their Reſolutions,] 
marcht off, Alſo when 4gzs, King, fof Sparta,] was 
leading on his Army, already put in good Order for 
Fight, againſt the Enemies, a certain old Spartan calfd 
out aloud to him, that he thoughr to cure one Evil by 
another ; ſhewing, that he was deſirous, the pun un- 
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ſepſonable- Promptneſs ro fight ſhould: ſalve the Dit- 
gtace of their over-baftyDepatrure from/betore Argos» 
as Thacydides fays. Now pre, hearing bim,. took his 
 Adyice, a6d at that prefent rerreated 4; bar | afrerwatds, ] 
got che Victory. - And: there:was everyday fer aChair 


{tor himJ betore the: Daors of the Palace, and the E- 


bot, often rifing:-[|\from their Confiſtory, and going ] 


caHim, ask'd {his:Advicde;Jand confulted:bim about the 


grcateft [and moft'inportant: Aﬀairs ::] for he was e- 
Reem'd: very. prudentz-and-is recordedtxo have been a 


\Mansf grear Senſe>-iAnd theretore having now wholly 


;ethanſied-the Strengity oft his Body, and: being for rhe 
moi: part ty'd rohis'Bed, when the Ephors ſent for him 
to'the common Flall of the City; heſtravero ger up, and 
go to them ; bur walking heavily, and with grear Difi- 
culty, and mecting by the way certain Boys, he aske 
them, whether they knew any thing ſtronger than the 
Neceſſity of obeying their Maſter. And they anſwer- 
ing him, {that ] Inability [was of greater Force, ] he 
ſuppoſing, that this ought to be the Limit of his Ser- 
vice, turn'd back again homewards. For a Readineſs 
[and Good Will co lerve the Public, )] ought not to fail, 
whilſt Abilicy laſts ; but when that is once gone, %is no 
longer to be forc'd. And indeed Szrpr0,both in War and 
Peace, always us'd Ca'us Lelius tor a Councellor; inſo- 
much that ſome ſaid, Sc:pio was the AQtor of thoſe no- 
ble: Exploits, and Cairns the Poer, for Author.] And 
Cicero himſelf confe(s'd, that the honorableſt and greateſt 
of his Councels, by the right performance ot which he 
[in his Conſulſhip}] preſery'd his Country, were con- 
ccrted with Publius Nrgidins the Philofopher. Thus is 
there nothing, that in many manners of Goyernment 
hinders old Men from helping the Public by the beſt 
things, {to wit, by their] Reaſon, Sentences, Freedom 
of Sperch, and (ollicitous Care, as the Poets term it. 
For not only out —_— and corporal Strengrh 
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are the Poſſeffion and Share of the Common-weal ; -bur 
chiefly our Soul, and the Beauties of our Soul, Juſtice, 
Temperance and Prudence, which recciving their Per- 
feftion late and ſlowly, 'twere abſurd, that Men ſhould 
ſcome to] enjoy Houſe and Land; and other Wealth 
and yet ſhould not be beneficial to their common Coun- 
try and Fellow Citizens, -by {.continuance- of } Time 
which docs not ſo much derract from their Miniſterial 
Abilities, as it adds to their Directive and Political. 
And this is the reaſon, why they. pouttray:d the. clder 
Mercuries without Hands and Feet, bat baving; their 
natural Parts ſtiff, enigmatically repreſenting, 'that 
there is no great need of old Mens corporal Seryices, if 
they have but their Reaſon, as is convenient, a&tive 
and fruictul. | 17020 
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Political Precepts, [" or Inſtruftions 
for the Managing of State Af- 


fairs. | 


T, Plu- 

Tranſlated out of the Greek by ch ro 

. arume 

Sam. White, M. D. Menema- 

chus's Re- 

F ever, O Menemachus, that [ Saying of IND 
N-ſtors in Homer, X | wing upon 
public Em. 
There is #0 Greek, can fontradit, or mend, 110y5.gtves 


PIM 4 C(ON- 


What you have ſaid ; yet to no perfect End [4., 41. 
Lr your Speech brought Number f 
Precepts 
Might pertinently be made uſe of, [ and ap- 414 Adver- 
ply'd,] 'cis again(t thoſe exhcrring, but nothing "#9", 
reaching, nor any way inſtryfting, Philoſo- 00 wh 
phers, [who ſufficiently indeed incice Men to ſeveral 
the pertormance of their Duties, but lay not Examples; 
down any Precepts or Rules, by which they ?? mo 
may be guided and direCted ; ] for they dog pon 
[in this reſpe& ] reſemble tholc, who are in- « Jliad g. 


deed 
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deed carefal in ſnuffing the Lamps, but negli- 
gent in ſupplying them with Oyl. Seeing 
therefore that you, being by Reaſon moy'd 
to [ engage your {ſelf in ) the Afﬀairs of the 
State, deſire, as becomes the Nobility [| of 
your Family,] | 


* Jliad.9* * Both to ſpeak well, and att heroicly. 


in | the Service of ] your Country ; and that, 
not having [ attain'd to that Maturity of | 
Age,'to have obſerv'd the Life of a | wile 
and ] philoſophical Man, openly ſpent in the 
Tranſaftions of the State and public De- 
bates, and to have been a SpeCtator of | wor- 
thy] Examples, repreſented not in Word, but 
in Deed, you requeſt me to lay you down 
[ ſome] political Precepts { and Inftruftions, ] 1 
think it no wavs becoming me to give you a 
Denial, bu: [heartily] wiſh, that the Work 
may be worthy both of your Zeal, and my 
II. Firſt, Forxardneſls. Now | have, according to 
be requires your Requeſt, made uſe { in this my Diſcourſe} 
of bim,that of ſandry various Examples. 
is Firſt then for the Adminiſtration of State 
Me Attairs, let there be laid, as a firm and ſolid 
ment of Foundation, an Intemiion [and Purpoſe,] ha- 
Srate Af- vying for its Principle Judgment and Reaſon, 
j —— and not any Impulſe trom Vain-Glory, Emu- 
020d Inren- 120i0n, Or want of other Employment. For 
tion, lick" as thoſe, who have nothing, grateful ro them 
ing at « at Home, frequently ſpe::d their time in the 
right end, Forum [or Co:mmon Hall] rho? they have no 


vithout HE . ' : 
nh: Occaſion that requires it ; {o ſome Men, becaule 


Envey,Fea. thev have no Puline!s of their own, worth em- 

lo»fie, %. ploying themielyes in, thruit themſelves into 

| | - 
piD4iL 
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public Aﬀairs, uſing Policy as a Divertiſement. Several 
Many aiſo; having. been by- chance engag'd —_ of 
in the Negotiations -of - the Common-weal, Cn 
and being(cloy'd wich ther, - cannot yet ealily mit great 
quit them ; in which they ſuffer the ſame with Faults in 
thoſe, who, going on board a Ship, that they reference 
may be there a little roſs'd, and being after 2," 
carry'd away into the Deep, ſend forth ma- pgjnr. 
ny a long Look towards the Shore, bein 

Sea-lick and giddy-headed, and yet neceſlirate 

to ſtay and accommodate themſelyes to their 

preſent Fortune. 


Paſt is the lovely Pleaſure, ( bright, 
They took, when th* Sea was calm, and Weather 
In m—_ at their letſure 
On the Ships Deck , 
Whilſt her ſharp Beck 
With merry Gal, 
And full blown Sail, (arrght. 
Did thro the ſurging Billows cut its Courſe 


And theſe do moſt of all diſcredit the Matter 

by their Repenting aud being diſcontented, 

when cither hoping for Glory, they fall into 

Diſgrace, or expeCting to become formidable 

tw others by their Power, they are engag'd in * Againſt 

Afﬀairs, full of Dangers and Troubles. Bur he, thoſe,who 

who on a well grounded Principle of Rea- _— 

'on underrakes to aft in the Public, as an ambiti. 

Employ very honorable, and moſt beſeeqn- on,. or 

ing him, is diſmay'd by none of theſe things ; Envy, 

nor does he [therefore] change his Opinion. _ 

* For we muſt not come to the Management (jyes in: 

of the Common-weal on a Deſign of gaining to the 

and growing rich by it, as thoſe about Strg- State. 
H 4 tocles 
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tocles and ' Democltdes exhorred one another to 
the Golden Harveſt, ſo'in Mirth terming the 
Tribunal or Place of making'Harangues to 
the People; nor yet as ſeized with-{fome ſud- 
den fit of Paſſion, as did heretofore Caius 
Gracchus, who, having, whilſt” his Brathers 


Misfortunes were hot, withdrawn himſelf to | 
a retir'd Life, moſt remote from Public At- | 


fairs, did afterwards, inflam'd by Indignation 
at the Injuries and 'Afﬀeronts, put on him by 
fome | Perſons, thruſt himſelf into the State, 
where being ſoon fill'd with Afﬀairs and Glo: 
ry, when he ſought ro deliit, and delir'd 
Change and Repoſe, he could not (ſo great 
was it grown ) find how to lay down (his Aus 
thority, but periſht with ic. And as for thoſe, 
who through Emulation and | Defire of Glo- 
ry } frame themſelves | for the Public, J as 
Actors for the Stage, they muſt needs repent 
Cof their Deſign, tinding themſelves under a 


Neceflity of 7| cither ſcrving tizolſe, whom they | 


thick chemlelves worthy tro govern, or dif- 
111, z: Obliging thoſe, whom they delire to pleaſe. 


ſtews by Now I am of Opinion, that choſe, who by | 


fir Similt- chance, and without foreſight, ſtumble upon 
rudes, bow Policy, falling as ir were into a Pir, cannot 
they ought , ; 

10 be dj. Þut be troubled and repent; whereas they, 
poſed, whothat go leiſurely into it, with Preparation and 
enteron a good Reſolution, comfort themſelves mo- 
whe Ma- gerarely in [all] Occurrences, as having no 
Jr rug other End of their ACtions, but [rhe dil- 
Aﬀeirs ; charging of their Du:y with ] Honour. 
that is, Now they, that ' have thus grounded their 


4 conſider, 
end throughly underſtand the Diſpoſition of thaj-, they are 10 govern, 
that ly ju7ring rbemeless ro it, they may min them 6v litde and link. 


Choice 
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Choice within themſelves, and render'd it im- 
moveable and difficult ro be chang'd, mwſt 

ſer themſelves to contemplate the Diſpoſition 

of the Citizens, [or People they have to go- 

vern,] chiefly, as ic appears to be moſt preva. 
lent, . being 'compounded of them all.” For 

the Endeavouring preſently tro form the. Man- 

ners ard change the Nature of a People, is 

neicher caſte nor ſafe, but 'a Work requiring 

much Time and great Authority. Burt, as 

Wine in the Beginning is overcome by rhe 
Nature of the Drinker, but afterwards gently 
warming [him,] ahd mixing it felf ſin his 

Veins] afhimilates and changes him; who 

drinks it, into its own Likeneſs; ſo muſt a 
States-man, till he has by his Reputation and 

Credit obtain'd a leading Power [amongſt the 
People, ] accommodate himſel# ro the Diſpoſi- 

tions of che SubjeAs, knowing how ro conſi- 

der and conjefture thoſe things, with which 

the people are naturally delighted , and by 

which they are [uſually] drawn. The A- 
themans, to wit, are ealily mov'd to Anger, ,, x. 
and not difficulcly chang'd ro Mercy ; more ample in 
willing to ſuſpe&t quickly, thanto be inform'd th: Peo- 
by ;citure; and as they are readier to help = of 4- 
mean and incon(iJerable Perſons, ſo do they 
embrace and eſteem fac:tious 'and merry 
Speeches; they are exceedingly dce:ighted 

with thoſe, that praiſe them, and very little 
offended with ſuch, as jear them; they are 
terrible even to their Governors, and yer 
courteous to their very Enemies. Far other 

is the Diſpoſition of the Carthagimazs, ſevere, Another 
zigid, obſequious to their Rulers, harſh ro qr. 
| , | cher Cartho 


niane, 
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their Subjects, moſt abjeft; in their Fear, 
moſt: cruel in their Anger, firm in their Re- 
ſolutions, 'untraCtable and: hard ro be moy'd 
by ſportive and pleaſanti Diſcourſe, Should 
Cleon bave requeſted them to defer their A(- 
ſembly, becauſe he had facrific'd ro the Gods, 
and was to feaſt certain Strangers, they would 
not have riſen up, laughing and clapping their 
Hands for Joy ; nor, if Alc:b:ades, as he way 
making an Harangue to them, had ler {lip a 
Quail trom under his Cloak, would they have 


ſtriven, who ſhould catch her, and reſtore | 
her to him again ; but would rather have kill'd 


them both on the place, as contemning and 
deriding them ; ſince they baniſh'd Hanno for 
making uſe of a Lyon to carry his Baggage 
to the Army, accuſing him to affeCt a Tyran- 


A third ny. © Nither do [ think, that the Thebays, if 


Example 


za the 
Thebans 


they had been made Maſters of their Enemies 
Letters, would have forborn looking 1nto 


and Zace- them as did the Athenians, when having ta- 
demmiins ken the Meſſengers of Phlep, who were carry- 


ing a Letter ſuperſcrib'd ro Olymprias, they 
would not ſo much as open it, or diſcover the 
conjugal Secrets of an abſent Husband, written 
to his Wife.Nor yetdol believe, that the 4the- 
n:4ans on the other {ide would have pariently 
{uffer'd the Haughtineſs and Diſdain of Epam- 
2ondas, when refuſing to anſwer an Accaſati- 
on brought againſt him, he roſe up from rhe 
Theatre, and went away through the midſt 
of the Aſſembly ro the place of public Exer- 
ciles. And much leſs am I of Opinion, that 
the Spartans would have endur'd the Contu- 
mely and Scurrility of Stratocles, who per- 
ſwaded the People tro offer Sacrifices of 


Thank(- 
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Thanklgivieg to the Gods, as having ob- 

taind the Victory, and afterwards, when, 

being truly inform'd of the Loſs, they had re- 

ceived, they were angry with him, askt them, 

what Injury they had ſuſtain'd, in having 

_—_ his means ſpent three Days mer- 

rily. 

Courtly Flatterers indeed, like to Quail- 1V. 4good 
Catchers, by imitating the Voices, and afhimi- ©9%rnour 
lating themſelves to [the Manners of] Kings, 7? * 
chiefly infinuate into their Favors, and entrap mode 
them by Deceir; but *cts not convenient for himſelf 19 
a States-man to imitate rhe Peoples Manners, !*/ices of 
but to know them, and make uſe of thoſe = People, 
things roward every Perſon, by which he is ——_ 
moſt likely to be taken. For the Ignorance ot diſcreerty, 
[Mens] Humors brings no leſs Diſorders and 4nd with. 
Obſtacles in Common-weals, than in the 414 them 
Friendſhips of Kings. When therefore you ry 4g 
ſhall have already gotten Power and Authori- ang:he = 
ty amongſt the People, then muſt you en- Means of 
deavor to reform their Dipoſition, treating 77%i"s 
them pgeatly, and by little and litcle drawing ©, /**Þ ſr. 
them tro what is better. For the Changing WER 
of a Multicude is a difficult and laborious 
Work. Bur as for your own Manners [ and 
Bebaviour.] lo compoſe and adorn them, as . He 
knowing, that you are henceforth to lead f,;, 1.7m” 
your Life on an open Stage ; and if *tis no ſelf the 
calie Task for you wholly to extiripate Vice firſt, after 
our of your Soul, at leaſt rake away and fi<Exam- 
retrench thoſe Offences which are moſt no- Rea __ 
torious and apparent. For you [cannot but] vet 
have heard, how Themiſtocles,when he defign'd thers. 
to enter upon the Management of public 
Aﬀairs, withdrew himſelf from AI” - a 

cyel- 
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ſtudying, he ſaid to his intimate Friends, that 


Miltiadess Trophy ſuffer'd him nor to ſleep, - 


And Pericles alſo ſo chang'd himſelf, both as 
to the* Comportment of his Body, and his 
manner of Living, that he walkt gravely, 
diſcoursd affably, always ſhew'd a [ſtay'd 
and] ſerled 'Countenance, continually kept 
his Hand under his Robe, and went only 
that way, ' which led to the pleading Place 
and Council. For a Multitude is not fo trafta- 
ble, as thar'it ſhould be caſie ' for every one 
to take it with Safety ; but 'tisa Service, much 
to be valu'd, if, being like a ſuſpicious and 
Skittiſh Beaſt, ic can be ſo manag'd, that 


- without being * frighted either by Sight or 


Voicz, it wilt ſubmit to receive [aſtruction. 
Theſe things therefore are nor ſlightly to be 


obſery'd ; nor are we to negle&t taking ſuch | 
. Care of our own Lite and Manners, that 


they may ' be clear from all Stain and Re- 
prehenſion. For States-men are not only lia- 
ble to give an Acount of what they ſay or 
do in public; but there is a buſte Enquiry 
made into their very Meals, Beds, Marriages, 
and every cither ſportive or ſerious ACtior, 
For what need we ſpeak of Alcibrades, who, 
be of all Men the moſt ative in public 
Afairs, and withal, an invincible Comman- 
der, periſht by his Irregularity in bis Living 
and Audaciouſneſs, and who by his Luxury, 
and Prodigalicy, render'd the State unbenefit- 
ed by all his other good Qualities > Since 
cheſe [| Athentans] blam'd C:mons Wine, the 
Romars , having nothing elſe to cavil ar, found 
faulc with Scrpro's Sleeping, and the Enemics 
| | 0; 
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Revyelling, and that Watching, - Faſting and 
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of Pompey the Great;: having obſery'd, that he 
fcratch'd his Head with one Finger, upbraided 
him with'it.” For 'as a Freckle or Warr 1n 


VICch , n a 
the Face is more prejudicial than -Stains, aq yen 


Maims and Scars in the reſt of the Body ; choſen Si- 
fo little Faults, diſcern'd in the Lives of Prin- militude. 
ces and States-men, appear great, th$ . an 
Opinion moſt Men have conceiv'd of Go- 
yernment. and Policy, [which they: look .on] 

as a great ſand 'Excellent] thing, and. ſuch as 

ought to be pure from all Abſurdity and Im- 
perfection. . Therefore not unjuſtly is. *- Ls- * Fgrr;.. 
Tius Druſus ' commended, who, when-ſeyeral ,,,, | 
Parts of his Houſe lay open to the :View of ,e49 a; 
his Neighbours, being told by a certain ;,,, 
Workman, that: he. would for the Expence 

only of five Talents, alter and remedy that 

Fault, ſaid; 7 will give thee. tndted' ten,; to 

awake my whole Houſe [o tranſparent, that all the 

City may: ſee, hom T lrve. For he'was atempe- 

rate and modeſt Man. And yet perhaps he 

had no need: of this. Perſpicuity;/\for. :mauy 
Petſons- pry (into: thoſe Manners, :Counſels, 

Adtions - and Lives - of States men, .: which 

ſeem to be: moſt deeply conceal'd, no leſs lo- 

ving and admiring one, and hating.and.de- 

ſpiſing another for their private, than for. cheir 

public TranſaRions. - What ;then 2. pethaps an An- 
you may 'fay;}] Do-nbt-'Citics make ule allo ſwer toan 
of ſuch Men; - as: live \difſchutely and 'e&ffemi- Objcttion 
vately? Ttuc; for as [we ſce } Women with —_ 
Child frequently long tor Stones [and Chalk,] requir'd, 
asthoſe that are Stomach ſick, .do for . Salt that a Gos 
hſh, and ſuch other Meats, which a little af- vernour 


ter they ſpit out again and reje&t ; ſo alſo the _—_ 


Pcople ſometimes thr& Wantonneſs” and rm pim- 
Peru- ſelf, j 


11s 
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Petulancy, and ſome times for want of better 
Guides:make uſe of thoſe, that comes firſt 
hand , [thd at the ſame. time] - deteftiry 
and tontemning them, and: after rejoyce: at 
ſuch'thmgs, ſpoken againſt them, as the' :Ch- 


- median. Plato: makes the People: chemſelyes 


A * 
. * [EY 


fay $1} 1c; 


| Quith, take we by the Hand, and bold Me faſt; | 


Or FR Agyraius Captain chioſe 123 haſt. t + -* 
xY\nd again he brings the 79; calling for Þ 


| ws . Bafin.and'Feacher, that they may vomit, ant 


Mantile hire ty) my Tribunal flands ; 
Anda liuk ater - vis bbs b - ie V1 


+ 
"# 


Ir feras a flinkrig Head, moſt foul Diſeaſe.” 
And the Romaz Peopk,: wheti Carbo promigt 
ther ſomething, and;{6; confirm in) add! 
an Oath and Exccration, > unanimouſly ſwate 
on the contrary, that they would: not believe 
him. -:. And in Lacedemor, ' when a certain dil- 
ſolute Man, '[nam'd] Demoſthenes, had deli- 
ver'd' a very convenient Qpinion,;:the People 
rejeed irs burthe Ephors; [whoapprov'd of 


. his Advice, ] having choſen++by:;Lot one of 
_ the ancient [Senators,)] . commanded hitir10 


repeat the: ſame Diſconrſe; pouring it (as it 
were) out of a filthy Veſtct.into! a clean one, 
thar it might be acceptable-co-the ; Multicude; 
of ſo great moment cither way in political 
Affairs is the Belict conceiy'd of a Perſons 

| = GT _ _[Diſpe- | 
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[Diſpolition and] Manners. Yer are we not 2He 

therefore {o .to lay; che whole {Sreefs} on _ M0 
Vertue, as [utterly] ro negle&t fall] Grace- ; 11 


fulne(s and Mcacy of Speech, "but eltceming toquent, 


Rhetoric, _ not - the Worker," yet 'a that he 


Forwarder? ' of Perſwaſjon, Pay Per- 

' ,* {wade and 
. bring the 
| VFeople to 


Coadjutor '| and: F 
ſhould corre&t that Saying of Menander, 


The Speakers Manners, ot his Spedch, Pa ſwade. Reaſon. 
For both Life an Language [ought to - con- 


cur, uriteſs any one forfooth ſhall ſay; thar, as 


it is: the Pilor, who ſteers the Ship,” and nor 


the Rudder, arid' the Rider, that" 'timns the 
Horſe and not the Bridle ; ſo Polfical Ver- 

tve, ufing nor Elgquence, but Manners; 4s an 
Heli and' Bridle, perſwades and 'gnides a 

City, which is (to ſpeak with Platd) ani 'Atr- 

ma], moſt eaſy to be turn'd, mat: ging”ahd 
direQing it, as it-were, from the Poop: "'For an rx- 
fince theſe great, and as Homer calls them, ample in 
Jove-begorten Kings, ſerring therhſelyes * our Ereat 
wich their Purple, Scepters, Guards an the "5% 
very Oracles of the Gods, and ſubjeAing ro 

them by their Majeſty the Multicude,: as [if 

they were of a] better | Natnre, arid mote 
excellent Mould than other Men,] deſir'd 

alſo tro be eloquent Orators, and neglected 
neicher the Gracefulneſs of Speech, | 


"Nor Public Mecting, that mor#perfeft they 
Might be for Feats of War j ——— 


not only yeherating Jupiter the Counſellor, 
Mars the Slaughterer, and Pallas the Warri- 
or, but inyocating alſo Callofe, hs 
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Who fil attends on Regal, Majcdy. | 


4 


by. her petſwaſive | Oratory appealing, and 


moderating the Fierccoels 'and Violence! of 


. the People; ;How is it poſfi>le, that a private 


Mania a-Plebeian Garb, and with a Vul- 
gar Meen, undertaking to conduct a City, 
ſhould, .ever be able ro prevail.; over, and go- 
vern the Multitude, if he is not endow'd with 
alluring and all-perfwading Eloquence. T he 
Captains indeed, and Pilots of Ships gaake 
ule of, others ro.deliver their Commands; bur 
a.States-man ovghre to, have in himſelf not | 
only a Spirit; of Government, . but alſo a 
commanding. Faculcy of Speech,. that he may 
not ſtand in-need of -anothers Voice, nor be 
conſtrain'd ro; ſay, .as. did Tphicrates when he 
was. run. down by the Eloquence of thoſe, a- 
bour 4r:flophon, My Adverſaries have the better 


 Aftor, but mine 1s the more excellent Play, nor 
'E 


yer be often obligd to make uſe of thefe 
Words of Eurip:aes, | 


O that the Race of miſerable Men 
were ſpeechleſs ; 


And again, 


Alas! Why have not Mens Af airs a Ti 7ngue, | 
That thoſe fine Pleaders,who of Right make rong, 
Might be no longer in Requeſt ? 


For to theſe Evaſions perhaps might an Alcs- 
menes, a Neſtotes, an 1ius, and-all ſuch Me- 
hanical Perſons, as get their Bread by os 

abou 
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Labour of their Hands, be permitted to have 
recourſe. [As ic ſometime hapned] in Athezs, 
where, when two Archicefs were examin'd 
about the ereCting a certain public Work, 
one of them, who was of a free and voluble 
Speech, [and had his Tongue (as we ſay) 
well hung,] making a [long ano) premedi- 
traced Herangue concerning the Method and 
Order [ot railing ſuch a Fabric.} greatly 
moy'd tae Pcople; bur the other, who 
was indeed the better Workman, th6 the 
worſ: Speaker, comig forth into the midſt; 
on:y faid : Ye Men of Athens, what this Man 
has ſpoken, I mill do. For thoſe Men vene- 
rate only [ I1n:rva, furnam®d ]Ergare, [or the 
Arizan,] who, as Sophocles {lays of them, 


Do on the maſſy Anvil lay 

A lifeleſs ron Bar, where they 

With Blows of heavy Hammer mak, 
It pliant to the Work, thy undertake. 


But the Prophet [or Mt-iſter] of Mizerwa Pe- 
lizs, [that is, the ProteCtrets of Cities, ] and 
of Thems, | or Juſtice, ] the Counleller, 


(Which both tonvenes Aſſemblies, and again 
Diſſolves them,) —— ——= 


Making uſe of no other Irſtrument, but 


' Speech, does by forming and faſkioning ſome 


tis 


things, and ſmcothing and poliſhing others, « ang: 
thar, like certain Knots in Timber, or Flats ther Ex- | 


in Iron, arc averſe tro his Work, f embelliſh a 


and] adorn a City. *By this mcan#the 


mple of 
the Pows 
er of Elo- 


Goyernment of Per;cles was in name, (as Thw- quence in 
| cydtaes Pericl:s. 
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cyatdes ſays) a Democracy, [or popular State, ] 
bu: in effe&t, the Rule of one principal Man 
thro the Power of his Eloquence. For 
there was | living at the ſame time | C:mon a 
good Man, as allo Ephtaltis and Thucydides ; 
Now he, being askt by Archidamus, whether 
himſcit or Pericles were the better Wreſtler, 
thus anſwer'd; That zs nt eaſily known ; far 
when I in Wreſtling overthrow bim, he, by his 
Words perſwading the SpeRators, that he dtd not 
fall, gatns the PVittory. And this did not only 


bring Glory to himlclf, bur Safety alſo to the 


City ; for being perſwaded by him it pre- 
ſerv'd the Happineſs, it had gotten, and ab- 
ſtain'd from intermedling with foreign A*- 
fairs, Bur Nicias, hd having the ſame De- 
ſign, yer falling ſhort in the Art of Perſwafi- 
on, when he endeavor'd by his Speech, as by 
agentle Curb, to | reſtrain and] turn the Peo. 
ple, could not compals ir, or prevail with 
them, but was fain to depart, being violent- 
ly hurry'd, and dragg'd, as it were, by the 
Neck and Shoulders into Szczly. They fay, 
that a Wolf is not to be held by the Ears, 
but a People and City are chicfly to be drawn 
by the Ears, and not, as ſome do, who, be- 
ing unpractiyd in Eloquence, ſeek other 
ab{urd and unartiicial wavs of taking them, 
and cirher draw them. by the Belly, makirg 
them Feaſts [and Barquets. ] or by the Purſe, 
beſtowing on them Gitrs [and Largeſfſes,] or 
[by the Eye, ] exhibiting to the Masks and 
{Prizcs, or public] Shews of | Dancers and] 
Fe: cers, by which they do nor ſo much lead, 
as Cmningly catch the People. For tolead a 
People is to perſwade them by Reaſon [ond 

0- 
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Eloquence ;J but ſuch Allurements of the Mul- 
tirude nothing differ from the Baits, laid for 
the taking of irrational Arimals. 

Let not yet the Speech of a Stateſman be y, x. 
youthful and theatrical, as if he were making ving provid 
an Herangue, compos'd, like a Garland of cu- #haz rhe 
rious and florid Words; nor again, as Py oy 4 
theas faid of an Oration, made by Demuſthe- ,,.,.. 
nes, that ic ſmelt of the Lamp and ſophiſtical þim, wto 
Curiolity, ler it conſiſt of over-ſabtil Argu- 4:fres 
ments and Periods, cxaCtly fram'd by Rule 7*/* "gy 
and Compaſs. Bur as Muſicians require, that jj; 
th: Strings of their Inſtruments ſhould be firs, are 
ſwzetly and gently touch'd, and nor rudely the Foun- 
chumm'd or beaten; (ſo in the -Speech of a = A4 
Staceſman, both when he counſels, and when me _ 
he commands, there ſhould not appear either ,,,þer;, 
Violence or Cunning, nor ſhould he think of whar 
himſelf worthy of Commendation, for ha- meight 
ving ſpoken fo: maily, artificially, and with oo F P — 
an exact Obſeryation of PunQualities ; but 5,4, jw, 
his whole Diſcourſe ought to be full of inge- how he 
nuous Simplicicy, true Magnanimity, fatherly ougbr to 
Freedom, and careful Providence and Under- _ : 
fanding, Joyning with Goodneſs, [and Ho- ON = 
nelty,] Graccfulne and Attraftion, proceed- * 
ing from grave Expreſſi ns, and prop:r and 
perlwaſtve Sentences, Now a political Ora- 
ton does much more properly, than a juridi- 
cal one admic of ſententious Speeches, Hi- 
ſtories, Fables and Meraphors, by which thoſe 
who moderately and ſcaſonably uſe them, ex- * when 
ceedingly move [cheir Hearers ; ] as he did, there was 
who ſaid, * Make not Greece one ey'd; and fm 
Demades, when he affirm'd of himlelf, > th xy 

, yin 
that he was to Tut the Shipwork 6 Athens 
2 Ng 
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the State; and Archilochus, when he- ſaid, 


Nor let the Etone of Tantalus, 
Cer this Iſle haiug always thus ; 


*$) he And Pericles, when hexommanded ® the Eye- 
call'd the forc of the Pireum to be taken away : and 
_ 3 Phocion, when he prenounc'd of Leoſthenes's 
pre ; © Vittory, that the Stadzwm [or Carrier] of the 

War was good z bur that he fear'd the Dol: 
1-TheDif. chus [or Aiterciap and Length] of ir. Butin 
courſe ofa general. Majeſty and Grearne!s more befits 
Stateſman 4 poli:ical Diicourſe ; a Pattern of which may 
_— be the 4 Phillippics, and amongſt the Orat» 
Arc an Ons {ct down by Thucydides, the Sthenelaiala of 
great: Epborus, that of Archidamus at Platee, and 
witneſs that of Pericles after the Plague. Bur as for 
—_— thoſe Rhecorical Flouriſhes and Harangues of 
Magi. E[horus, Theipompus and Anaximenes, which 
ſtrates. they mage, aiter ney had arm'd and (et 1n or- 
+ _— der the Batallions, it may be ſaid of them, 
Ons 0 Ye 


—_— Noe talks thus fooliſhly ſo near the Swerd. 
King Phe. 
tip. Nevertheleſs, both Taunts and Raillery may 
2. It - ſomctimes be part of policical Diſcourſe ; fo 
og they proceed not to Þ1jury or Scurrility, but 
times be are uſctully ſpoken by him, who cicher re- 
pickant, prehends or ſcoffs, But theſe things ſeem 
eſpzcially moſt ro be allow'd in Anſwers and Replies 
ve _—_ . For in that manner to begin a Diſcourſe, as if 
ere. One had purpoſcly prepar'd himſelf for it, 1s the 
ly. part of a common Jeſter, and carries with it 
an Opinion of Maliciouſneſs ; as was incident 
to the biting Jelts of Cicero, Cato the. Elder, 
and Exxitheus, an intimate Acquainrance of 
49 | | Ariſtoties 
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Ariſtotles, who frequently began firſt to j:ar ; 
but in him, who does it only in Reyenge, the 
Sealonableneſs of it renders it not, only par- 
donable, but. alſo gracetul. Such was rhe 
Anſwer of Demo8hezes, when one that was 
ſuſpected of T hievery, derided him tor writ- 


117 


Notable 


Exam« 


ing by Night, 1 kzow that th? keeprag my Candle ples, 


burntng | all Night] is offenſroe to yow. $9 when 
Demaxes bawid our, Demoſthenes [ ſor/ooth ] 
would corrett me; | thus would | the Sow, | a5 the 
Provers has it, teach] Minerva: That Minerva, 
[reply*'d Demoſih:n:s, ] was not long ſunce taken 
1 Hduiltery. Not urgracetul alſo was that of 
Xenenetus to thoſe Citizens, who upbraided 
him with fly:'ng when he was General, *Twas 
nith you my dear * Hearts, But in Raillery 


orear Care is to be taken for the avoiding of ©7***"1 
KED RAU 


Exceſs, and cf any thing, that may either by 
its vnſcalonableneſs oftend the Hearers, or 


* The 
reek has 


nifies 


ſhew the Speaker to be of an ungenerous and zeaqds, 


fordid Dilpolition, ſuch as were the Savings 
of Demicrates. For he, going vp into the 
Aſſembly, (aid, that like the City, he had 
little Force, but mnch Wind ; and at the 
Overthrow before Cheronea, going forth ro 
the People, he ſaid: I would z0t hawe had the 
State to be in ſo 411 a Condition, that you ſhould 
G contented to] bear me alſo ging you Counſel. 
or this ſhew'd; a mean Spiriced, Perſon, as 
the other did a Madman ; but neither of 


them was becoming a Stateſman, \. Now the 


Succinneſs of Phocion's Speech was admir'd; 
whence Polyeuitus affirm'd, that . Demoſtbenes 


was the. greateſt Orator ; but that Phocton 


ipake moſt forcibly ; tor that his Dy{courle did 
In yery few Words contain abundance of 


& Mat- 
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Matter; and Demoſthents, who contemn'd 0- 

thers, was wont, when Phocton ſtood up, to 

- lay, 'The Hatchet [or Pruning: Knife of my Ora- 

uM: py; trons ariſe. Let your chief Eendeavour there- 
re. Per;. fore be touſe ro the Multitude a premedita- 
clesand ted, and not empty Speech, and that with 
others, to ſafery, knowing that Pericles himſelf, before 
uea Lan- ne made any Diſcourſe to the People , was 
Pit fon. WONT tO pray, that there might not a Word 
tentious, Pals from him, foreign to the Buſineſs, [he 
and pre- was tO treat of,] *I is requiſite allo, that 
met? you have a voluble Tongue, and exercisd in 
be £-aim?g [peaking on all Occurrences ; for Occaſions 
to anſwer are Quick, and bring many ſudden things in 
and reply political Aﬀairs. Wherefore ally Demoſthenes 
on Occalt- was, as they ſay, inferior to many, withdraw- 
ans ing and abſconding himſelf, when ſudden oc- 
caſton offer'd. And Theophraſtus relates, that 
Alcibiades, deſirous to ſpeak, not only what 

he ought, but as he ought, often heſitated, 

and ſtood Alill in the midit of his Speech, 

ſeeking and compoſing Exprethons, | fit for his 
purpoſe. ] Burt he, who, as Matters and Oc- 

caſtons preſent themſelves, riſes up to ſpeak, 

moſt of all:-:moves, leads and diſpoſes of the 
Multicude. Thus Leo Bizantinus came to 

make an Hetangue to the Athemans, being 

then at diflention amongſt themſelves, by 

whom, when he perceiv'd himſelf to be 

laugh'd at for the Litleneſs of his Stature, 

Phat would you do, (aid he, if you ſaw my Wife, 

who ſcarce reaches uþ to miy Knees? And the 
Laughter thereupon increaſing, Net, went he 

on, 4s little as we are, when we fall out with one 

anther, the City of Bizantium 15 not big _ 

to hold us. * So Pytheas the Otator, who de- 

RE | claintd 
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clarm'd againſt the Honors, decreed to Alexan- 
de" when one ſaid ro him, Dare you, being jo 
young, diſcourſe of ſo great Matters ? made this 
Anſacr, And yet Alexander, whom you decree to 
be a God, 15 younger than I am. *Tis requilire 
allo for the Champion of the Common. weal 
to bring to this, nor {I'ght, butall-concerning 
Conteſt, a firm and ſolid ſpeech, atrended with 
a ſtrong Habic of Voice, and a long laſting 
Breath, leaſt, being tyr*d ani ſpent with ſpeak- 
ing, he chance to be overcome by 


Some rav ning Cryer, nith a roaring Voice, 
Load, as * Cycloborus. — — * A Brook 


near A4- 


| p thens, th 
Cato, when he had no hopes of perſwading the mexrihu If 


People or Senate, whom he found prepoſleſs'd by which fell 
the Courtſhips and Endeavours of the contrary with an 
Party, was wont to riſe up, and hold them a {#307 
whole day with an Oration, by that means de- Nic 
priving his Adverſaries of their Opportunity. 

And thus mnch concerning the Preparation 

and Uſe of Speech may be {ufficient for him, 

who can of himſelf find out and add what nz- 

ceſſarily follows from ir. 

There are moreover two Avenues or Ways ,,, ,,... 
of entring into the Government of the State ; ſtews hs 
the one ſhort and expeditious to the Luſtre 1wo ways 
of Glory, but not without danyer ; the other 9 cntr ing 
more obſcure and flow, bur having alſo greater rag. 
Fecuriry. For ſome there are, who, b:gin- 15; 742 
ning with ſome great and iiluit: jons ACtion, very per- 
bur which requires a couragious Boldnefs, do, tinently of 
like to thoſe, that from a far exiended Pro- pas 5 : 


montory lanch forth into the Deep, ſtcer Ol-,;1p.whar. 


* to be done, and what ro be avoided in ir. 
[ 4 tEct= 
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realy into the very midſt of public 'Afairs, 
thinking Pizaar to have been in the right, 

when he ſaid : | . 


If you a ſtately Fabric ao deſign, 
Be ſure, that your Works Front with Luſtre ſhane. 


' 
1. He For both the Multitude do through a certain 
would Gartiety and Loathing of thoſe, ro wham they 
have one haye been accuſtom'd, more readily receive a 
No Beginner, as the Bcholders do a freſh en- 
timſ-lf ſo <6 - "4 ar 
vertuouſ. Icing ] Combatant, and the Dipnities and Au- 
ly at his thorities, which have a {plendid and ſpcedy 
Entrance, Encreaſe, [cdazic and ] aſtoiſh Envy : For 
moet neither docs that Fire, as Ariſton lays, make 
ſhould be a Smoak, nor that Glory breed Envy, which 
conft:ain» ſuddenly and quick!y ſhines forth ; but of 
ed to thoſe, who grow up flowly and by degrees, 
_ An ſome arc attack'd on this {1e, others on that; 
h wherce many have wither d away about the 
Trivunal, bsfore ever they came to flouriſh, 
Bur when, as they {ay of Ladas, | 


The, Sound 0th' Bar * yet ratled in his Ear, 
* From TPhea l adas having fintſht his Carreir, 


Whence "02524 o PINE, Jr" 

they (ot + AY C/O0W72 0 

arth to : 

1:30, Any one ſuddenly and gloriouſly performs an 


Embatl', triumphs, or leads forth an Army, 
neither che Envious, nor the Diſdainſul, have 
like Power over them, Tas over others.]J Thus 
did Arains aſccnd ro Glory, making the O- 
verthrow \of- the Tyrant Niecocles his firſt ſtep 
to the Mwnagement of the Common-weal; 
T hug did/ Al1b:4des, ſerling the Alliance with 


| fhe M, 1:n:ax5 againſt the Lacedemonmanz, 
| Pompey 
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Pompey alſo requir'd a I riumph, being not yer 
admitted into the Senate, and when Syll[a op- 
pos'd it, he ſaid to him 5 More adore the riltrg, 
than the ſetting Sun ; which when Syllz heat, 
he yielded ro him, And the Peop:c of Row? 
on a ſudden, contrary to the ordinary Couric 
of the Law, declar'd Cornelius Scrpro Conſul, 
when hc ſtood Candidare for the, AJikfhip, 
not from any vulgar Beginning, but admiriag 
the Victory, he had got, whilſt ke was, yer bur 
a Youth, in a ſingle Combar, fought in Spasn, 
and his Gueſts a little after, perform'd at Car- 
thage, when he was a Tribune [| or Colonel J 
of Foot, in reſpect of which, Cato the Elder 
cry'd out with a loud Voice : 


He only's wiſe, the reſt like Shadows ſly. 


Now then, ſince the Affairs of the Cities have 2.Lethim 
neirther Wars to be manag'd, Tyrannies to conſider, 
be overthrown, nor Leagues and Alliances to *hat there 
be treated, what can any one undertake for $7 
the Beginntag 05 an illuſtrious and ſpicndid gork e- 
Government 2 There are yer lefr. public nough cut 
Cauſes aud Ambaſſies to che Emperor, which out for 
require rhe Courage and Prudence of :an a- —_ * 
cute and. cautious Perſon : There are allo in - 
the Cicies many good [_ and laudable Uſages] 
neglefted, which being reſtor'd, and many 

ll Praftices, brought in by Cuſtom, to the 
Diſgrace or Damage of the City, which 

being redreſyd, may gain him the F{tecm of 

the People. Morcovcr, a great Suit rightly 
determin'd, Fidelity ia defending a poor 

Mans Cauſe againſt a powerful Adverlary, 

and Frecdom of Speech in bchalt of Juſtice ro 

| lome 
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ſome unjuſt Nobleman, have afforded ſome a 
glorious Entrance into tre Adminiſtration of 
the State, Not a few alſo have been ad- 
vanc'd by Enmity [ and Quarrels, ] having 
ſer themlelves to attack ſuch Men, whoſe Dig- 
nity was either envy'd or terrible. For the 
Power of him, that is overthrown, does wich 
greater Glory accrew to his Overthrower. In- 
deed thro' Envy to contend againſt a good 
3- One Man, and one, that has by Verrue been ad. 
mutt not \,1c'd to the chiefeſt Honour, as Siymias did 
make ones . : ' 
Entrance againſt Pericles, Alcmeon againſt Themiſtocles, 
by ſetting Clodtus againſt Pompey, and Meneclides the O- 
ones ſelt rator againſt Fpamenonir, is neicher good for 
to de- ones Reputation, nor otherwiſe advantagious. 
grade the F . . , 
Good, but For when the Mulricude, _—_ outrag'd 
only the ſome good Man, ſoon after, as it [frequently | 
Wicked. happens, repent of their Indignation, they think 
| char way of excuſing this Offence the eaſieſt, 
which is indeed the juſteſt, ro wir, the De- 
ſtroving of him, who was the Perſwader and 
Author of ir. But the riſing up to humble 
and pull down a wicked Perſon, who has by 
his Audactouſneſs and Cunning ſubjected the 
Ciry to himſelf ( ſuch as heretofore Cl:on and 
Clitofhon were in Athens) makes a glorious En- 
trance to the Management of public Afﬀaits, 
4. He ag ir were toa Play. I am not ignorant allo, 
ſhes, . that ſome by oppoſing, as Ephialtes did at A- 
ow we . 
muſt take thens and Phormo amongſt the Eleans, an 
heed of imperious and oligarchical Senate, have at the 
ftam- ſame time obtain'd both Authority and Ho- 
bling, ** nor; bur inchis there is great Danger to him, 
png who is but entring upon the Adminiftration of 
Thre- the State. Wheretore Sox took a better Be- 


fhold. pinning; for the City of Athens being an 
c 
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ed into three parts, the Dracrians [ or Inhabi- 
rants of the Hill,] the Pedieans [ or Dwellers 
;n che Plain, ] and the Paralians [or thoſe, 
whoſe Abode was by the Warter-ſide,] he, 
joyning himſelf with none of them, bur being 
indifferent to them all, and ſaying and doing 
all rhings, for to bring them to Concord, was 
choſen the Law-giver to take away their 
——— and by that means ſetled the 
rate. 

Such then, and ſo many Beginnings has VII. The 
the more ſplendid way of entring upon State- /*cond 
Affairs: But many gallant Men have choſen Tr 'E 
the ſafe and flow Method, as Ariſtides, Phoct- ,n tte a4... 
on, Pammenes the Theban, Lucnllus in Rome, nagement 
Cato and Ageſfilaus the Lacedemonan. * For as of public 
Ivy, twining about the ſtrongeſt Trecs, riſes 40", 
up together with them; ſo every one of ,,1;.4 4.” 
theſe, applying himſelf, whilſt he was yet propoſes 
young and inglorious, to ſome elder and i]. many 41- 
luſtrious Perſonage, and growing up and in- 2*i*- 
crealing by lictle and little under his Authori- * x, Thes 
ty, grounded and rooted himſelt in the Coim- gne mu 
mon-weal : For Califihenes advanC'd Ariſttdes, advance 
Cabrias preferr'd Phocton, Sylla promoted Ly vnder the 
cullus, Maximus raisd Cato, Pammenes tor- _— ny 
warded Epaminondas, and Lyſander alliſted A- thar ac. 
gefulaus. Bur this laſt, injuring his own Re- moſt re- 
putation through an unſcaſonable Ambition ſpefted in 
and Jealoufie, ſoon threw off the Director of ** State. 
his Actions; but the reſt honeſtly, politically, 
and to the end, venerated and magnify'd [the 
Authors of ] their Advancement; as the Bo- 
dies, which are oppogd to the Sun, do by re- 
fleQing back the Light, that ſhines upon them, 
augment it, and render it more ——_ 

Cr- 
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Certainly thoſe, who lookt aſquint upon S::- 

þ:0, calld him the Player | or Aftor,] and his 
Companion Lel:us, the Author of his Aftions ; 

yer was not Lelins puftt up by any of theſe 

things, but continu'd to promote the Ver- 

>. Thae ©e and Glory of Scipio. And Afranus, the 
one mat Friend of Pompey, though he was very mean- 
keep the Iy deſcended, yet being at the very point to 
Friend- be choſen Conſul, when [he underfioad, that] 
_ AE Pompey favor'd others, gave over his Suit, ſay- 
re in re. 10g, that his obtaining the Conſulſhip would 
pute, not be fo honorable, as grievous and trou- 
bleſom to him, if it were againſt the good 

WAI, and without the Affiſtance of Powpey. 

Having therefore delay'd but one year, he 

both enjoy'd the Dignity, and preſcry*d his 
Friendſhip. Now thoſe who are thus by o- 

thers led, as it were by the Hand, to Glory, 

do, in gratifying one, at the ſame rime ailo 

gratifie the- Multitude, and incur leſs Odtum, 

if any Inconvenience befals them. Where- 

fore alſo Philip [King of Macedon] exhorted 

[ his Son] Alexander, whilſt he had leiſure, 

during the Reign of another, to ger himſelf 

Friends, winning their Love by kind and at- 

. fable Behaviour. Now he that begins to en- 

thi mor ter upon the Adminiſtration of State Afﬀairs, 
Vertuous ſhould chooſe himſelf a Guide, who is nor 
isto be only a Man of Credit and Authority, but is 
— alſo ſuch for his Vertue. For as 'tis not eve- 
Danger of 77 Tree, thar will admic and bear the Twin- 
keeping ing of a Vine, there being ſome, which utter- 
Company ly choak and ſpoil ics Growth; ſo in States 
—_— thoſe, who are not lovers of | Vertue and] 
_ it" Goodneſs, but only of Honour and Soveraign- 
ty, afford not young [. Beginners any ] Op- 
Portunitics 
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Porcunities of | performing worthy ] Actions, 
but do through Envy keep them down, and 
let them languiſh, | whom they regard, as ] 
depriving them of their Glory, which is, as ic 
were, their Food. Thus Martus, baving firſt 
in Afric, and afterwards in Galatza, done 
many gallant Exploits by [ the Aſſiſtance of ] 
Sylla, forbare [any farther ] ro employ him, 
and [ utterly] caſt him off, being indeed vext 
at his growing [_ into repute, } but making his 
Pretence [the Device, engraven on] his Seal. 
For Syllg being £ueſtor [ or Pay-maſter ] un- 
der Marius, when he was Pretor, | or Gene- 
ral ] in Afric, and ſent by him to Bacchus, 
brought with him Zugurtha Prifoner ; but as 
he was an ambitious young Man, who had 
but juſt taſted [the Sweetneſs of ] Glory, he 
receiv'd not his good Fortune with Moderati- 
on; bur having caugd the Repreſentation of 
the Atticn to be engraven on his Seal, wore 
about him Zugurtha deliver'd into his Hands ; 
and this did Martus lay to his Charge, when 
he turn'd him off. Bur Sylla, paſhog over to 
Catullus and Metellus, who were good Men, 
and at difference with Marius, ſoon after in 
a Civil War drave away and ruin'd Mars, 


who wanted bur little of overthrowing Rome. 


Sylla indeed [on the contrary} advanc'd Pow- 
pey from a very Youth, riſing up to him, and 
uncovering his Head, as he paſſed by, and not 
only giving other young Men Occaſions of 
doing Captain-like Aﬀions, but even inſtiga- 
ting ſome, that were backward [ and unwil- 
__— he fill'd the Armies with Emulation 
and Deſire of Honour , and thus he had the 


Superiority over them all, deſiring not to be 
alone, 
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alone, but the firſt and greateſt amongſt ma- 
ny great ones. Theſe therefore are the Men, 
ro whom young Stateſmen ought to adhere, 
and with theſe they ſhould be | as it were? in- 
corporarted, not ſtealing from them their Glo- 
ry, like e#ſop's Wren, which, being carry'd 
up on the Eagles Wings, ſuddenly flew away, 
and got before her; bur receiving it of them 
with Friendſhip and good Will, ſince they 
can never, as Plato ſays, be able to govern 
arighr, if they have nor been firſt well praftis'd 
in Obedience. 

After this, follows the Judgment, that is to 
viiiwh, be had in the Choice of Friends, in which 
Friends a neither the Opinion of Themiſtocles, nor thac of 
Stateſman Cleon, is to be approy*'d. For Cleon, when he 
ouzhrto firſt knew, that he was to take on him the 
boſe. Government, aſſembling his Friends together, 

brake off Friendſhip with them, as chart, 

which often diſables the Mind, and with- 

draws it from its juſt and upright Intention in 

managing the Afﬀairs of the State. But he 

t. He would have done better, if he had caſt out 

_ not of his Soul Avarice and Contention, and 

rr 4, Cleans'd himſelt from Envy and Malice. For 
$ No. . 

29d he fa. Cities want not Men, that are Friendleſs and 

miliar unaccompany'd, but ſuch as are good and 

with Flat- temperate. Now he indeed drave away his 
tercrs. Friends; but an hundred Heads of fawning 

Flatterers were, as the Comeatan ſpeaks, lick- 

iog abour him ; and being harſh and ſevere 

ro thoſe, that were civil, he again debas'd 
himſelf ro court the Favor of the Multirude, 
doing all things to humor them, and raking 

Rewards at every Mans Hand, and joyning 

him{(elf with the worſt and moſt diltcraper's 
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of the People againſt the beſt. Burt Thewſto- 2: He 
cles on the contrary ſaid ro one, who told him, u__ my 
that he would govern well, it he exhibired pu. wee. 
himſelf alike to all : May 1 zever (it on that triends 
Throne, on which my Frienas ſhall 301 have derogate 
more [ Pow:r] with me, than thoſe, who are 01 —_— 
my Friends. Neither did he well in promiſing [7-4 
the State ro his Friendſbip, and ſubmitting Laws. 
the common and public Afﬀairs to bis private 

Favors and AﬀeCttions. And yet he ſaid to 
$imontdes, when he requeſted ſomewhar, that 

was not juſt : Nether is he a good Poet | or Mu- 

fictan.] who ſings agatnſt Meaſure ;, nor he an 

upright Magiſtrate, who gratifies _ any one? a- 

gatrſt the Laws. For it would really be a 
ſhameful and miſerable thing, that the Pilor 

ſhould chooſe Mariners, and the Maſter of the 

Ship a Pilor, 


Who well can rule the Helm, and 12 good guije 
Hoiſe up the Sails, when Winds begin to rije ; 


and that an Archice&t { or Maſter-builder J] 
ſhould make choice of ſuch Servants and 
Workmen, as wiil not prejudice his Work, 
but rake pains 1n the beit manrer [10 
forward him in the Accompliſhmenr of it; 1 


and that a Stateſman, who, as Pindar has 
ir, 


The beſt of Artiſts, and chief Workman ts, 
Of Equity and Fuftice, —— 


ſhould not preſently chooſe himſelf like-af- 
tected Friends and Miniſters, and ſuch, as 


mighr co-inſpire into him a Loye of Honeſty, 
bur 
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but that one or other ſhould be always un- 

juſtly and violently bending bim to other U- 

fes. For he will be ſeen ro differ in nothing 

from a Carpenter or Maſon, who through lg: 

norance and want of Experience uſes ſuch 
Squares, Rules and Levels, as will ccrrainly 

3. He make his Work to be awry. For Friends are 
I the living and intelligent Inſtruments of 
abuſe his Stateſmen, who ought to be fo far from bear- 
Eciend- 10g them company 1n their Slips and Yranſ: 
ſhiptothe orefſions, that they muſt be carcful, they 
ting Dit do not, even unknown to them,. commir a 
orders in Faule. For this it was, that both dilgracd 
the State. Soloz,, and brought him intodil-reputeamongſ} 
bis Citizens ; for te, kavivg an Intention to 

caſe Mcns Debts, and to bring in [| that, which 

was call'd at Athens ] the Serſachthza ( for that 

was the Name given by way of Extenuation 

to the cancelling of Debts) communicated this 

Delſtgn to ſome of his Friends, who tierevp- 

on did a moſt unjuſt Aft; for having got this 

Inkling, thev boirow'd abundance of Money, 

and the Law bcing a little after brought to 

light, they appear'd to have purcialcd ſtately 

Houſes, and great ſtore of Land wich the 
Wealth they had borrow'd ; and Solo, who 

was himſelf 1njur'd, was accus'd ro have bcen 


Ceyeral © pariaker of their Injuſtice, Ageſilaus allo was 


Examples moſt feeble and mean-ſpiri:ed i: what con- 
to this cern'd the Suits of his Friends, being like the 
purpoſe. Horſe Pegaſus in Earipides, 


Who, frighted, bow'd bis Batk,, more than hid 
Raaer would. 


by 
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So that being more ready to help them in 

their Misfortunes, than was requitir , he 

ſcem'd to be privy to their Injuftices. For 

he fav'd Phebidas, who was condemn'd for 

having without Commifhon {urpriz'd the 

Caſtle of Thebes, call Cadmeia, ſaying, that 

ſuch Enterprizes were to be attempted without 

expeQing any Orders. And when Sphoartas 

fled from Judgment for an unlawful and hei- 

nous Act, having made an Iccurſion into At- 

tica, at ſuch time as the Athenians were Allies 

and Confederates of the Spartans, he procur'd 

him to be acquitted, being ſofrned by the as 

morous Entreaties of his Son. T here is alſo 

recorded a ſhort Epiſtle of his, written in theſe 

Words. If Nicias zs #nnocent, diſcharge him; 

if hets emlty, diſcharge him for my Sake; but 

however it 1s, diſcharge him. But Phocion [on , 14. + 

the contrary] would not ſo much as appear after the * 

in behalf of his Son-in- Law Charillus, when [Xmpicof 

he was accus'd for having taken Money of ethers pre- 

Harpalus; but having ſaid,1n all juſt things I hae i= = _ 

mare you my Ally, went his way. And Timo- ED 

leon the Cortnthian, when he could not by Ad- 2nd his 

monitions or Requeſts difſwade his Brother res: 

from being a Tyrant, confedetated with his ticular per- 

Deſtroyers, For a Magiſtrate ought not to 23. 

be a Friend fon this Condition only, that ic 

be] even tothe Altar, or till he comes tothe 

paint *of beirg forſworn, as Peresles ſometime 

laid ; but [that ic be no farther than is agree- 

able] ro all Law, Juſtice and the Urilicy of 

the State; any of which, being negleCted, 

brings a great and public Dammage, as did 

the not execu'ing of Juſtice on Sphoarzas 

and Phebidas, who = not a little contribute 
to 
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to the engaging of Sparta in the Leuttrian 
ar. 
ix Hy Ortherwiſe Reaſon of State is [o far from 
4Sta:es- neceſſitating one to ſhew himſelf ſevere on 
911 0g"? every [Peccadiflo or] flight Offence of his 
himſelf to- Friends, that it even permits bim , when he 
rm Ag has ſecur'd the Principal Afairs of the Pub- 
r. He may lIcto afhſt them, ſtand by them, and labor 
favour . for them. There are moreover certain Fa- 
terhehas VOTS, that may be done without Envy, as is 
ſccu'd the helping a Friend to obtain an Office, or 
lic, and Tather the putting into his Hands ſome hono» 
how far rable Commiſſion, [or the employing him in] 
s toexreng {OME plauſible Embaſſy, ſuch as is the Con- 
gratulating or Henoring ſome Prince, or 
the making a League of Amity and Alliance 
with ſome State. But if there 1s ſome diff- 
cult , but withal illuſtrious and great, Aftion 
to be perform'd, having firſt raken ir upon 
himſelf, he may afterwards aflume a Friend 
to his Affiſtance, as did D:iomedes, whom Ho- 


mer makes to ſpeak in this manner : 


kuzd. 1.7- Sznce 4 C ompanion you will have me take, 
How can I think a better Choice to make, 
Than the Divine Ulyſles 2-—— 


And Ulyſſes again as kindly attributes ro him 
the Praile of the Atchivemeut, ſaying : 


Theſe ſtately Steeds, whoſe Countrey you demand, 
Neitor,were hither brought from Thracian Land, 
WhoſeKzng with twelve of his beſt Friends,lies dead 
All [lain by th hand of warlike Diomcd : 


For 
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Far this ſort of Conceſſion no leſs adorns the 

Praiſer than the Prais'd ; but Self-conceired- 

neſs, as Plato ſays, dwells with Solicude, | be- 

ing bated and abandon'd by every one. ] He 2-Heoughr 
ought morcover to aflociate his Friends in 12, 4a 
choſe good and kind Offices, [which are done in his Fa- 
by him,] bidding thoſe, whom he has benefit- 

ed to love them, and pive them thanks, as 

having been the Procurers and Counlellers 

[of his Favors to them.] Bur hz muſt reject 5,72 4ewy 
the diſhoneſt and unreaſonable Requeſt of his ly, when 
Friends, yet- not churliſhily , but mitdly, ——_ 
teaching ard ſhewing them, that they are not mg Re- 
beſeeming their Vertue and Honor. Never 4 
was any Man better at this, than Eparmnon1as, 

who, having deny'd to deliver our ot Priton a 

certain Viftualler, when requeſted by Pelope- 

das, an yer a little after dilmiſhing him ar the 

Deſire of his Miſs, ſaid to his Friend, theſe 

0 Pelopidas, are Fawors, fit for Wenches to ve- 

cexve, and not for Generals. Cato on theother 

{ide ated moroſcly and inſolently, who, when * AMagi 
Catulus the Cenſor, his moſt intimate and fa- rome 
miliar Friend, interceded wich him tor one who!” + + 
of thoſe, againſt whom he, being 2 weſtor, c.... 

had entred Proceſs, ſaid ; *Tzs a Shame.that vor, + * 

xho ought to reform us young Men, ſhould 6: .. 

thurſt out by our Servants. For be might. 

tho in effeft refuſing the requeſted Favor. * 

haye yet forborn that Severity and Birternels 

of Speech,ſo that his doing, what was difplcat- 

Ing to his Friend, might have ſeem'd not to 

have proceeded from his own Inclination, bur 

to haye been a Neceffity, imposd upon him 

by Law and Juſtice. There are alſo in the 4. To. 
Adminiſtration of the State Methods, nor dif- rem | 


K pa hono- and how. 
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honorable, of aſliſting our poorer Friends in 
the making of their Fortune. Thus did The- 
miftucles, who ſeeing after a Battle one of 
theſe, which lay dead in the Field, adorr'd 
with Chains of Gold and Jewels, did him- 
ſelf paſsby him, but turning back to a Friend 
of his, ſaid : Do you take theſe Sporls, for you 
are not yet come to be Themiſtccles, For eyen 
the Affairs themſelves do frequently afford a 
Staceſman ſuch Opportunities of benefiting 
his Friends ; for every Man is not a Menema- 
chis. To one therefore give the Patronage 
of a Cauſe, both juſt and beneficial zto ano- 
ther recommend ſome rich Man, who ſtands 
in need of Management and ProteQtion; and 
help a third ro be employ'd in ſome public 
Work, or to ſome gainful and profitable 
Farm. Epaminondas bade a Friend of his go 
to a certain rich Man, and ask him for a Ta- 
lent, to be given him at the Command of 
Epaminondas, and when he, to whom the 
Mcſlage was ſent, came to enquire the Rea- 
ſon of it; Becauſe, ſaid Epamenond.zs, he is a 
wery honeſt Max and poor,and you,by converting 
wuch of the Cities Wealth to your own Ve, are 
become rich. And Xenophon reports, that Age- 
filaus delighted in enriching his Friends, him- 
ſelf making no account of Money. 

Now firce, as Smonides lays, a'l Larks 


Srar;ſmen muſt have a Creſt, and every eminent Office 


orght to bes » 
have him- 


in a common weal bri:gs Enmities and Dil- 


ſelf :owards (entions, *cs not a little convenient for a 
61: Enemies. $rareſinen to be forwarn'd £1.05 of [his Com- 


portment in] theſe Rancounrers. Many there- 
fore commend Themiſtocles and Ariſizdes, who, 
when they were to go forth on apy Embaſlly, 

or 
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or tocommand _— the Army laid down * When the 
their Evmity at the Confines of the City, ta- the Pate. 
king 1t up again after their Return, Some a- in queſtion, 
gain are highly pleasd with the Aion of a6 i 
Crettnas the Magneſian : He, having for his ticular Con- 
Adverſary [or Kival] in the Governmem © 
one Hermeas, a Man, not powerful Cand rich,] 

bur ambitious and high-ſpirired , when the 
Mithridatric War came on, ſeeing the City 

in Danyer, defir'd Hermeas, cither to take the 
Government upon himſelf, and manage the 

Afﬀairs, whilſt he retir'd ; or if he would 

have him take the Command of the Army, 

to depart himſelf immediately, I:\t they 

fhould thrs their ambitious Contention 

deſtroy the Ciry. The Propoſal pleas'd Her- 

meas, who ſaying, that Cretinas was a bet- 

ter Souldier than himſelf, did with his Wife 

and Children quit the City. Gretinas then 

ſent him forth before, furniſhing him out of 

his own Eſtate with all ſuch things, as are 

more uſeful to thoſe, that fly from Home, 

than to thoſe, thar are belieg'd, and excel- 

lent;y defending the Ciry, unexpeaedly pre- 

ſery'd it, being at the Point to be dellroy'd. 

For if *tis generous, ard proceeding from a 
magnanimous Spirit, to cry out, 


T love my Children, but my Country more, 


Why ſhould ic not be readier for every one 
of them v0 ſay, I hate this Man, and dcfwre to 
do him @ Diskinaneſs, but the Love of my Coun- 
try has greater Power. over me # Fornot to 
condeſcend to be reconciPd to an Enemy for 


thoſe yery Caules, for which we ought to a- 
K 3 bandon 
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bandon even a Friend, is even to extremity 
2. But 'tis (ayage and brutiſh. Bur tar better cid thoſe 
oo Þ%. about Phocton and Cato, who grounded not 
ter, not 10 any Enmiry at all on their political Differen- 
hateany ces, but being fierce and obſlinate only in 
own parti- their public Conteſts, not to r:cede from any 
er yes thing, [they judg'd] convenient tor the State, 
tobean | did in thcir private Afﬀairs uſe thoſe very 
Enemy i Perſons friendly and courtcouſly, from whom 
would pre-they differ'd in the other. For one ought not 
judicethe 7g eſteem any Citizen an Enemy unleſs it be 
"ſuch an one, as is like Ar;fton, Nabrs, or Cati- 
liz, the Diſeaſe and Plague of the City : but 
as for thoſe, that are otherwiſe at Diſcord 
[a good Magiſtrate ſhould,] like a skilful 
Muſician, by gently ſetting them up,or letting 
them down, bring them to Concord, not 
falling angrily and reproachtully upon thoſe, 
that err, but mildly [reprehending them in 

ſuch like Terms,] as {| theſe of ] Homzers, 


Good Friend, I thought you wiſer than the reſt, 
And Again, 
Tow could have told a better Tale thay this ; 


nor yet repining at their Honors, or ſparing 
to ſpeak freely in Commerdation of their 
good Actions, if they ſay or do any thing ad- 
vantagious [to the Pablic.] For thus will 
our Reprehenfton, when it is requiſit, - be 
credited, and we ſhall render them ayerfe to 
Vice, increaſing their Vertue, and fhewing, 
by comparing them, how much the one 1s 
more worti:y and beſeeming them than vn 
| : | otner, 
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other. But I indeed am alſo of Opinion, that 3-Heoughe 
a Stateſman ſhould in juft Cauſes give Teſti. chemin juſt 
mony to his Enemyes, ſtand by them, when things and 
they are accus'd by Sycophants, and diſcredit j,jq Gem, 
Imputarions broughr againſt them, if rhey if they are 
are repugnant to their Inclinations, as Nero mk 
himſ{cl5, a little before he put to Death Thra- 

[eas, whom of all Men he both moſt hared and 

tear'd, when one accusd him for giving a 

wrong and unjuſt Sentence, ſaid; 7 wiſh, 
Thraſeas were but as great a Lower of me,as he 

is 4 moſt upright Judge. Neither is it amils 

for the Daunting of others, who are by Na- 

ture. mote inclin'd to Vice, when they offend, 

ro make mention of ſome Enemy of theirs, 

who is berter behav*d, and ſay, Such an one 

would not have ſpohen, or ated thus. And ſome 

again, when they tranſgreſs, are to be pur in 

mind of their vertuous Progenitors. Thus 

Homer ſays, 


* Tydeus has Left a Son unlike himſelf. * Hiad, 
F. 

And Appius, contending in the Commis with "AY 
Scipio Africanus, ſaid, How deeply, O Paulus 
[/Emilius,) woul$ thou ſigh amongſt the enfer- 

nal Shades, were thou but ſenſible that Philonicus 

the Publican guards thy Son, who ts going to 

ſland for the Office of Cenſor. For ſuch man- 

ner ot Speeches do both admoniſhthe Offen- 

ders, and become their Admoniſhers. Neſtor 

alſo in Sophocles, being reproach'd by Ajax, 

thus politicly anſwers him: 


I blame you mt, for you att well, alths 
Tou ſpeak but ill 
K 4 And 
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And Cato,who had oppog'd Pompey in his joyn- 
ing with Ceſar to force the City, when they 
fell to open Wars, gave his Opinion, that the 
Condudtt of the State ſhould be commirred ro 
Pompey, (laying ; That thoſe, who are capable 
to do the greateſt Miſchicfs,are ficreſt ro put 
a ſtop to them For Reprchenſion, mixt 
with Praiſee,nd accompany'd not with Oppro- 
briouſneſs,but Liberty of Speech ; nor working 
Animoſity, but Remorſe and Repentance, ap- 
pears both kind and falutary ; but railing Ex- 
preſſion do nor at all beſeem Stateſmen[or Men 
of Honor :] Do bur look into the Speeches of 
Demoſthenes againſt A{chines, and of AEſchrres 
againſt him ; and again in:o what Hypertaes 
has written againſt Demedas, and conſider 
whether Sylaz, Pericles, Lycargus the Lacwedems- 
manor Pittarus the Leshian would have ſpo- 
ken in that manner : and yet D:moſthezes usd 
this reproachſul manner of Speaking only in 
his juridical Orations or Pleadings: For his 
Phil:phics are clean [and free) from all Scot- 
fing and Scurrility. For ſuch Diſcourſes do 
not only more diſgrace the Speakers, than the 
Hearers, or [or thoſe, againſt whom they ate 
ſpoken ;J] bur do moreover breed Confuſion 
in affairs, and diſturb Councels and Afſem- 
blies, Wherefore Phacran did excellently 
well, who, having broken off his Speech, to 
give way to one, that rail'd againſt him, 
when the other with much ado held his 
Peace, goigg on again, where he had left 
off, ſaid, You, bawe already heard what has 
been ſpoken of Horſemen and heavy arm'd Font 
T am now to treat of ſuch as are light-arm' 


and Traguetiers. But ſince many Perſons call 
hardly 
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hardly contain themſelves on ſuch occafions, _ 5- Whar 

and fince Railers have often their Mouths Replies * 

not impertinently ſtopr by Replies ; Jer the pn may 

Anſwer be ſhorr and pithy, not ſhewing any teatomats 

Indignation or Bitterneſs of Anger, but Mild- them. 

nels joyn'd with Railiery and Gracetulneſs, 

yet ſomewhat [tart and] biting. Now ſuch 

eſpecially are the Retortings of what has been 

ſpoken before. For as Darts, returning againſt 

their Caſter, ſeem to have been repuls'd and 

beaten back by a certain Strength and Solidi- 

ty in him, [or that,] againſt which they were 

thrown ; ſo what was ſpoken , ſeems by 

the Strength and Underſtanding of the Re- 

proach to haye been turn'd back upon the 

Reproacher. Such was that Repiy of Epa- 

minondes to Callifiratus, who upbraided the 

Thebans with OEarpus, and the Argrves with 

Oreſtes, one of which had kilFd his Father, 

and the other his Mother: Yet they, who dtd 

theſe things, being rejefted by us, were recett/d by 

ys. Such alſo was the Repartee of Antalcy. Remake 

des the Spartan to an Athenian, who ſaid to amyles. 

him, We have often [driven you back and} pur- 

[ſux you from ( the River| Cepiiiſus 3 but we, 

(reply'd Antalcides, ] newer | yet purſu'd | you 

from the River Eurotas. Phacion allo, when 

Demaes cry'd out, The Athenians, if they grow 

wad, will kill thee, elegantly reply'd : And thee, 

if they come again to their Wits. So when 

Domitius (aid ro Craſſus the Orator, Did not 

you weep for the Death of the Lamprey you kept in 

your Fiſh-pon1 ? Did not you, ſaid Craſſusto him 

avain, bury three Wives without ever ſhedding a 

Tear ? Theſe things therefore have indeed their 

Uſe alſo through all the reſt of a Mans Life. 
Morcover 
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XI. He Moreover ſome, like Cato, thruſt them- 
ther z ſelves into every Part of Policy, [or every 
Stateſman Kind of public Office,] thinking a good Ct- 
«ugh: 0 tizzn ſhould nat omit any Care or Induſtry 
himſelf in for [ the obtaining ] Authority. And theſe 
—_— Men greatly commend Epamrinonaas ; for that 
ad re- being by the Thebans through Envy, and in 
nh. 5 Contempr, appointed Telearch, he did not reje& 
:o manage it, but ſaying, That the Office does mot only ſhew 
only what the Man, but the Man alſo the Office. tie 
—— brought the Telearchate into great and vene- 
z2nce. rable Repure, which was before nothing but 

a certain Charge [or Overſecing) of the car- 
rying the Dung out of the narrow Streets 
[ and Lanes of the City, ] and turning of 
Water-Courſes. [Nor do I doubt, but that] 
I my ſelf alſo aftord matter of Laughter to 
many, who come 1nto this our City, being 
frequently ſeen in public employ'd about ſuch 
Matters. But that comes into my Afﬀfiſtance, 
which is related of Aptrſthenes ; tor when one 
wonder'*d ro [ce him carry apiece of Stockhiſh 
thro the Market, 'Trs for wy ſelf, ſaid he. But I 
on the contrary ſay to thoſe, who upbraid me 
for being preſent at [and overſcing] the Mea- 
* For ſurjng [and counting] of Tiles, or the bringing 
21». 1n [and unloading] of Chalk and Stones: *Tzs 
uv, 1 mt for my ſelf,but for my Country,that I * performs 
read 4;- this Service. For tho? he, who in his own Per- 
zorouy, fon manages and does many ſuch things for 
himſelf, may be judg'd mean ſpirited and 
mechanical ; yer if he does them for the 
Public, and for his Country, he ts not to 
be deem*d ſordid ; but on the Contrary, his 
Diligence and Readineſs, [extending } even to 
theſe ſmall Matters, is { to be eſfteem'd] 


great» 
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reater, and more highly valu'd. But others 7; Bec 


there are, that hold Pericles's Manner of at- ,vgui. 
ing to have been more magnanimous and au- 
guſt ; amongſt which is Crztolaus the Peripa- 
tetic, who is of Opinion, that, as at Atbexs 
the Salaminian Ship, and the Peralus, were 
not launcht forth for every Service, but [only 
on neceſſary and great Occaſions; fo a Statet- 
man ought to employ himſelf in the chieteſt 
and greateſt Affairs, like the King of the Uni- 


yerſe, who, as Ewiptaes ſays, 


Reſerves great things for his own Government, 
But ſmall things leawes to Fortunes Management: 


For neither do we approve the exceſhvely .. Becauſe 
ambitious and contentious Spirit of Theagenes, he contras 
who, having not only obrain'd the Victory ole fwpe- 
thro? a whole Courſe of Exerciſes, but alſo in eq un 
many other Conteſts, and that not only in yam Gio- 
Wreſtling, but in Buffetting, and Running of ry. 
long Rac:s ; at laſt, being at the Anniverſa- 
ry Feſtival Supper of a certain Hero, after 
eyc:y one [wag {ery'd, or] had his Portion ſer 
him, according to the Cuſtom, he ſtarted up, 
and fell ro Wreſtling, as if 'twwere neceſlary, 
no other ſhould conquer, when he was pre- 
ſent ; whence he gor togerher twelve hun- 
dred Coronets, moſt of which one would 
have taken for Rubbiſh. Now [little orJ 
nothing do they differ from him, who ſtrip 
themſclves for every public Afair, but render 
themſelves reprehenſible by many, becoming 
troubleſom, and being, when they do well, 
the Subje& of Envy, and when 1ll, of Re- 
joycirg And that Induftry, which was at 
the beginning admir'd, turns ——_— to 

ON- 
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.5- Becaule Conternpt and Laughter, In this manner it was 


wt es 
ene odious 
and ridicy- 
lous. 


, 


4- 
he ought 


ſaid; Metiochas leads forth the Army, Metzochus 
overſees rhe High- Ways, Me:twchus bakes the 
Bread, Metiochus bolts the Meal,  Metrochus 
does all things, Metzochus ſhall bear the Mil. 
fortune, This [ Mettochus] was a Follower of 
Pericles, and made uſe, it (ceems, of che Power, 
he had with him, invidiouſly and diſdainful- 
ly. For a Stateſman ought to come to a 
People, that is, as they ſay, in love with him, 
and leave in them a Longing after him, when 
he is abſent; which Courſe Scipro Africanu 
alſo took, dwelling a Iong tim? in the Coun- 
rrey, at the ſame time both removing from 
himſelf the Burchen of Envy, and giving 
thofe leiſure to breath, who {cem'd to be op- 
preſs'd by his Glory. Bur Timeſtrs the Clazs- 
menian, who was otherwiſe a goo) Com- 


to ſhun the Mon-wealtns-man, was ignorant of his being 


mM Will of 
whether 
Great or 


Little. 


envy'd, and hated for doing all things by 
himſelf, tit] the follewing Accident betel him, 
It hapned, that as he paſs'd by, where cer- 
tain Boys were ſtriking a Cockall-bone out 
of an Hoic, ſom? of them ſaid, that the 
Bone was (til I:tc within ; but he, who bad 
ſtricken it, cry'd our, I wiſh, I had as certainly 
beaten out Timeſias's Bratns, as this Bone 1s out 
of the Hol». Twmeſias, hearing this, and there- 
by underſtanding che Envy [ and Spight, } born 
him by every one, return'd Home, where he 
imparted the Matter to his Wite, and having 
commanded her to pack up all, and follow him, 
immediately left both his Houſe and the City. 
And Themiſtacles ſeems to have been in ſome 
ſach Condition amongſt the Athenians, when 
he ſaid ; How zs it, O ye bleſſed ones, that you 

are 
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not weakned ir, but render'd it more commo- 
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are tir*d 1h the frequent recesving of Benefits ? 
Now ſome of thoſc things haye indeed been 
rightly ſpoken, others not ſo well. For a 
Stateſman ought not to withdraw his AﬀeCti- 
on and providential Care from any public 
Afar whatever, but in that reſpect apply 
himſelf ro underſtand them all ; neither 
ſhould he reſerve himſelf, like the ſacred An- 
chor in a Ship, for the Jalt Necefhities and Ha- 
zards of the State. But as the Maſters of |, 5- Taz: 
Ships do ſcme things with their own Hands, tink, 
and perform others, fitting a-far off by other _—_ 
Iaſtrumenrs, turning and winding them by Good, be 
the Hands of others, and making uſe of Ma- uit nor 
riners , Boatſwains and Mates, ſome of hjnfir 
which they ofren call to the Stern, putting able to 
the Helm into their Hands ; fo tis convenient 
for a Stateſman, ſometimes to yield the Com: thing, bur 
mar:d to his Companions, and to invite them 4," 
kincly and civilly to the Tribunal, not ma- Maſters of 
naging all the Afﬀairs of the Common-weal 
by his own Speeches, Decrees and Aftions, but of others. 
that having good and faithful Men he may em- 

ploy every one of them in that proper and pe- 


culiar Station, which he finds to be moſt ſuita- 


\ bleforhim. Thus Periclesusd Menrppas for the 


Condudtt of the Armies,by Ephtaltes he humbled 

the Councel of the Areopagus, by Chartnus he 

paſlsd the Law agaioſt the Megarians, and 

lent Lampon to People the City of the Thurte. 

For the Greatneſs of Authority is not only 

les liable tro be enyy'd by the People, when 6. Tar 

ic ſeems to be divided amongſt many ; but 7,» 
the Buſineſs is alſo more exattly done. For lic Afairs 

as the Diviſion of the Hand into Fingers has — 


dious 
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dious and inſtrumental for the Uics, to which 
it ſerves; ſo he, who in the Adminiſtration 
of a State gives part of the Afﬀairs to others, 
renders the ACftion more efficacious by com- 
municating ir. But he, who thro? an unſatiable 
Deſire of Glory or Power lays the whole 
[Burthen of- the] State upon his own Shoul- 
ders, and applies himſelt ro that, for which 
he is neicher ficted by Nature nor Exerciſe, 
as Cleon did to the leading forth of Armies, 
Philopzmen to the Commanding of Navies, 
and Anmbal to Haranguirg the People, has 
no Excuſe for his Erro!s; but hears that 
of Euripiaes objeaed againſt him, 


Thou, but a Carpenter, concern'aſt thy ſelf 
With Works, z0t wrought 12 Wood : 


.. 7. That Being no good Orator, you went on an Em- 
Shams ang baſſage ; being of a lazy Temper, you thruſt 
Folly rw your ſelf into the Stewardſhip; being igno- 


con rant in keeping Accounts, you would be 


ny things Treaſurer; or being old and infirm, you took 


himſelf a- 
Ione few. ON yOu the Command of the Army. But 


beoften Pericles divided his Authoriry with Cimon, re- 


finds ſerving to himſelf the Governing wichin the 


the Navy, and making War upon the Bar- 

cughr. barians; for the other was naturally fitter for 
War, and himſelf for Civil Aﬀairs. Eubulus 
alſo the Anaphlyſitan is much commended, 
that having Credit and Authority in Martters 
of the greareſt Importance, he manag'd none 
of the Grecian Aﬀairs, nor betook himſelt to 
the Conduttivg of the Army ; but employin 
himſelf about the Treaſure, he SgRcues 

the 
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the public Revenues, and greatly benefired 
the City by them. Burt Tphicrates, prattiling 
to make Declamations art his own Houle in 
che preſence of many, rendred himſelf ridicu- 
lous ; for though he had been no bad Orator, 
bur an exccllencly good one, yer ought he to 
have contented himſelf with the Glory, got 
by Arms, and abſtaining from the School, ro 
have left it co the Sophilters. 
But ſince *tis incident to every Populacy *T Of the 
to be malicious, and deſirous to find fault , 5:44” 
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70] ſulpef, that many, even uletul things, ,;6; wer 
if they paſs without being oppos'd or contra- for wa- 
dicted, are done by Conſpiracy, and fince = .2 uy 
this principally brings Societies and Friend- and pro- 
ſhips into Oblcquyz they muſt not indced 10% 
leave any real Enmity or Difſention againſt che Public 
themſelves, as did Onomademus, a Demagogue G9 -« je 
of the Chiars, who, havirg maſter'd a Sediti- che People, 
on, ſuffer'd not all his Adverſarics to be ex J—_ 
pelPd the City : Leaſt, ſaid he, we ſhould begin EOS 
to arffer with our Friends, when we are wholly 
freed from our Enemies; for this would be in- 
deed a Folly. Bur when the Multicude ſh2!l 
have conceiv'd a Suſpicion againſt any im- 
portant and beneficial Projedt, they muſt nor, 
as if it were by Confederacy, all deliver thz 
lame Opinion ; but two or three of them 
muſt diſſent, and mildly oppoſe their Friend, 
and afterwards, as if they were convinc'd by 
Reaſon, change their Sentiment ; for by this 
means they draw along with them the People, 
who think thera mov'd by the Beneficialneſs 
of the thing. Bur in ſmall Marters, and ſuch, 

as 
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as are of no great Conſequence, 'tis not amils 
ro (ſuffer his Friends really to differ, every 
one following his own private Reaſon ; that 
ſo in the principal and greateſt Concerns they 
may not ſeem to at upon Deſign, when 
| ſhall unanimouſly agree, to what is 
velt. | 

XIL Tho: The Politician therefore is by Nature al. 

be ought ways the Prince of the City, as the King a- 

= _ mong the Bees : And in conſideration of this, 

Offices, but he ought always to have the He)m of public 

5 ts Affairs in his Hand ; but as for thoſe Digni- 

which he is ties and Offices, to which Perſons are nomi- 

lawfuly , nated and choſen by the Suffrages of the Peo- 
how he ple, he ſhould neither too eagerly, or often 
aug: ro purſue them, the ſecking after Offices being 
kimſzlf as neither venerable nor popular, nor yet ſhould 
wellin he rejet them, when the People legally con- 

7-1. £m. fer them on him, and invice him to them 

ploys, buteven, though they are below his Reputa- 
tion, to accept them, and willingly employ 
himſelf in them ; for *cis but juſt, that hey, 
who have been honour'd by Offices of greatcr 
Dignity, ſhould in return grace thoſe of in- 
ferior Rank. And in thoſe mote weighty 
[and ſuperior] Employs, ſuch as are the Com» 
mandi:1g of the Armies in Athens, the Pryta- 
ta in Khodes, and the Beotarchy amongſt us, 
he ſhouid carry himſelf with ſuch Moderati- 
on, as to remit and abate ſomething of their 
Grandeur, adding ſomewhat of Digniry and 
Venerableneſs to thoſe, thar are meaner and 
leſs elteem'd, that he may be neither deſpis'd 


tor theſe, nor enyy'd for thoſe. 
Now 
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Now it behoves him that enters upon any X!Y- 0» 
Office, not only to have at hand thoſe Argu- onads = 4 
ments, of which Pericles pur himſelf in mind, refle, W/20 
when he firſt recciv'd the Robe of State : Be- poapiepr' 
think thy ſelf, Pericles, thou Govern'ſt Free-men, lic Afairs. 

thou govern ſt Grecians, yea, Citizens of Athens ; 

but farther alſo he ought to fay thus wich 
himſelf : Thou, betng a Subjet, gowernſt a City, 

which ts under the Obedience of Caxrfars Proconul, 

or Lieutenant. Theſe are not the Plains of the 
Lance, this 1s not the ancient Sardis, nor 1s this 

the Putſſance of the Lydians. Thou muſt make 

thy Robe ſcantter, look from the Pavilion to the 
Tribunal, and not place too great Confidence:n thy 

Crown, ſince thou |::ſt Shooes ower thy Head. 

Bur in this the Stage-Players are to be imita- 

red, who add indeed to the Play their own 
pallionate Tranſports, Behaviour and Coun- 
tenance, ſuitable { to the Perſon, they repre- 

ſent, ] but yer give ear to the Promprer, and 
tranſgreſs nor the Rythms and Meaſures of 

the Faculty granted them by their Maſters. 

For an Error { in Government } brings not, , g, ., 
| as in the aCting of a Tragedy, only] Hif- doing this 
lag and Deriſion; but many have by this Stor” 
means, ſubje&ted themſeives to that their Lives, 


Severe Chaſtiſer, the Nech cutting Ax. 

Xx 4 
As it befel thoſe, who were about % our a 
Countrey-man Pardalus, when they forgot ,., 
their F Oaths. Another being confin'd to a ,,,., 
[certain Deſarr } Wand, became, as Solop + pox 3. 
has lt, *wp, ] 

read 8o- 
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leaſt ren- 
der themn- 
{elves con- 
temptible 
and ridicu- 
ICS. 
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At laft fre a baniſht Athenian, 


A Pholegandrian oz Sicinitan. 

For we laugh indeed, when we ſee little Chil. 
dren cndeavouring to faſten their Fathers 
Shooes on their own Feer, or ſet their 
Crowns. on their Heads in ſport. Bur the - 
Governors of Cities fooliſhly exhorting the 
People ro imitate thoſe Works, Archievments, 

and Actions of their Anceſtors, which are not 
ſuicable to the preſent Times and Afﬀairs, ele- 
vate the Muiticnde, and doing things, that - 
are iidiculous, ſuffer not however,what is fit to 
be laugh'd at, unleſs they are Men altogether 
deſpivd. For there are many other FaQts cf 
the ancient Greeks, the Recital of which to 


' thoſe, who are vow living, may ſerve to form 


and moderate their Manners ; as would be 
the Relating at Athens, nor the warlike 
[ Exploits of their Progenitors, ] bur, for Ex- 
ample, the Decree of Amneſty [ or general 
Pardon and Oblivion, ] after the [ Expulſion 
of the |] thirty [ Tyranms; ] the Fining of 
Phrymchus, who repreſented in a Tragedy the 
Taking of Miletus ; how they wore Garland; 
01 their Heads, when Caſſander rebuiit Thebes; 
that having Inteliigerce of the Scvra/rſan, | or 
+laighter] at Azgos, in which the Argewes put 
to death fifteen hundred of their ow: Citizens, 
they commanded a Luſtration [ or expiatory 
Sacrifice | tobe carry'd about in a full Aﬀem- 
bly ; and that ſearching of Houſes for thole, 
that wire confederated with Harpalus, they 
pals*d by only one, which was inhabited by 
a Man newly raarry*'d. For by the imitating 
of {uich things, as theſe, they may even now 
rcfcmbic their Anceſtors; but [ the Fights at] 

Marathon, 
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Marathon, Eurymedon and Platee, and what- 
ever Examples vainly puff vp and heighten 
the Multicude, ſhould be left ro the Schools of 
the Sophiſters. | ; 

Now a Stateſman ought not only to exbi- xy 77,4 
bic himſelf and bis Country blameleſs with he mu/ 
the Prince, but alſo to have always for his ng warn 
Friend, ſonie one of thole that are moſt pow- oe terre 
ertu] above, as a firm ſupport of Policy ; foi 7,79, 
the Romazs are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that 7 ſtand 
they are moſt ready to \ afliſt] their Friends in py 
their politica! Endeavors. *Tis good allo to 5} #o ;h- 
produce [the Examples of J thoſe, which have 2u%%c Pre- 
* receiv'd Benefit trom their Friendfhip with * ] come 
Princes, as did Poly{ins and Panetins, who, ;, ._ 4 
thro che Favour ot Scep4o to them, greatly ad- 
vantag'd their Countreys for { the obtaining } a 
Felicity. So Ceſar, when he had taken Alex- |, * 
andria, made his Entry into it, holding Aretas ,,, 2+ 
by the Hand, and di.courſing with him alone, _ 
of a!l his Familiars , after which, Auguſtus 
ſaid to the Alexanarians, who, expetting rhe 
utnoſt Severity, ſupplicated bis Favor, that 
he pardon'd them for the Greatneſs of their 
City, for its Builder Alexander, and thirdly, 
added he, to gratifie this my Friend. Is it then 
fic to compare to this Benefit thoſe exceeding 
painful Commithons aad Adminiſtrations of 
Provinces, in the putiuir of which many even 
grow old at other Mens Doors, caving their 
own Domeſtic Afﬀairs in the mean time un» 
regarded > Or ſhould we not rather correct 
Euripides, finging ard ſaying, that, if one muſt 
watch and ſuc at anothers Court, and (ubjeEt 
ones felt ro ſome great Mans Familiarity, 'tis 
moſt commendable ſo to do for the Sake ot 

L 9 ones 
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ones Countrey , but otherwiſe to embrace 
and purſue Friendſhips on equal and juſt 
Conditions. 

T_T Yet ought not he, who renders and exhi- 
hr ro bits his Country obſequious ro potent Prin- 
- e heed, ces, to contribute to the oppreſhug of it, nor 
= \ / at having ty*d its Leg, to ſubjeft alſo its Neck, 
Friendſhip as ſome do, who, referring al! thiugs, both 
COB great and little ro theſe Potentates, upbraid ir 

ring his ©. - 
Country i- With Servitude, or rather wholly take away 
zo Slavery. the- Common-wealth, rendring it aſtoniſhr, 
timorous, and withour Command of any 
thing. For as thoſe, who are accuſtom'd nei- 
ther to Sup nor Bath without the Phyſician, 
do not make {o much uſe of their Health, as 
| Nature aftords them; fo they, who introduce 

x the Princes Judgment into every Decree, 

Council, Favour and Adminiſtration, necel- 
{1tate the Princes to be more Maſters of them, 
than they deſire. Now the Cauſe of this is prin- 
cipally the Avarice and Ambition of the chiet 
Citizens ; for either by injuring their Inferiors, 
they compec) them to fly out of the City ; or 
in ſuch things, wherein they differ from one 
another, diidaining to be worſted by their Fel- 
low Ci:1zens, they bring in ſuch, as are more 
powerful ; whence both the Council, People, 
Couris of Judicature and whole Magilſtracy 
loſe th-ir Authority. But he ought to ap- 
peale private Citizens by Equality, and migh- 
tier Men by mutual Submiſſions, ſo to keep 
within the Common: weal, and there determin 
Afﬀairs, making for theſe things, as it were 
for lecret Diſeales, a certain Policical Medi- 
cine, both being him'-lf rather willing to be 
Vanquiſht amongſt his Fellow Citizens, than 

to 
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co get the better by the Injury and Diſſolution 
of his Countrys Rights, and requeſting che 
ſame of every one elle, and texching them, 
how great a Miſchief this Obſtinacy in c n- 
tending is. But now, rather than they will 
with Honour and Benignity mutually vicid to 
their Fellow Citizens, Kinſmen, Netzhbours 
and Colleagues in Office, they do with no 
leſs Prejudice than Shame, carry forth their 
Diflentions ro the Doors of the Pleaders, and 
[ put them into ] the Hands of pragmatical 
Lawyers. 

Phyficians indeed turn and drive forth into Range 
the Superficzes of the Body ſuch Difeaſcs, as Diſeaſe xd 
they are not able utterly ro extirpate ; but a 7 Sr27e, 

4 4 ”e 01TH 
Stareſman, if he cannot keep a City altoge £*,987%" 
ther free from Diſquier, ſhall, concealing its and cure it 
Diſturbance ane Sedition, endeavour to cure 
and compole it, fo as ic mav leaſt ſtand in 
need of Phyſicians and Medicines from a- 
broad. For the Intention of a Stateſman 1 Reme- 
ſhould be fixt upon the Public Safery, anc (6.02... 
ſhun, as has been ſaid, the tumultuous and dangerous, 
furious Motion of Vain-glory ; and yet in his 
Diſpoſition there ſhould be Magnanimity ; 


* And an undaunted Courage, as becomes * Niad, c.1- 
The Men, who are for thetr dear Countreys Right 
Prepar'd to Death *gatnſt ſlouteſt Foes to fight, 


and [ bravely reſolve, not only to hazard their 

Lives againſt the Aſſaults of invading E e- 

' mies, bur alſo] to ſtruggle with the mu't diff- 

cule Afﬀairs, and [ſlem the Torrent of J the {; He mutt 
mcſt dangerous and impetuous times. For as and ſpeak 
he muſt not himielf be a Creator of Storms fi: 


L 3 and 
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and Tempeſts, ſo neither muſt he abandon 
the Ship of che State, when they come upon 
it, and, as he ought not to raiſe Commotions, 
and drive it into Danzer ; fo is he oblig'd, 
when ir 15 tols'd, and is in peril, ro give it his 
urmoſt Afhſtance, caſting forth from himſelf 
Freedom of Speech,as it were with a ſacred An- 
caor, when Aﬀairs are at the greateſt Fxtre- 
mity. Such were the Difficulties, thar/oeks) 
the Pergamentays under Nero, and the Rhodi- 
axs lately under Domitian, and the Theſſalians 
heretofore 1a the tinze of Auguſtus, when they 
buror Petrers aliye. 


You ſhall not 11 this Caſe aengrring ſee, 


or ſtarting back for fear any one, who is cruly 
a Stateſman, neither [ ſhall you find him] ac- 
cuſing others, and withdrawing himſelt out 
of Harms way ; but [you ſhall have him 
rather,] going on Embathes, filing [. to for- 
reign Parts, ] and ſaying firſt, not only, 


Here here Apollo, whos the Murther wrought, 
No longer plague our Country for our Fault, 


bur alſo ready to undergo Perils and Dangers 

for the Multitude, even tho? he has nor been 

at all partaker of their Crime. For this indeed 

is a gallant Action, and beſides its Honeſty, 

one only Mans Virtue and Magnanimity has 

PTS ofren wonderfully mitigated the Anger, con- 
* tou CCIV'd againſt a whole Malcitude, and diflipa- 
not defue * red the Terror and Bitterneſs, with which 
1 oneT® che were threatned, Such an Influence with 
reys Ruin, 4 King of Perſia bad the Deportment of 
Wn '. Sperchis 
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Sperchis and Bulis, ro noble Spartans, and 
equally preval:at was the Speech of Sth-29 
with Pompey, when being abour ro punith the 
Mamertines for their DefeCtion, he was told 
by Stheno, that: he would not att juſtly, if 
he ſhould for one- gvilry Perſo:: deſtroy a- 
bundance of Tanocen's; for that he himſeli 
had causd the Revolt of the Cicy by per- 
{zading his Friends, and forcing his Enemies 
{ro that Attempt.) This Sprech did fo dil- 
pole Pompey, that he both pardon'd the Citv, 
and courceouſly treated Stheno. But Sylla's 
Hoſt, having uſed the like Vertne rowards 
an unlike Perſun, generouſly ended his Days. 
For when Sylla, hawing taken the City of 
Preneſte, determin'4 to put ail the reſt of rhe 
Inhabitaras ro the Sword, and to ſpare only 
him for che Hoſpitality,[ thar had been between 
them, 7 he, ſaying, that he would not be indebr- 
ed for his Preſervation to the Deſtroyer 
of his Countrey, thruſt himſelf in amongſt 
his Fellow Citizens and was maſlacred with 
them. 

We ought therefore iadeed] ro deprecate FYM How 
ſuch times, as theſe,and hope for better things ; — 
and ſhould honor,as a great and ſacred thing, State &f- 
every Magiſtracy and Magiſtrate. Now the 79,42, * 
mutual Concord and Friendſhip of Magi w:th bis 
ſtrates with one another is a far preater | Ho- ©9729 
nor of Magpiſtracy than their Diadems, and 
purple-garbed Robes Now thofe, who las 
for a Foundation of Friendſhip theic having 
been Fellow Souldiers, or having ſpent their 
Youth together, and rake their being joint 
Commanders, or Co-Magiſtrates for a Cauſe 
of Enmity, cannot ayoid | being guilty of } 

4 one 
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one of theſe three Evils. For either regard. 
ing their Colleagues in Government, as thejr 
Equals, they brangle with them, or looking 
on them, as their Superiors, they cnvy them, 
or cſteeming rem their Inferiors, they de- 
ſpiſe them; whereas indeed one ought to 
coutt his Superior, advanc2 his Inferior. ho- 
nour his Equal, and love and embrace all, as 
having been made Friends, not by [eating at 
the ſam-] Table, [drinking in the ſame] 
Cup, or | mecting at the ſame ſolemn] Feaſt, 
but by a common and public Bond, and'ha- 
ving in ſome ſort an/hereditary Benevolence, 
deriv'd from their Country. «S::pz0 therefore 
was ill ſpoken of in Rowe, for tiat making a 
Feaſt for his Friends at the Dedication of a 
Temple to Hercules, he invited not to it his 
Colleague Mummies; for th6 in other thing 
they touk not one anorher tor Friends, yet in 
{uch | Occurrences, as theſe, ] they ſhould have 
{ mutually ] honor'd and careſs'd each other 
tor the ſake of | their common ] Magiſtracy. 
If then the Omiſſion of {o ſmall a Civility 
brought Scipio, who was otherwiſe an admira- 
vie Man, under a Suſpicion of Arrogancy ; 
how can he, who ſecks to impair the Dignity 
of his Colleague, or ro obfufcate the Luſtre 
of his Actions, or thro' Intolency ro draw and 
attribute all things' to himteif, raking them 
[wholly] from his Companion, be eſteem'd 
reaſconablz and mogerate> I remember, that, 
when ] was yer but a young Man, bcing 
joyntly with another ſent on an Embaſly ro 
the Proconſul, and my Comparion, I know 
not on what Occation, ſtopping. by the wav, 
$ we2x cn alone, and periorm'.| the Afﬀair. 


Now 
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Now when at my return | was to render an 
account of 'my Charge, my Father, riſing 
up ptivarely, admoniſhr me not to lay, Z 
went, but Ve went, nor T ſpeak, but We ſpeak, 
and {o thro all the reſt to make my Reporr 
by aflcciating my Companion, and rendring 
him a Sixarer in my Actions. For this is not 
only decent and courteons, but alſo takes 
from Glory, what is offenſive, that is, Envy. 
Wheace [it 1s, that] great [Men geveraliy] 
co-alct tbe their moſt glorious Aftions to their 
Demon or Fortune, as did Tixoleop, who, hav- 
ing deſiroy'd the Tyrannics | eretted ] in Szcz- 
ly,: conſecrated a Temple to Chance, and Py- 
they, when, being admir'd and honor'd by 
the Athemans, for baving ſhin Cotys, he ſaid, 
Ggd aid this, making ule of my Hand. But 
copompus, King of che Lacedemontans, when 
one faid that Sparta was preſcry'd, becauſe its 
Kings were well $skilld in goverving , .. re- 
ply'd: 'Tzs rather becauſe the People are well 
vers'd 1n obeying. | 
Theſe two things then are afteed by each xrx. 12 
athers yet moſt. Men both ſay and think, wing, com. 
that the Buſineſs of Political Inſtruction is to 73,6, wh 
render the People pliable co be govern'd. For 6:have 
there are in every City more govern'd than vo 
Governors and every one, .who lives it a intheir pub- 
Democracy, rules only a ſhort time, but is — 
ſubjeR all bis Life, ſo that *ris the moſt excel- on from the 
lent and uſeful Lefſon, [we can learn ; ] to £/=-o 
obey thoſe, who arc- ſer over us, th& they ate Theopom- 
leſs furniſhe with Authoricy and Repuration. P's #9 4if- 
| courſe on the 
vernment ; ſhewing, wherin #t conſiſts, to wit, in teaching all - uw wet, 
aud ſubjet teemſtdves to him, who commands. 
For 
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For tis abſurd, that a Theodorus or a Polus, 
che Principal A&tor in a Tragedy, ſheuld of- 
ten obey an hird Player, whoſe Part 
has not above three Words in it, and ſpeak 
humbly to him, becauſe he wears a Diadem 
and aSepter; and that in real Adions, 
and in the Government of the State, a rich and 
mighty Man ſhould undervalue and: contemn 
a Magiſtrate, [becauſe] ſimple and poor, in- 
juting thus and degrading the Dignity of the 
Common-weal by his own, whereas he ſhould 
rather by his Reputation and Authority have 
mcreasd and advanc'd that of the Magiſtrate ; 
As in Sparta the King roſe up out of their 
Thrones to the Ephors, and whoever elle 
were ſent for 'by them, did not flowly obey, 
but runing haſtily, and with- ſpeed thro the 
Forum, gave a Pattern of Obedience to their 
Fellow Citizens, whilſt the glory'd in ho- 
noring the Magiſtrates z not like to ſome il} 
bred and barbarous Perſons, who, priding 
themſelyes in the abundance of their Power, 
att:ont the Judges of the public Combats, rc- 
vile the Direfors of the Dances in the Bac- 
chanals, and deride military Commanders, and 
thoſe,that preſide over the Exerciſes of Youth; 
neither knowing nor underſtanding, that to 
honor is ſometimes more glorious thar to be 
honor'd. - For to a Man of great Authority 
in a City his accompanying and attending 
on the Magiſtrate is a greater Grace, than if 
he were himſelf acompany'd and attended 
on by him; or rather this indeed brings 
Trouble and Envy ; but that real Glory, and 
ſuch, as proceeds for {Kindnefs and] Good- 


will. And [ſuch a Man,] being ſeen ſome- 
times 
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times at the Magiſtrates Door, and fſaluting 
him firſt, and giving him the middle Place 
[or upper hand] in walking, does without 
taking any thing from himſelf, add Orna- 
ment to the Ciry. - *Tis alſo a popular thing, 
ſand wins greatly on the Multitude,] to bear 
{patiently] che Reproaches and Indignation 
of a Magiſtrate, ſaying either with Dszo- 
menles, | 


* Great Glory ſoon will follow this ; * Dad, L 4 
or this, [which one ſometime ſaid] of De- 
moſthenes : He is not now only Demoſthenes, 
bur a Lawgiver, or a Directer of publc 
Dances or a wearer of a Diadem; let us 
therefore lay aſide our Revenge for a time. 
For cither we ſhall come upon him, when he is 
dilmiſs'd from his Office, or ſhall by delaying 


'gain a Ceſſation of Anger. 


Indeed one ſhould in Diligence, Provi- XX. He 
dence and Care for the Public , always 9" 
ſtrive with every Magiſtrate, adviſing them, Duzy of good 
if they are gracious and well behav'd of $1751 
iuch things as arc requiſite, and telling them, Sheen, ned 


I tae? umn 
d giving them [ Opportunities ro put in — 


-praCtice, or] to make uſe of ſuch things, AS :52» Mag: 


have been "rightly counſelled, and helping ſrate, aud 
them to advance the common Good ; bur 1. #7," 


there is inthem any Sloth, Delay or ill Dil- 


paledneſs to Aﬀtion, then ought one to go 
himſelf and ſpeak to the People , and not to 
neglect or omit the Public, on pretence, 
that it becomes not one Magiſtrate to be cu- 
rious, and play the Buſy-body in another Pro- 
vince, For the Law always giyes the firſt 

Ds Rank 
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1 Becauſe Bank in Government to him, who does, what 
the general - 


Law autho- 15 juſt, and knows, what is convenicat. There 

riſes him, was, ſays Xeusphon, on? tn the Army, who ws 

whodoes, . ; , -1 6a 

what isjuſt, Beater General, nor inferior Commander, but who 
by bes Skill in what was fit, and Boldneſs in at- 
tenipting, rat(ing him[-lf to command, preſerud 
the Greeians. Now of all Philopemens Gueſts 
this is the moſt i]Iluſtrious, thar, Agzs baving 
{urpriz'd Meſſena,and the General of the Achar- 
ans being unwilling, and feartul to p65 and 
reſcue ir, he, with ſome of the forwardeſt 
Spirits, did, without [ exp:Cting] a Commil- 

2. Yeton fion, make an Afl..ult and recover it. Yer 


condition - 
condition AIC NOL Innovations to be attempted on every 


velty be at- Iight or trivial Occaſion ; but either in Caſes 
tempted, of Neceſfity, as did Phtlopemen, or for the 


unleſs in 


Caſ-s of Pertormarice of ſome honorable Actions as 


neceſlity or did Epayzmondzs, when he continu'd in the 
Sane Beotarchy * tour Months longer than was al- 


The Of- low'd by the Law, during which he brake 


Ns Magit- into Lacoma, and pertorm*d the Atftions a- 


tratea= bout Meſſena. Whence, it any Complaint or 


monglt the Accuſation ſhall on this Occaſion happen, we 


Bxotioans. : . . 
XXI. He may in our Defence againſt ſuch Accuſation, 
yer; plead Neceſtity, or have the Greatneſs and 
his Diſ- . 

courſe, and Gallantry of the Altion, as a Comfort for the 


contemnmng > 
Jaſons Ty- Danger, [we have been expos'd to. ] 


rannical There is recorded a ſaying of Zaſoy, Mo- 
PAM narch of the Theſalians, which he always had 
what things in his Mouth, when he outrag'd or moleſted 
a Magiſ- any, that there is a Necellity for thoſe to be 
evatific Ki unjuſt in ſmall Matters, who will aCt juſtly in 
peopſe. preat ones. Now that Speech one may pre- 


ſently 


li 
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ſently diſcern to be, a maſterly one, [pro- 
ceeding from him, who would arrogate all 
Power to himſelt.J But more political is this 
Precept, to gratity the Populacy with the 
paſting aver {ſmall things, that we may op- 
poſe and hinder them, when they are like ro 
offend in greater. For he, that will be exaCt 
and earneſt in all things, never yielding. or 
conniviong, bur always ſevere and incxorable, 
accuſtoms the People to ſtrive obſtinately, and 
bchave themſelyes perverſly towards him. 


But when the Waves teat high,the Helm ſhould be : by accom. 


A little ſlackned, —- —— mocuting 


: : : little Peo- 
Sometimes by unbending himſelf, and ſport- ple, when 


ing graciouſly with them, as in the [celebra- j*P-blic 
ting of Feſtival] Sacrifices, [ aſſiſting at pub- — 
w) Games, and [being a Spe&ator on the] 2=<<ma, 
Theatres, and ſometimes by ſeeming neither to 
ſe nor hear, as we pals by the Faults of lictle 
Children in our Houſes, that the Faculty of 
reely chaſtiſing and reprehending, being like 
a Medicine, not antiquated or debilicated by 
uſe, but having its full Vigor and Authority, 
may more forcibly move anJ operate on the 
Multitude in matters of greater Importance. 
Alexander,being inform'd,thar his Siſter was roo 
familiariy acquainted with a certain handſom 
young Man,was not diſpleas'dart it,but ſaid,that 
ſhe alſo muſt be permitted to have ſome Enjoy- 
ment of the Royalty ; afting in ſuch his Concel- 
lon neither rightly, nor as beſcem'd himſelf; 
for the Diſſolution and Diſhonouring of the 
Yate ought not to be eſteem'd an Enjuyment. 
But agoodJStateſman will not to hisPower per- 

mic 
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mit the People to injure [any private ] Citi- 
Zens, to confiſcate | unjuſtly] other Meng E- 
ſares, or to ſhare the public Stock amongſt 
them, but will by perſwadirig, inſtructing 
and rhreatning, oppugn ſuch irregular Deſires, 
by the feeding and increaſing of which, thoſe, 
who were about Ceon, caugd many a ſtinging 
Drone, as -Plato ſays, to breed in the City. 
Bur if the Mujcitude, taking occaſion from 
ſome [ ſolemn] Feaſt of the Country, or the 
Veneration o: ſome God, ſhall be inclin'd, 
cither to exhibir ſome Shew, tro make ſome 
{mall Diſtribution, to beſtow ſome courteous 
Gratification, or to perform ſome other Mag. 
nifticeric?, let chem in ſuch Matters have an 
Enjoymeat both of their Liberaliry and Abun- 
dance. For there are many [ Examples of? 
ſuch things in the Governments, of Per:cles and 
Demetrius: and C:imon adorn'd the Market- 
place by plainting Rows of Plane-Trrees, and 
3 win Making of Waiks. Cato allo, (ceing the Po- 

2. y with- 4 . Th . 
drawing Ppulacy in the Time of Cati{:zzes Conſpiracy put 
them al- in a Commotton by Ceſar, and dangerouſly 
with Wweet. inclin'd to [make] a Chang in the Govern- 
pe trom . ment, perſwaded the Senate to decree ſome 
Danger. a Diſtributions of Muney amongſt the Poor, 
tir Simili- and this, being done, appeasd the I vmult, 
_ and quizted the Sedition. K For,as a Phyſician, 
havins taken [from his Paticnt] great ſtore of 
corrupt Blood, gives [him] 2 little innocent 
Nouri ment; to a Stateſman, having taken 
[from the People] ſome great thing, which 
was Cither ingloricus or prejudicial, does again 
by ſeme ſmall and cyurtcous Gratuity till 
their- moroſe and complaining Humor. *Tis 


not a miſs alſo dextrouſly co transfer, what is 
delie'd 
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defir'd by the People, to other uſeful things, 
as Demades did, when he had the Revenues of 
the City under his Management : For. they, 
being bent to ſend Gallys ro the Alliſtance of 
thoſe, who were in Rebellion againſt Alexan- 
der, and commanding him to furniſh out Mo- 
ney for that purpoſe, he (aid to them ; Tos 
have Money ready, for Ihawve made Proviſion a- 
gatnſt the Bacchanals, that every oxe of you might 
recerve half a Mna ; but if you had rather have 
it employd this way, make uſe, as you pleaſe of 
your own. And by tliis means taking them off 
from ſending the Fleet, leſt they ſhould be de- 
priv'd of the Dividend, he kept the People 
{rem offending Alexander. For there are ma- 
ny prejudicial things, to which one cannot di- 
reftly put a Stop,but muſt for that end make 
uſe of turning and winding ; As did Phocion, 
when he was requir'd at an unfeaſonable time 
ro make an Incurſion into Bzotza. For he 
immediately caugd Proclamation to be made, 
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that allfrom * fourteen years of Age to ſixty, ,,, A” 


ſhould { prepare to] follow him, and when 
there aroſe upon it a Mutiny amongſt the old 
Men, he ſaid,”There ts 10 Haraſhip Þut upon you, 
for I, nho am above four|core years 01:1, ſhall be 
your General. In this manner alſoisthe ſending 
of Ambalhies to be put off, by joyning in the 
Commiſſion, ſuch as are unprepar'd, an the 
raiſing of unprofitable Buildings, by biding 
them contribute to it, and the following cf un- 
decent Suits, by ordering the Profecurors to 
appear together, and go together from the 
Covrt. Now the Propoſes and Inciters [of 
the People) to ſuch thingsare firſt to be drawn 
and aflociated for the doing of them ; for fo 

they 


icasfrom 
their Pu- 
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they will, either by their ſhifting it off, ſeem 
to break the Matter, [themſclves had pro- 
pogd:J or by their accepting of ir, have their 
ay ER FRAGEM 
with But when ſome great and uſeful Matter, yer 
what Per ſuch as requires much Strugling and Induſtry 
—»——x is to be taken in hand ,endeavour to choole the 
ought robe moſt powerful of your Friends, ot | rather] 
ac 2. the mildeſt of the moſt Powertulz tor they 
ceutrng Af. will leaft thwart you, and moſt co-operate with 
| wes, you, having Wiſdom without a contentious 
5497. Humor. Nevertheleſs, throughly undeiſtand- 
ing your own Nature, you ought in that, for 
which you arte naturally eſs fir, rather to 
make choice of ſuch,as are of ſuitable Abilities, 
than of {uch, as are like your ſelf ; As Diomedes, 
when he went [forth] to ſpy, paſſing by the 
Valiant, took [tor his Companion |] one, that 
was prudent{ and cautious: JFor thus are ACtions 
better counterpoiyd, and there isno Contention 
bred berwixt them, when they delire Honor 
from different Vertues and Qualities. It 
therefore you are your ſelf no good Speaker, 
chooſe for your Affiſtant on the Bench, or 
your Companion in an Embaſſy, an <|lo- 
quent Man, as P:lopidas did Epaminondas ; it 
you are unfit to perſwade and converſe with 
the Multitude, being coo high-minded for it, 
as was Callicratidas, rake one that is gracious 
and courtly . if you are infirm of Body, and 
unable ro undergo Farigues make choice of 
one, who is robuſt, and a Lover of Labor, as 
Necias did of Lamachus. For thus did Geryon 
become admirable, having many Legs, Hands 
and Eyes, which were all govern'd by one 
Soul. Bur it is in the Power of — 
y 
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by conferring together, if they are unanimous, 
not only their Bodies and Wealth, bur alſo 
their Fortunes, Authorities and Vertue, to 
one [common]. uſe , to. perform the ſame 
Aftion with greater Glory then any other 
Perſon ; not as did the Arganants, who ha- 
ying left Hercules, were neccthrated ro have re- 
courſe to Female Subtilties, and be ſubjzE& wo 
Enchantmentrs and Sorceries, that they mighr 
ſave themſelves, and fteal away the Fleece, 

. Men indeed entring into {ome Temples. 
leave their Gold withouc ; but Iron, thar I 
may {peak in a Word, they never carry into 
any. Since then the Tribunal is a Temple, 
common to Zupiter the Connlellor, and Pro- 
rector of Cities, to Theme | or Equity, ] and 
Due [or Juſtice, ] form the very Beginning, 
before thou entreſt into ir, ſtripping my Soul 
of Avarice, and the Love of Wealth, caſt 
them into the Shops of Bankers and Uſu- 
rers. 


m=——— And from them turn thy ſelf, 


eſteeming him, who heaps up Treaſures by 
[the Management of] public Afﬀairs, to rob 
the Temples, [Cplunder} Graves,” and [ſteal] 
from his Friends, [and enriching himſelf] 
by Treachery, and bearing of falle Witneſs, 
to be an unfaithſul Counſellor, a perjur'd 
Judge, a Bribe-raking Magiſtrate , and in 
brief, free from no Injuſtice. Whence 'cts 
not necefiaty to ſay much concerning this 
Matter, Now Ambition, thd it is more ſpe- 
cious than Covetouſneſs, brings yer no leſs 
Plagues into a State. For ir is [uſually] 

M more 
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XXII. Of 
what _ 
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to beware. 
1. Of Ava- 
rice, 
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more accompany'd with Boldneſs, as being 
bred, not in flothful and abje&t Spirits, bur 
chiefly in ſuch, as are vigorous and ave; 
and the Vogue ofthe People, frequently ex. 
tolling it, and driving it by their Praiſes, ren- 
ders 1: thereby headſtrong, and hard to be 
4 Remedy managd. As therefore Plato advis'd, that we 
Ambition. ſhould even from their Iofancy inculcate into 
young People, that *tis not fit for them to 
wear Gold about them abroad, nor yet to be 
Poſſflors of it, as having a peculiar {Trea- 
ſure] of their own, immixt with their Sou's, 
#nigmatically, as I conceive, infinuating the 
Vertue, propagaced into their Natures from 
the Race, [or Stock, of which they are de- 
{cended :]{o let us allo moderate our Ambiti- 
on, by ſaying, that we have in our ſelves un- 
corrupted Gold, | that is, ] Honour unmixt [ or 
ſincere. ] and free from Envv and Reprehen- 
fion, which is ſtill avgmented by the Difſ- 
courſe and Contemplation of our Acts . and 
Geſts in the Service of the Commami-weal; 
Wherefore we ſtand not in need of Honors 
painted, | carv'd, ] caſt, or engraven in Braſ:, 
in which, what 15 moſt admir'd, frequently 
belongs to ancther. For [| the Statue of ] a 
Trumpeter or Halbardtar 1s not commended 
ſor eſteen'd] for [the Sake of the Perſon,], 
whom ir is made [co repreſent,] bur [of the 
Workmen,] by whom-i« is made. And Cato 
when Rome was iv a manner 5t!'d with Sta- 
ues, would: not fi:ffer his ro be ereCted, fay- 
ing, 1 had rather, Men foruld ak, why my Statue 
is 220t ſet up, than why it 15.For ſuch things are 
iubjc<& ro Envy, and the People think them- 
ſelyes oblig'd to thoſe, who haye nor pon 
ti1CMm; 
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them; whereas thoſe, who have receiv'd them, 
are [cſtecm*d}] burthenſm, as ſeeking [pub- 
lic] En:ploys tor a Reward z For as he does 
no great or glorious At, who having wich- 
out danger fail'd along the | Gul] Syrtzs, is 
afterwards caſt away in the Harbour : ſo he; 
who having kept himſelf fate in patling this 
the Treaſury, and the Management of the] 
public Revenues, is caught with a Preſiden , 
Cy, or aPlace in the * Pritaneam, daſhes in- qt 
deed againit an high Promontory, but is like- Athens, 
wiſe drown'd. He then is beſt, who defires yhrerhote 
none of theie things, but ſhuns and refulcs donethe 
them all. Butif perhaps it is not caſte who!. Fate any 
ly ro decline a Favor or Teſtimonial of the Service had 
Peoples Amity, when they are tully beat to tb<irDicrart 
beſtow ir. as on thoſe, who have in the Ser Coſt Whack 
vice of the State conre1ded no: for Silver or was an ex- 
Preſents, but have fought a Fight truly ſacred, pn? 
and deſerving a Crown, let an [n{cription, a 
Tablet, a Decrec, 'or a Branch [> Lawrel or 

Olive] ſuffice, ſuch as Eprmemaes receiv'd out 

of the Acropolzs { or Caſtle of Atþers ] 'or ha- 

ving purify'd the City. So Anaxagoras, put- 

ting back the other Honors, that were given 

him, deſir'd, that on the Day of his Death,the 
Children might have leave co Play and inter- 

mit their Studies ; and to the ſeven Perſaars, 

who kill'd the Mags, *rwas granted, that they 

and their Poſtericy ſhould wear their Tiara, {or 
Turbant] on the Fore-part of the Head ; for 

this it ſeems, they had made the Signal, 

when they weft about thac Arternpt. The 

Honor alſg, which Pittacus recciv'd,had forne- 

thing political ; for being bid to take, what 

Portion he would , of the Land; he had 
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gorten for his Citiz-ns, he accepted | as much, 
as he could reach with the Caſt of his Dart; 
So Cocles the Roman, took as much, as he him- 
felt, being lam?, could plow in a Day, For 
the Honor ſhould not be a Recomp-'nce of the 
Action, bur an Acknowledgment, that it may 
continue alſo long, as thofe did, which we 
have mention'd. Bur of the three hundred 
Statues,er:Eted ro Demetrius Phalereus,not one 
was eaten into by Ruſt, or cover'd with 
Filth, they being all pulPd down, whilſt him- 
ſelf was yer alive; and thoſe of Demades were 
melted into [C loſe-ftool pans and ] Chamber- 
pts. Many other Honors. alſo have under- 
gone the like Fare, being regarded with an 
il Eye, not only for the Wickedneſs ot the 
Receiver, but alſo for the Greatneſs of the 
Gift. A Moderation in the Expence is there- 
fore the beſt and iureſt Preſervative ot Ho- 
nors : for ſuch as are great, immenſe and 
pondrous, are like ro unproportion'd Statues, 
{oon overthrown. 


—_ Now I here call thoſe Honors, which the 

jbould not People, | 
arſpiſeGlory 

or true He- . Wo . 

nor;,and ow Whoſe Right it 1s, ſo name ; with them 1 ſpeak, 
C15 t0 80- 

wers himbel A Wy” 

in that _ 3s Empeaocles has it; (ince a wile Stateſman 
(pets. will not deſpiie true Honor and Fayor, con- 


fiſting in tne good Will and | triendly] D:ipo- 
ſition of thoſe, who [vratetully] remember 
[ his Services, ] nur will he contemn Glory by 
ſhunning to pleaſe his Neighbours, as Demo- 
critus would have him. For neicher is the 
Fawning of Dogs, nor the Afﬀettion of Hor- 
les to be rejeted by Huntimen and Jockeys, 

nay, 
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nay,lt is both profitable and pleaſant to breed 
in thoi'e Animals, which are brought vp in 
our Houſes, and live with us, ſuch a Diſpo- 
[1cton rowards ones [clf, as Lyſimachus's Dog 
ſhew'd to his Maſter,and as the #* Poer relares » 140. 
Achilless Horſes to have had towards Pratocles. : 
And [| ain of Opinion, that Bees would fare 
betcer, it they would make much of thole, 

who breed them, and look after them, and 

admit them to come near *em, than they do 

by ſtinging them, and driving them , away : 

for now they puniſh *em by ſmothering 'em 

with Smoak, but tame unruly Horſes with 
[ſhort] Birs, and Dogs, that are apr to run 

away by [ collaring them, and faſtning them 

to] Clogs. Burt there is nothing, which ren- 

ders one Man ſoobſequious and ſubmitfive ro 
another, as the Confidence of his gov Will, 

and the Opinion of his Integrity and Juſtice : 
wherefore Demoſthenes rightly affirmyd , that 

the greateſt Prelervarive of States againſt T'y- 

rants is Diſtruſt. For the Part of the Soul, 

by which we believe, is moſt apt to be caught. 

As therefore Caſſazara's Gift of Prophecy was 

of no Adyantage to the Citizens [ of Troy] who 

would not bclieye her. 


t TheGod (lhe ſays) would haweme to foretel 


Things unbeliew/d ; for when the People well LOR. 
Have ſmarted. groaning under Preſſures ſad, yr prophc- 


They ſtile we w1je, till then they think me mad. hes unde- 
| 1EV d, 
a . becauſe ſhe 
So the Tonfidence the Citizens had in Arch» rcivs'd him 


. 72 re the Enjoy 
tas, and their good Will rowards Bartus, were e 


had pro- 
mis'd him, when he beſtow'd on her the Gift of Prophecy. , 
M 3 Þ: [1 Y 
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highly advantagiovs to thoſe, who would 
make ule of chem, chro che [ good) Opinion, 
they had of them. 
ZXV. Th? Now the firſt greareſt Benefit, which is in 
# wo Prinict- , 2 , 
>a! Advan. the Reputation of Stareſme::,is the Confidence, 
age, mm (chatis had in them,] giving them an En- 
wWricn & . . . . 
Magiſtrate Trance into Aﬀairs; and the ſecond 1s, that 
may glory, the good Will of the Multitude 1s an Armor 
ic) ke to the Good apaicſt thoſe, that are cnyions 


euzht r* and wicked : for 
2hink him _ K d I for, 


felf honor'd, 


are; Tom 


rhe Props As whenthe careful Mother drives the Flies 


confide 122 8 . | : 

ir , and From h:r dear Babe, which [weetly flecping lies, 
at £-' : 

love Fc 

and wh 


4m wel. jt chaſes away Envy, and renders the Plebei- 
an equal in Authority ro the Noble *an, the 

poor Van tothe Rich, and the private Man 

ro the Magiſtrates; and in a Word, when 

Truth and Verrue are joyn'd with it, *cis a 

ſtrange and favorable Wi:d, | diretly carry- 

ing Men) inte Government, And [ on: the 

other fide] behold and learn by Examples 

Examples the miſchievous Effedts of the contrary Dil- 
how preju- Poſition. For thoſe of Traly flew che Wite 
dial the ill and Children of Dronyſius, baving firſt yiola- 
People is to (Ed and polluted them with their Luſts, and 
a Governor; afcerwards burning their Bodies, ſcatter'd the 
naman Aſhes out of a Ship into the Sea. But when 
how ſervi=- one Menanaer, who had reign'd graciouſly 0- 
pre ner yer the Battrians,dy'd afterwards in the Camp, 
_ theCities indeed by common Conſent celebra- 

ted his Funeral ; buc coming to a Conteſt about 

his Relics, they were difficully at laſt brought 

r0 this Agreement, that his Aſhes pong 

rt- 
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ſtributed, every one of them ſhould carry a- 
way an equal Share, and they ſhould all c- 
ret Monuments ro him. Again the Agr:- 
gentines,being got rid of Phalaris, made a De- 
cree, that none ſhould wear a blew Garment; 
for the Tyrants Attendant had blew Live- 
ries. Bur the Perſtans, becauſe Cyrus was 
Hawk-noyd, do to this Day love ſuch Men, 
. and eſteem them handſomeſt. Thar is of all 
Loves the ſtrongeſt and divineſt, which is by go, wize 
Citics and States born to any man for his this good 


Vertue. But thoſe falſe nam'd Honors, and [alle dats 


Teſtimonials of Amity, which have their Riſe 
from Stage-plays, Largeſſes and Fencings, 
are not unlike rhe Flatteries of Whores, the 
People always with Smiles beſtowing an un- 
conſtant and ſhort-livd glory on him, that 
preſents them, and gratifies them. 

He therefore, who firſt ſaid, rhe People XXvI of 
were everthroxn by him, which firſt beſtow'd {725 
Largefles on them, very well underſtood, that gejer ro rhe 
the Malritude loſe their Strength, being ren- {2% 9nd 
der'd weaker by receiving. But theſe Be- oughr is be 
ſtowers muſt alſo know, rhat they deſtroy 7459, 
themſelves, when purchaſing Glory ar prear 
Expeaces, they make the Multirude haughty 
and arrogant, as having it in their Power to 
give and take away ſome very great Marter. 

Yet arewe not therefore to at ſordidly in 
the Diſtribution of Honorary Preſents, when 
there is Plenty enough. For the People more 
hate a rich Man, who gives nothing of his 
own, than they do a poor Man, that robs the 
public [Treaſury] attributing the former tro 
Pride and a Contempt of then), but the latter 

M 4 (6) 
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1. Lerthe to Neceſſity. Fitſt therefore let theſe Largel- 
makerhe ſes be made gratzs, for ſo they more. oblige 
Lange of , he Receivers, and ſtrike them with Admira- 
withourpre- 190 3 Then on ſome Occaſion, that has au 
zending to handſom and laudable Prerence, wich the 
— Honour of ſome God, wholly drawing the 
an honeſt People to Devotion : For ſo there is at the 
Weaton. 3- ſame time bred in them a ſtrong Apprehenſi- 
ing in dcbr, On and Opinion, that the Deity is great and 
andexp?- yencrable, when they ſee thoſe, whom they ho- 
to Derilion, NOr, and highly eſteem, ſo bountifully and 
readily expending their Wealth upon their 

Honor. As therefore Plato torbad young Men; 

who were to beſ[ liberally ] educated, to learn 

the Lydian and Phrygian Harmony ;-and of 

which excites the mournful- and me]ancaoly 

art of our Soul ; whilſt the other increaſes its 

[29a to Pleaſure and ſenſual Delight ; ſo 

do you, as much as pollibly you can, .drive 

out of the City all ſach Largeſles, as. either 

folter and cheriſh Brutality and Savagenels, or 
Scurrility and Laſciviouſnels ; and if chat can- 

not be, ſat laſt] ſhun them,. and oppole - the 

Many, when they defire ſach SpeCtacles, al- 

ways making the SubjeQts of yaur Expences 

uſeful and modeſt, having for their End, what 

is good and neceſſary, or at leaſt what is plca- 

ſant and acceptable, without any Prejudice or 

Injury. Bur if your Eſtate is but indifferent, 

and by irs Center and Circumference confin'd 

to your neceſſary uſe, *tis neither ungenerous 

nor baſe to confels your Poverty, and give 

placeto ſuchyas are provided for thoſe honora- 

ry Fxpences, and not, by taking up Morey on 

Ukury, to render your {elf ar the ſame:time 

both miſerable and rigiculous by ſuch —_ 
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For they, whoſe Abilities fall ſhort, cannot 
well conceal themſelves, being compelPd ei- 
ther to be troubleſom co their Friends, or to 
court { and flatter] Ulſurers, ſo that they ger 
not any Honor or Power, but rather Shame 1.4.41. 
and Contempt by ſuch Experces. *Tis there- Examples 


fore always uſeful on ſuch Occaſions, to ca'l 
ro mind Lamachus and Phocton. For Phocton, 
when the Athemiazs at a ſolemin Sacrificecall'd 
upon him, and often importun'd him to give 
them ſomething, ſaid to them, 7 ſhould be a- 
ſhari'd to grve to you, and not pay this Callicles ; 
pointing to an Ulurer, who was ſtanding by. 
And as for Lamachus, he always put down in 
his Bill of Charges, when he was General, 
the Money laid out for his Shooes and Coar. 
And to Hermon, when ke rctas'd the Under- 
taking of an Office becauſe of his Poverty, 
the Theſſaltans ordain'd a Puncheon of Wine a 
Month, and a Buſhel and an half of Meal 
every four Days. *Tis therefore no Shame to 
confeſs ones Poverty, nor are the Poor in Ci- 
tics of Iets Authority than thoſe, who feaſt and 
exhibit public Shews, if they have but got- 
ten Freedom of Speech and Reputation by 
by their Vertue. 

A Stateſman ought therefore chiefly ro mo- 


16g 
? F 


to thispur+ 


XXVIL 
That the 


derate himſelf on ſuch Occaſions, and neither People muſt 


being himſelf on foot, go into the Field a- 
gainſt well- mounted Cavaliers, nor being 


not be ma- 
nag'd by ſt- 
perſtuous 


himſeli poor, vye with thoſe, that are rich, a- £*pences 


bout Race matches, Theatrical Pomps and 


but by Vers 
tue, Pru- 


| magnificent ] Tables [and Banquets ; ] but 4wce and 
ſhould rather ſtive to be like ] thoſe, who ©27** 


endeavor to manage the City by Vertue and 
Prudence, always joyn'd with Eloquence; in 
which there is not only Honeſty and Venera- 
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bleneſs, bur alſo a Gracefulneſs and Artra- 
etivencls, 


Far mare to be deſir'd than Crz'us's Wealth. 


For a good Man is neither infolent nor odi. 
ous, nor is a diſcreet Perſon ſingularly felf- 
conceued, 


Nor with a [ewere lock walks he among; fi 
His Fellow ! URLS 5 — 


& curious bur is [oa the contrary ] firſt courteous, affar 


—_— ble, and of eaſte accels to all, having his 
man, who Houſe always open, as a Port of Reine to 
A thoſe, that will make uſe of him, and ihcwing 


in Recom-. his Care and Kindneſs, not oniv hy being af+ 

mendation. fiſtant} in the Nec-ficics and Afﬀz':;: f rhoſe, 
that have recourſe ro hun. } br: lo by con. 
doling with thoſe, that ar? 1 : 
[congratulating and } rejov.: 4 nt 


have been ſucceſs! ; neichior + i wouticiom 
or offenfive by the Mu'ticude fand Train] of 
Domeſtics, [attending him} ar the Bath, or 
by taking vp of Piaces on che Theatires, 2r 
remarkable by things, invidi9-vs for their 1 13x4- 
ry and Sumptuouſneſs ; bur equal and like 10 
others in his Cloths, Diet, Ectucacion of his 
Children and the Garb and Atrendance of his 
Wite, as deliring in his Comportment and 
Manner of Living to be like the reſt of che 
People ; then he exhibirs himſelf an inte! 11- 
gent Counſellor, an unfeed Advocate and 
cour:eous Arbitrator between Men and their 
Wives, and Friends at variance amoreſt 
themſelves ;- not ſpending a ſmall part of the 
Day for the Service of the Common-weal at 
the Tribunal, or in the Hall of Audicnce, and 

employ- 


"E_ 
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employing all the reſt, and the whole Remain. 
ger of his Life, in drawing to himlſelt from e- 
very ſort Negotiations and Afﬀairs, as the 
No:th-eaſt Wind, calF'd Czc:as, docs the 
Clouds ; but always employing his Cares on 
the Public, and reputing Policy | or the Ad- 
miviſtration of the State] as a butie and ative 
Life, and not, as *tis commonly chought, an 
ealic and idle Service; he does by all theſe, and 
ſuch like things turn and draw the Many, 
who ſee, that all the Flatterics and Entice- 
ments of others are but ſpurious and deceir- 
ful Baits, [ when compar'd] ro his Care and 
Providence. The Flatteries indeed of Deme- 
trius vouchſaf'd not to give the other FPoten- 
tares of his Time, amongſt whom Alexander's 
Empire was divided,] the Title of Kings ; but 
ſtil'd Seleuchs Maſter of the Elephants, Lyſima- 
thus Treaſurer, Ptolomeus Admiral, and Aga- 
thocles Governor of the Iſles. But the Mul- What Opi- 
titude, thd they may at the beginning reje& a Men _ 
good and prudent Man, yer coming after. who in 
wards to wderſtand his Veracity, and [ the (25 * 
Sincerity of his ] Diſpoſi:ton, eſtcem him only ment are 
to be a Stateſman, a public ſpirited Perſon, 9d by 
and a Magiſtrate; and of the others, they Aﬀetion, 
think and call one a Dancing-maſter, a ſe- 547 ther 
cond a Feaſter, and a third a Maſter of the li 
Exerciſes. Moreover, as at the Banquets made 
by Calhas, or Alcibtades, Socrates only is heard, 
and to Socrates all Mens Eyes are direfted; ſo 
in [found and] healthy Sratcs I/yentas beltows 
Largefles, Lichas makes Suppers, and Niceratus 
gives Masks [or Enterlndes ; | but *tis Epamt- 
wondas, Ariſtides and Lyſander that govern, 
manage the State, and lead torth rhe —_— 

ic 
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Which if any one conſiders, he ought not to 
be dejected or amaz'd at the Glory, gotten a- 
mong{ the People from Theatres, Banqueting- 
Halls and public Buildings ; ſince ic laſts 
but a ſhort time, being at an end, as ſoon ag 
the Prizes and Plays are oyer, and having in 
them nothing honorable or ' worthy of E- 

- | SINE I 
.' Lhole, that are yerſt in the Keeping and 
Yay, Breeding of Bees, look on that Hive to be 
and civil heaithicſt and in beſt Condition, where there's 
ew ; xg moſt Humming, and which is fulleſt of Buſtle 
Magiſtrate and Noiſe ; but he, ro whom God has com- 
5:22 mitted the Care of the rational and political 
felf in Hive, reputing the Felicity of 'the People ro 
ftrem, conſiſt chiefly in Quictneſs and Tranquilicy, 
will receive, and to his Power imitate the 
reſt of Solox's Ordinances ; but will doubt and 
wonder, what it was, that induc'd him to de- 
cree, that he, who, when there ariſcs a Scdi- 
tion in the City, adheres to neither Party, 
:. He ſhould be reputed infamous. For in the Body 
oughtnot the Beginning of irs Change from Sicknel(s to 
win Health is not wrought by the Parts, that are 
Party to Jinfeted with the Diſeaſe ; bur when che Tem- 
po. gg perature of ſuch Parts, as are ſo:md, growing 
| powerfully, drives away what is contrary to 
Nacure; and in a State, where the People are 
diſturb'd by a Sedition, not dangerous and 
mortal, buc which will after a while be [ com- 
pog'd and] allay'd, "tis of nececflity, char there 
be a Mixcure of much, that is uninfeed and 
ſound, and that it continue and co-habit in 1t. 
For thither flows from the Wiſe, whart 1s fir 
ſand natural,] and paſſes into the Part, tiat 


is diſeagd, But when Citics are in an wiv 
a 
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ſal Commotion, they are in danger of being 
utrerly deſtroy'd, unleſs being conſtrain'd by 

ſome Neceſhity and Chaſtiſement from abroad, 

they are by the Force of their Miſeries re- 

duc'd to Wiſdom. Yet does it not become 

you in | the time of ] a Sedition to fit, as if 

you were neither ſentible nor forry, praiſing 

your own Unconcernedneſs, as a quiet an 

happy Life, and taking delight in others Er- 

rors. But on ſuch Occaſions chiefly ſhould =. He 


you put on the Buskin of Theramenes, and cughe © 


conferring with both Parties, joyn your fel! ru 
to neicher. For you will not ſeem a Stranger 75. wine 
by not being a Partaker in Injuſtice, but a com- with Gthen, 
mon Friend to them all by your Affiſtance ; 7? <P 
nor will you be envy'd tor your not ſharing common, 
in the Calamity, when you appear equally ro 29d bring 
condole with every one of them: Bur the agree. 
belt is by your providenttal Care to prevent ment. 
the ariſing of any Sedition, ard in this conſiſts ,\;."- 
the greateſt and moſt excellent Point, as it preven: 
were, of the Political Arr. For you are to in 
conſider, that the greareſt Benefits a City can 

enjoy, bzing Peace, Liberty, Plenty, abun- 

dance of Men and Concord, the People 

have at this time no need of Stateſimen for 

the procuring of Peace; fince all War, whe- 

| ther with Greeks or Barbarians, is wholly taken 

away, and ba:iſhc from us. As for Liberty, 

the People have as much, as the Emperors 

think fit to grant them, and more perhaps 
would nor be expedicot. Now {ſuch - is the 
unenyy'd Plenty of the Earth, and the kind 
Temper of the Seaſons, not being feen by a 
prudent Man, as alſo, 
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How Wives by bringing forth like Children m 
Their Hasbanas harp Py ; * 


He will have nothing more to do, but to þ 
of the Gods the Preſervation and fafcty of 
what is born and produc'd to his Fellow-Cj- 
Zens. L ve. | 
XXIX. The There remains therefore to a Stateſman, of 
{/: 11/74 all thoſe things that are ſubjeR ro his Charge, 
ive rs this alone, which is inferior ro none of the 
— other Benefits, the keeping of thoſe who arc 
Sraze 4f- Co-inhabitants [of the ſame City,] in perpe- 
f#r7, 77, tual Concord and Friendſhip, and the taking 
that he . "in : 
procure the away of all Contentions, Animoſities and 
Contine= Heart-burnings. In which he ſhall, as in the 
_— Differences between Friends, ſo converſe with 
Union a- the Party appearing to be moſt injur'd, as if 
#r'2/ 2" he bimſelf ſeem'd alſo a Sharer in the Injury; 
tizets. and cqually offended art it; Endeayouring af- 
terwards fo to appeaſe him, by ſhewing him, 
how much thoſe, who pals by Injuries, excel 
ſuch, as ſtrive ro contend and conquer, not 
only in gaod Nature and Sweetneſs of Dil- 
poſition, but alſo in Prudence atid Magnani- 
mity ; and that by remitting a little of their 
Right in {mall Matters, they get the better in 
the greateſt and moſt important. He ſhall 
afrerwards admoniſh them both in general 
and apart, inſtructing them in the Weakneſ 
of the Grecian Attairs, which 'cis better for in- 
telligent Men to enjoy, and to live in Peace 
and Concord, than to engage in a Conteſt, 
for which Fortune has left no Reward. For 
what Authority, what Giory is there remain- 
ivg for the Conquerors ? What woy Is 
there 
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there, which the leaſt Decree of a Proconlul 
cannot aboliſh, or transfer elſewhere ; and 
which, tho” it ſhould contmue, would not yer 
have any thing worth our Pains 2 Burt fince, 
as a Conflagration [in a Town] does not fre- A Simili- 
quently begin in ſacred and public Places; we ſhew- 
but a Lamp [or Candle] negligently left in an $Sre of 
Houſe, or the bucning of a little Traſh or moſt Sedi- 
Rubbiſh, raiſcs a great Fire, and works a com- —u{1— 
mon Miſchief : So Sedition 1n a State is not 
always kindled by Contentions abour public 
Aﬀairs ; but oftentimes the Differences, ariſing 
from private Concerns and Jangles, being 
propagated into the Public, have aiftutb'd a yy,.. pe 
whole City ; 'tis no lels becoming a Stateſman medies are 
to remedy and prevent all theſe z ſo that 9 a> 
ſome of them may never bave any Being, tlm. 
others may be quickly extinguiſher, and others 
hindred from receiving Increaſe, or taking 
hold of the Public, and confin'd amongſt che 
Adverſariesthemſelves. And as himſelt ought to 
take care for this, ſo ſhould he advertiſe cthere, 
that private Diſturbances arc the Occaſion of 
public ones, and liccle of great ones, if they are 
negleed,and ſuffer'd to proceed without raking 
care to apply fit Remedies to them in the Bc- | 
ginning. In this manner is the greateſt | and A nabl* 
moſt dangerous ] Diſturbance, that ever hap- _— 
ned in Delpht, taid to have been occaſion'd by 
Crates, whoſe Daughter Orgrlaus, the Son of 
Phal:ts, being about to marry, ic hapned, thar 
the Cup they were to uſe in the Eſpouſals, 
brake aſunder of ir ſelf ; which he taking for 
an ill Omen, left his Bride, and went away 
with his. Father. C7ates a little after, chaeging 
them with raking away a cctrain golden Yr 4 

c, 
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ſc}, -usd in the Sacrifices, caus'd. Orgzlaus. and 
his Brother, unheard, to be precipitated from 
the Top of a Rock ro the Bottom, and af- 
terwards {lew (evera] of their moſt intimate 
Friends, as they were at their Devotions in 
the, Temple of Prozeudence. After many ſuch 
things were perpetrated, the Delph1ans, . put- 
ting to: Death Crates and his Companions in 
the - Sedirion, . of their Eſtates, which they 
call'd Excommunicated, builc the. Temples in 

Arche, FE lower part of the Town. . In Syracuſe allo 

cr ' . 

Example there were two young Men, betwixt+ whom 

of wo there was an extraordinary Intimacy, one of 

234 which; having taken into - his Cuſtody his 
Friends Catamite, vitiated him in his Abſence, 
The other at his Return, by way of Retalia- 
tion, debaucht his Companions Wiſe. Then 
one of the ancient Senators, coming into the 
Council; propogd the baniſhing of them both, 
before the City was ruird by their filling it 
with Enmity, [_ and engaging it in FaCtions ] 
on their Account. Yet did not he prevail, 
but a Sedition, ariſing on this Occaſion, by ve- 
ry great Calamitics overturn'd a moſt excel- 
lently conſtirured Common-weal. You have 
alſo a Domeſtical Example in the Enmity be- 
tween Pardalus and Tyrrhenaus, which wanted 
little of deſtroying Sardis by embroiling it in 
Revolt and War on little and private Diffe- 
rences. A Scateſman therefore 1s not to (light 
the little Offences and Heart-burnings, which 

He con- ag | Diſeaſes] in a Body, paſs ſpeedily from 
cludes from ne to another, but to take them in hand, 
menlen's ſuppreſs and cure them. | For as Cato fays, 

xamples, | 


that rhe Beginnings of  Evils muſt be preyented and extinguiſht berimes, 
reaching the Means to attain cafily to thus, b 
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by Attention and Carctulneſs great Matters 
are made lictle, and lictle ones reduc'd to no- 
thing. Now there is no betrer Artifice of in- 
dulging Men to this, than the ſhewing him- 
ſelt eaſily pacify'd in his own private Diffc. 
rences, perliſting without Rancor in Matcers 
of the firſt importance, and managing none 
with Obſtinacy, contending Wrath, or any 
other Paſhion, which may work Sharpneſs or 
Bitterneſs in necefiary Diſputes. For as they 
bind certain round Muffles about the Hands 
of thoſe, who combat at Bufters, that in their 
Conteſts there may not artive any fatal Acci- 
dent, the Blows being ſoft, and ſuch, as can 
do no great Harm : So in ſuch Suits and Pro- 
ceſſes with ones Fellow Citizens, *tis beſt to 
manage the Diſpute by making uſe of pure 
and {imple Pretences, and riot by fharpning 
and empoiſoning Matters, as it they were 
Weapons,with Calumnies, Malice and Threats, 
to render them pernicious, great and public. 
For he, who in this manner carries himſclf 
with thoſe, with whom he has Afﬀairs, will 
have others alſo ſubjeCt ro him. But Conten- 
tions about public Matters, where private 
Grudges are taken away, are ſoon appcas'd, 
and bring no difficult or fatal Miſchicts. 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
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Which are the moſt crafty, Water- Animals, or 
thoſe Creatnres that breed upon the Land ? 


Tranſlated from the Greek by John Phillips, Gear. 


Autobulus, Eomaas being ask'd the queſtion what 

he thought of Tyrteus 2 Made an- 

{wer, That he was a good Poet to 

beautifie and adorn the Minds of 
young Men: As a Perſon who by the Vigor and Spirit 
of his Poetical Raptures kindVd that wrathful Indigna- 
tion, and Ambition of Honor, which embolden'd them 
in combat to the contempt of Death and Danger. 
Which makes me afraid, my,deareſt Friends, leaſt the 
Encomum of Huming, yeſterday recited, may have er- 
flam'd our young Gentlemen beyond the bounds of Mo- 
deration, {o as todeem all other things Fruitlefs and of 
lirtle worth, while they Randevouze fromall Parts to this 
Exerciſe. So much the rather, becauſe I my ſelf, when 1 
was but very young even beyond the {trength of my Age, 
ſ{eenvd tobe more then became me addiCtcd to this ſpoet, 
and to be over deftrous with Phedra in Euriptades, 


With Hounds ad Horn and merry Hollow, 
The [potted Hart and Hind to follow. 


So 
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So did that diſcourſe affet me, fortity'd with many 
and probable Arguments. 

Soclares. You ſay very truly, Autobalus. For that 
ſame Poer ſeems to me to have awaker'd the force of 
Rhetoric for a long time lulPd a-flecp, to gratifie the 
Inclinations of the Youthful Gentry, and to make 
himſelftheir Spring Companion. But I am moſt pleayd 
with him for introducing the Example of ſingle 
Gombatants, from whence he chicfly takes occaſion 
to Praiſe the ſport of Hunting, as being that which 
for the moſt part drawing to 1ts ſelf whatever is nas 
tural in us, or what we have by uſe acquir'd, to that 
delight in Men to fight with ſingle Weapons one againſt 
another, affords an evident proſpe&t of Artifice and 
daring Courage endued with underſtanding,and encoun- 
tring brutiſh force and ſtrength : Applandirg that of 
Eurtiaes, 


Small is the Nerveleſs Strength of feeble Man, 
Yet through the cunning of hs reaching Brain, 
By warious flights ana junary Stratagems : 

IWhatever Land or th Occan breeds, he Tames. 


Antobulus. And hence it was, asthey ſay, my deareſt 
Soclares, that Men art firit became inſenfible and inhu- 
man, having once taſted of Murther, and being ac« 
cultom'd by Hunting and following the Chaſe, not 
only to behold without remorſe the Wounds and Blood 
of wild Beaſts, but ro rejoyce at their being kill'd and 
ſlaughter'd. Afterwards as at Athens, ſome Szcophans 
was by the thirty I yrants ſet apart for Death, as a 
praper obje&t of Capital Puniſhment, then a Second 
and a Third ; then proceeding by degrers,they (ciz'd up- 
on good Men, and art length ſpar'd not the beſt and moſt 
worthy Citizens; in like manner the firſt that ſlew a 
Bear or a Wolf, obtained applauſe. Then the Ox'and 
Hog mere appointed to be killed, under pretence of ha- 
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ving taſted the ſacred Things that lay before them. Next 
to them Deer, Hares and Goats were made uſc of tor 
Food, and in ſome places the Flcſh of Sheep, Dogs and 
Horſes grew familiar ro human Taſt. The tame Gooſe 
alſo and Pigeon, Mans familiar Domeſtic, according to 
Sophocles, not for nouriſhment or to aſlwage hunger, as 
Cars and Weeſels ; but to indulge voluptuous Appcrites 
were dreſt and mangl'd to pic ces : Which gave ftrength 
and vigour to wharever was in Nature Blood thirſty and 
Savage, and rendring the diſpoſition of Man inflexible 
to pity, had almoſt erayd out of his Breaſt whatever 
was inclinable ro humanity and mildneſs. Whereas on 
the other ſide the Pythagoreans, that they might ac- 
cuſtom Men to the Love of humanity and compallion, 
{till inculcated into their Minds, a particular care of 
being mild and gentle towards Beaſts. For there is no- 
thing more powerful then cuſtom to win upon the 
wild attcftions of Man, and to draw him from extre- 
mity to moderation. But I know nor how it comes co 
pals, that being enter'd into this Diſcourſe, we have nor 
only forgot the Subje&t we were Yelterday vpon, bur 
what we had allo this day agrecd to make the T heme 
of our Collcquy. For Yeſterday, as well you know, 
having thrown out a Propoſition, that all Creatures 
were in ſome manner partakers of Underſtanding and 
Reaſon, we gave an occaſion to our yourg Hunts-men 
for a fair diſpute, which of the two exceil'd in cratt and 
cunning, the Land- Animals, or the Creatures that breed 
m the Sea 2 Which, it you pleaſe, we will determin 
this day, it Ariflodemus and Phedtmns will (tand to their 
Agreement : Ot which two Genriemen, the one has 
ofter'd himſelf ro his Friends to be the Patron of the 
Lnd-Animals, the othcr referves che honour of be- 

ing more crafty to thoſe of the Sea. 
S:elares. They will be as goo as their words, I ab 
ſure ye, Autoculus, and will be here preſently : rol 
aw 
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ſaw them bath carly this Morning preparing for the 
Combat. In the mean time, if you pleaſe, before they 
begin, ler us reſume ſomething of what was Yeſterday 
not (o fully diſcourſed for want of time, or not {o care- 
fully argu'd in our Wine, as it ought to have been. 
For there ſcen'd a diſpute to reſound in my Ears from 
the Philoſophers Poy11co, as it immortal were oppoſite 
to mortal, incorruptible to corruptible, incorp-real to 
corporeal ; and in like manner that things void of rea- 
{on ought to be oppos'd to thoſe Beings that are endu'd 
with reaſon, leſt among ſo many Connexions this 

alone ſhonld be found maim and imperfett. 
Auiobulus. Good now, Friend Soclares, who was he 
that pur ſuch a queſtion, as if thar, becauſe there are 
certain Beings endu'd with reaſon, therefore there is no- 
thing void of reaſon > For we abound with Examples 
in all rhings that are deſticute of a Soul ; nor do we 
want any other Artitheſis to Irrational, but only to op- 
poſe whatever is depriv'd of a Soul, as being void of 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, tothat which is endu'd with 
Reaſon and Underſtanding together with a Sou], Bur 
if any one will afſcrr, that Nature is not defeCtive, and 
therefore that every Animaced Nature is partly ratt- 
onal, partly without Reaſon, another may ar the ſame 
time ailedge, that every Animated Nature is partly en- 
du'd with imagination, partly depriv'd of ic ; part)y 
ſenſ1ble, partly inſen(ible; ro the end char Nature 
may not want theſe oppoſite Habits and Privations, as 
it were equaliy ballanc'd in the ſam= Kind. Por 1t it 
be abſurd ro doubt whether ſome Living Creatures are 
ſen{ible, others without Sence, it 1s as equally ridicu- 
lousto grant Imagination ro fume Living Creatures and 
not allow it to others; in regard there is no Living 
Creature that comes into the World, bot what is pre- 
ſencly cndw'd with Sence ana Imagiration. And thus 
would he be as mauch out of the way, who ſhould re- 
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quire one Living Creature to be rational, another to be 
void of Reaſon; diſtinguiſhing between Men, as: if he 
that had a ſhare of Senſe, did not allo partake of un- 
derſtanding ; or that there were any Living Creature, 
from which a certain ſort of Opinion and R atiocination, 
otherwiſe called Senſe and Natural Inftin&, were ab- 
ſent. For Nature, which, as they truly ſay, made all 
things for the ſake of ſome thing, and ro ſome end, did 
not make a ſenſible Creature ro be mcerly ſenſtble in 
barely ſuffering,bur to be ſenſ1ble of many things as fami- 
liar atid apreeable,and of other things as banetul and per- 
nicious. Nor can we omit, that without any teaching or 
inſtruCtion,they avoid ſome things, and covet the uſe 
and benefic of others. Senſe it istherefore that affords to 
every Creature the diſtin&ion both of uſeful and hurtful ; 
which eſchewt-g or making choice of things profitable, 
and diſcerning and avoiding of things pernicious or 
rroubleſom by the force of Senſe can never be thought 
torelide in any Creature not capable to reaſon,to judge, 
xemember and conſider. Therefore it you will deprive 
che Creatures of ExpeCftation, Memory, Deſign, Pre- 
paration, Hope, Fear and Grief, you muſt at rhe 
ſame time deny them the uſe either of Eyes or Ears, 
as not having any manner of Senſe or Imagination ; 
which 1 1s better for them to be without, they to la- 
bour under Grief and Pain ; to which they can never 
be ſubject, 1 utterly depriv'd of Senſe. 

There is an Oration of S:zato the Philoſopher, de- 
monſtrating that withour Senſe there can be no Under- 
ſtanding. For many times Letters curſorily glanc'd up- 
on by the Eye, and Speeches little regarded by the Ear, 
forfake onr knowledge, but are entertain'd by thoſe 
that are more attentive. Afterwards by Recolleftion 
the {ame things return into our Minds, for us to dil- 
pole and purſue the Diftates of our own Thoughts as 
ve pleaſe our ſelves. Whence we fay proyerbially, 
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the Mind ſees, the Mind hears, all other things are deat 
and blind, in regard there can be no Senſe in the Eyes 
and Ears, if Underſtanding be wanting. T heretore 
King Cleomexes after great Commencations given tO a 
Copy of Verſes recited at a Banquet where he was 
preſent, being asx*d whether it were not an acmirable 
Piece, bid them that heard it give their Judgment, for 
that his Mind was in the Peloponneſus. Therefore of 
neceſliry whatever Creatures are capable of Senſe and 
Underſtanding, can no otherwiſe be ſenſible then by 
the Force of Underſtanding. 

But ſuppoſe we ſhould grant that Senſe Has no need 
of the Underſtanding for the performance of the 1::rv 
incumbent upon it, nevertheleſs, when that ſan $4. 
which makes a difference berween what is grate. vl 1. 
what is averſe to Nature is wanting in a Living Crca 
tare, where is that retention of the Memory, that crrad 
of things abominated, that delire of things uletul and 
profitable > which being abſent, how comes it to paſs 
that they are cndu'd with that aCtivity and forefigiir 
to provide Receptacles and Places of refuge tor thera- 
ſelves, to look out after thcir Prey, and to avoid the 
Snares and Ginns of the Hunters > And yet hc 
very Authors inculcate theſe rhivgs in their [ntroduCti- 
ons, even to the teizing our Ears ; defining purpole ro 
be an Jndication of perteftion ; Aggreiſion ro be an Act 
of vioknce, before aft AQ of violence; Preparation to 
be an Action before an Action : Memory to be the 
comprehenſion of ſome certain paſt Axiom which at 
firſt was apprehended by Senſe. In all which things 
there is nathing which may not rightly be ſaid to partake 
of Reaſon, and yer all theſe things arc common to 2a!l 
Creatures: As indeed are certainiy all choſe rhings,whictin 
refer to cogitation, which,while they lyec conceal'd intlie 
Brain, we call Thoughts , but when they come to be in 
motion,we name the Acts of gen ; acknowiedging 
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in the mean time all Paſſions and Perturbations of the 
Mind to be falſe Judgments and erroneous Opinions. 
So that it is a wonder to me, that the ſame Men ſhould 
cver-ſee ſo many Oprrations and Motions, ſome of 
Deſire, others of Fear; nay, by Zuptter, many times 
of Envy and Emulation it ſelf. And many times they 
themſelves puniſh their Dogs and Horſes, when they 
commir a Fault, and this not to no purpoſe, but ro 
chaſtiie them, by cauſing in them that ſame trouble of 
mind, which, bcing the cfiect of pain, we call Repen- 
tanc?, Now the tickiing the Ear by pleaſing Sounds is 
call'd Keleſis: Burt the bewitching the Eye is call'd 
Geeteta, Both which we mike uſe of in the Domeſti- 
cating of Wild Beaſts. Harts and Horſes are allur'd 
by the Scunds of Pipes and Flutes. And there are a fort 
of Crabs, which are charm'd out of their holes by Fla- 
gelers mad? of Lyote-tree woo! ; and 'tis reported that the 
Shadd-fiſh arc drawn to ſhew themſelves above Wa- 
ecr by {toging and clapping of hands. The Otus allo, 
which is a Bird not much unlike a Night-Raven, is 
taken by allurement of rhe fight; for that while he 
ſtands ſtaring upon the Fowlers Dancing before him 
in Meaſire and Figure, and out of Aﬀe@ion will 
be ſtriviogg ro AC his Part, by aping their Motions 
with his Wings and Shoulders, he is frequently ſur- 
ptiz'd and taken, | 
' Butas for thoſe,that more fooliſhly afirm,that Beaſts 
are neither afteted with Joy, nor Anger, nor Fear ; 
that the Nightirgale or rather the Swallow does not 
build, that the Bee docs not remember, that the Lyon 
is not angry, that the Hart is not timorous, I would 
fain know, what anſwer they will make ro thoſe who 
fay, that Beaſts neither ſee nor hear, but as it were ſee, 
and as it werc hear ; that they neither neigh nor blear, 
but as it were ſend forth a cerrain ſound ; laſtly, that 
they do not abſolutely liye,' bur live as it were? For 
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in my Opinion to ayer this is as contrary to plain de- 
monſtration, asthe reſt. 

Soclares. Well then, Autobulus,luppoſe me to be one 
of thoſe that affirm thele things. For ro ſay truth, while 
Men will be comparing the ACtions of Beaſts with 
the cuſtoms, aftions and manner of living of Men, 
and yer deny that the ſame Beaſts have the lea(t 
Inclination or Aim at any Progreſs towards Vertue, to 
which we bent our diſcourſe, I doubr whether Nature 
gave them a Beginning or no, ſince they are {o uncapa- 
ble to attain the end. 

Antobalus, Why truly, Soclares this is not a thing 
that ſeems ſo abſurd to thoſe Men. For that while they 
aſſert the Extream love of Parents towards their Chil- 
dren to be the Principle of Sociery aud Jaltice, and find 
at the ſame time this vertue apparent and ſurpaſſi-g in 
brute Ai:trmals, yet they wiil not allow them in the lealt 
to pariake of Juſtice. Like Mules, which though they 
are furniſh2d with Geoital Parts, as wanting neither 
Privities nor. Wombs, and mixing wich delight and 
plea{ur*, yer cannot attainthe end of Generation. But 
then again I would have you conſider , whether they 
be not as ridiculous, that affirm Socrates and Plato to 
be no leſs yitious then the meaneſt of Slaves ; nay 
more, that they were Fools, interperate and unyult ; 
and then they find fault with the Nature of Beaſts, as 
being impure, and no way accurately tran,'d for the 
Reception of Vercue. As if the depravedne(s and imbcci!- 
lity of reaſon, were not vices oft Reaſon, of which all 
brate Beaſts are Guilty;the moſt of which we plainly find 
to beintemperare,feartul and unjult.Theretore he that re- 
quires perteAion of reaſon in a Creature not frained by 
nature to receive and entertain it, little differs from one 
that ſhould deny a Monkey to partake of deformity by 
rature,or a Trotciſe of (lownels,as being neither {uſcep- 
Uble ot beauty or ſwiftnels. Nor do they obſerve the 
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DiſtinEtion that lyes before their Eyes. For reaſon is in 
the Creature by nature, bur right and perte& reaſon 
35 attain'd by Induſtry and r:4ucation ſo that naturally 
all Creatures may- be {aid ro be rational, Bur if they 
jook for pertettion of reaſon, and true wiſdom, they 
will hardly find thole perizftions in any Man whatever. 
For as there is a difference between ſight and fight ; and 
berween flight and flight (for Haws and Graſhoppers do 
not ſce alike, neither do Eagles and Patridges flye with 
equal ſwiftne(s)lo neither in all rational Creatures is there 
to be found,the ſame Perte ion of cunning and acuteneſs, 
For as there are many Examples to be produc'd of (e- 
veral Brute Creatures, excclling in the Obſervance of 
Society, Fortitude and Foreſight as to their particular 
Qcconomy, and making Provifion tor/themſelves; ſa 
on the other (ide, there may be found among them, 
as many of injuſtice, Conardice and Folly. Which is 
evident from the preſent Conteſt, wherein theſe Young 
Gentleman have engag'd themſelves, while the one has 
undertaken to maintain that Land-Animals, the other, 
that Creatures bred in theSea,aremoſt enclin'd roYertue, 
Which 1s plainly demonſtrated by comparing of River- 
Horſes with Storks. For the one ſupports and cheriſhes 
their Parents,itthey may be ſo call'd,the other killst;cm 
that they may enjoy their Dams. Sa likewiſe it 
vou compare Doves with Patridges. For the Cock 
Patridge will not ſuffer the Hen to fir, but breaks hex 
Eggs, and bangs her out of her Neſt, refuſing to be 
rod. But the Cock Pigeon takes upon him part of 
the Females duty, in brooding over the Eggs and teed- 
ing the young ones ; and if the Hen happen to be too 
long abſent, correQs her with his Bill, rill he forces 
her to return to hee Neſt. So that while Ampater 
found faulc with Sheep and Aﬀes for their naſtineſs, I 
wonder,how he came to paſs by the Lynx and the Swal- 
low of which the one arc ſo cleanly, that they always 


remoye and hide their Excrements, the other _” 
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her Young ones to turn their Tayles our of their Neſt, 
before they ler fall cheir defilement. And indeed why 
may we not ſay, that one Tree is more docible then 
another, as Dogs are more docible then Sheep, or one 
Pot-herb more timorus then another, as Harts are 
more fearful then Lyons. Or otherwiſe, as among 
things immovable, there is not one thing flower in 
Motion then another, nor among things, that are mute, 
one thing more yocal then anorher, {o neither among 
things to which nature has not afforded a faculty of 
underſtanding, is there one thing more timorous , 
more flothſul, or more intemperate then another. 
Bur as to thole Creatures where that faculty is preſent, 
the difference is manifeſt in the degrees of more or leis, 

Soclares. However 'tis a wonderiul thing to obſerve, 
how much Man differs from all other Creatures in 
probiry of Manners, in Induſtry, and all thoſe things, 
that relate to Juſtice and commnn Society. 

Autobulus. Nevertheleſs,my dear triend,this cannot 
be deny'd,that there are many brure Beaſts that ſurpaſs 
Men both in bulk and ſwittneſs, others that far ſurpaſs 
him in ſtrength of fight, and exaftneſs of Hearing ; 
and yet for all this we are not to ſay, that Man is 
blind without ſtrength or wants Ears: For nature has nor 
depriv'd us either of Hands or Eyes, or (ſtrength, or 
bulk, though we muſt not compare with Camels or 
Elephants. In like manner we muſt nor fay, that brute 
Beaſts are altogether depriv'd of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, becauſe they are more dull of underſtanding, 
and not ſo quick at ratiocination as we are; as only 
enjoying a weak and muddy ſort of Reaſon, likea dim 
and clouded Eye. And did I not preienly cxpett theſe 
young Gentlemen, beingPerſons both ſtudious and learn- 
ed.to determine the Point in reterence to Land and Sca- 
Animals, I could produce a thouſand Examples of the 
Docility, and a thouſand more of good Nature in 
Beaſts, which the Famous City of Rope has given us 

Reaſon 
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an opportunity to fetch from her Imperial Theatres; 
but we will leave theſe things freſh and untouch'd, 
for them to embelliſh wich their eloquent Diſcourſe, 
In the mean time I have ſomething to offer by the by, 
which is this, that I am of Opinion, that there is a 
mutilation, diſeaſe and defeft peculiar to every part 
and faculty, as blindneſs of the Eye, lameneſs of the 
Leg, and {tuttering of the Tongue, which defects 
cannot be appropriated to any other Members. For 
that blindneſs can never be attributed to that, which 
was never created to (ce; nor lameneſs to that, which 
never could go z nor can any thing be ſaid to ſtaramer, 
that wants a Tongue; or to liſp or ſtuttcr, that has 
not a vocal Utterance. As nothing can be faid to be 
a Changling, or belide his wits, or mad, to which Na- 
tare has deny'd the Uſe of Thought, Reaſon and Un- 
derftanding ; for it is impoſſible without ſome faculty 
or other to be affeCted ; ſeeing *tis only that ſame faculty 
that muſt ſuffer cicher privation or mutilation, or ſome 
other defect. Bur you have ſeen Dogs, that have been 
mad ; and I have ſeen Horſes under the ſame predica- 
ment ; and ſome there are, who ſay that Bulls and 
Foxes will be mad. But the Example of Dogs is ſut- 
ficient, which is unqueſtionable. Which makes it evi- 
dent, that thoſe Creatures have a fort of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding not to be deſpis'd, which being once con- 
fied and troubl'd, is call'd madneſs. For we do not 
find cicher their ſight or their hearing diminiſh'd ; but 
only like a Man afteAtcd with Hypochondriac Melan- 
choly, or in a delirium ; of whom ir would be abſurd 
to ſay, that he was not beſide himſelf, or that his Senſe, 
Reaſon and Memory were not diſturb'd. For cuſtom 
tells, char they who arc in a raving condition are not 
in their right Senſes, but are fallen trom their Reaſon; 
and ſo whoever believes that there is any other cauſe 
why Dogs run mad, but only that their Scnles, ay 
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and Memorics are diſturb'd, while they ceafe to know 
Faces the moſt familiar to them before, abandon their 
moſt uſual Food, ar:d overſce what is juſt before their 
Eyes; ſuch a Man, 1 ſay, ſeems to me to contend a- 
gainſt Truth it ſelf, and out of ignorance to (er himſelf 
upon the denyal of evident Matter of Fact. 

Soclares. You ſeem to me to be very much in the 
Right. For the Stoics and Peripatetics, are lead to 
affirm the contrary upon this ſuppoſition, that Juſtice 
could have nocertain Original, bur would be altogerher 
incomprehenlible and inexiſtent, if all brute Creatures 
ſhould partake of Reaſon. For cither of necelhty it 
muſt be a very great picce of [njuſtice in us to devour ' 
and feed upon them ; or if we foxbear the uſe of chem, 
it would be impoſſible for us to live; or rather we ſhould 
in ſome meaſure live the Lives of Beaſts, rejeRing 
the uſe of brute Creatures. I paſs by thole in- 
numerable Myriads of Nomades and Troglodytes, that 
know no other Food but Fleſh. But as for us, that ſeen 
to live lovingly and in friendſhip together, whar neceſ- 
ſiry would there be of labouring the Earth, of toyling 
upon the Sea, or mining in the Mountains > What need 
the care of drefling Viftuals, if it were (o that we muſt 
be bound to live, as it would chen become us, not only 
without Injury, but rather with all Civility and Huma- 
nity toward all the forts of Beaſts, as being our Fellow 
rational Creatures? We have no cure, no remedy for 
an unqueſtionable neceſſuy that deprives us either of 
Lite or Juſtice, unleſs we obſerve that Ancient Bound 
and Diſpenſation which according to H-ſiod, diſtinguiſh- 
ing Natures, and ſeparating every Kind by themſelves, 
commands 

The Fiſh, wild Beaſts, and all the winged Fowl, 

To prey upon therr Kinas nithout comvroul ; 

For among them 30 Law, nor Juſtice retgns, 

Only by Faujlice Man from Man abſtains. _ 
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And theretore as Brutes can extend no Act of Juſtice 
ro us, {o can neither we commit any Att of Irjuſtice a. 
painſt them. Which argument they who reje, have - 
Iefr us no benefit of Life, nor any the ſmalleſt en. 
trance for Juſtice into the World. 
Autobulus. Theſe things,dear friend,you utter, as the 
Opinion ot choſe People;But we are not toallow Philo- 
ſophersa Remedy to procure calie delivery, as they do 
to Women that are ſubject to hard Labours, meerly 
that they may bring us forth Juſtice without any pain or 
rrouble. For the fame Perions will not allow it to 
Epicurns in the greateſt things ; when out of lazineſs he 
would make us believe the Stars and all the Creatures 
were made at firſt by chance,meerly by the {light renden- 
cy of ſo {mall and pttitul a thing as an Arom ; & thereby 
prevent the Labours of Reaſon within us. Seeing 
therefore they neicher make out what is uncertain, nor 
grant what is apparent, '*ts but requiſite they ſhould 
fubmic in what has been ſaid concerning Beaſts in re- 
ference ro Juſtice, it they will no: acknowledge their 
Error, or otherwiſe demonſtrate. For Juſtice has ano- 
ther way to cſtabliſh ir ſelf, neither ſo ſteep nor 
ſlippery,nor leading to rhe ſabyerſion of evident Truths, 
but which, according to Plato's inſtruftion, my Son, and 
thy Friend, Soclares, has ſhew'd to ſuch as are not 
captioully contentious, bur willing ro learn. For cer- 
fain its, that both Expedocles and Heraclhtus held it for 
a Truth,that Man could not be altogether cleared from 
Injuſtice towards the Beaſts, often bewayling and excla- 
ming againſt Nature, as if ſhe were nothing elſe but 
Neceſſity and War , having neither any thing unmixt, 
nor any thing truly pure, but (till arriving ar her end 
by many and thoſe unjuſt and unlawſul Paſſtons. 
Whence they affirm that ſhe Originally proceeded from 
Iojuſtice by the conjunCtion of immortal with mortal ; 
and for that the thingengender'd is ſtil} qeligtited on 
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the Parts of that- which engenders, diſmember'd con- 
trary to Nature from the whole. But this ſeems to be 
r00 luxuriant and feyere an Accuſation of Nature: For 
there is yet a more moderate excuſe, which does not 
altogether deprive the Beaſts of Reaſon, yet juſtifies che 
neceſſary and convenient uſe of_therm ; which when the 
Ancients introduc'd, they dereſted and utterly diſcoun- 
tenanc'd voracious and voluptuous glutrony. Pytba- 
goras alſo reſum'd the Argument, bow he might reap 
the benefit of the Creatures without doing Injuſtice. For 
they'do no Injuſtice, that chattiz2 and Kill fuch Savage 
Beaſts, that are both hurtful ro Man, and neyer wil] be 
tam'd : Bur taming ſuch as are gentle and loving to 
Men, thereby to make them affiſtant in the ſeycral 
Uſes to which they were ordain'd. 


The Horſe ana Aſs, that Backs to load reſign, 
And race of Bulls, [meet milk-afforarng Kine, 


Which as Promethenus in Eſchylus oblerves, 


Kind Heaven wouchſafed to Men by toyle diftreſst. 
With ſervile Lixpbs his labours to aſſt. 


Thus we make uſe of Dogs to guard our Goats and 
Sheep, while they are milk'd and ſhorn, For Life 
does not preſently forſake a Man, unleſs he be fed with 
Perrwink/es, or the Livers of Geeſe, or unleſs he may 
kill whole Oxen or Kids to ſupply his Banquets : Net- 
ther 1s it out of any extravazancy upon the Theatre, 
or to paſs away their time in Hunting, that they com- 
pel ſome Beaſts ro be daring, and to fight againſt their 
wills, and kill others, whom Nature has not arm'd to 
defend themſelyes. For, in my Opinion, he that is for 
ſport and paſtime, ought to ſcek our for ſuch as will 
ſport and he merry with him. And therefore it wasthe 
ſaying of Biop, that though Boys throw Stones at Frogs 
m ſport, yer the Frogs do not dye in ſport bur in _ 
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neſt; ſo in Hunting and Fiſhing, the faulr is in the 
Men delighting in the torments and cruel deaths of 
Beaſts, and tearing them without compaſhon from their 
Whelps and their young Ones. For 'tis not in the 
waking ule of Beaſts that Men do them wrong, but in 
the waſtfully and cruelly deſtroying them. 

Soclares. Contain your ſelf, my deareſt Autobulus, and 
forbear theſe accuſations, for here are ſeveral Gentle. 
men ccming, all great Huntſmen, whom it will be 
very difficult to bring over to yoyr Opinion, neither 
1s 1t convenient to offend them. 

Arziobulus. You give me good advice; however 
know Eubtotus very well, and my Nephew Ar:toa ; nor 
am I Jeſs acquainred with Atacides and Ariſtotimus, the 
Sons of Dioayſins the Delphian, as alſo with Nicander 
the Sons of Euthydamus, all expert in the Foreſt-Chace, 
as Homer cxpretles it ; and therefore likely to take part 
with Ar:ſtotizmus. On the other fide yonder comes 
Phaeaimus too, bringing along with him the Iſlanders 
and Neighbours to the Sea, Heracleton of Megara, 
and Philoſtratus of Euhza, 


IP hoſe whole delight is all the Day, 
The toyl\oms Paſitme of the Sea. 


But as for Optatus, our equal in Years; 


Which of the fades to range him, well, 
| Sowersd inboth, we cannot tell. 


For he is one that offers as well the firſt Fruits of his 
Fiſhery to Dedtynna, as of his Foreſt ſpoyls to the Moun- 
tatn Dees : So that it is apparent, that he comes a- 
mong us, as ene that intends not to be partial P one 
fide more then the other ; or elſe our Conjecture 1s 
amiſs, dear Optatus, that your deſign is only to be an 
Impartia: Umpire between theſe young Gentlemen. 


Optatug, 
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Optatus. You conjecture very truly Autobulus, For 
the Ancient Law of Solo is out of date, that puniſh'd 
thoſe who ſtood Neuters and refus'd to adhere to nets 
ther ſ1de. | 

Autobulirs. Seat your ſelf then here by us, that if there 
ſhould be any occaſion for a Teſtimony, we may not 
be troubPd ro run to Ariflotles Writings, but acquieſcing 
in your experieace, may give our {uffrages according 
to what you aver for T ruth. 

Optatus. Go too then, young Gentlemen, are ye as 
greed upon the Method and Order of the Diſpute ? 

Pheaimus. Truly, worthy Soclares, that very thing 
occalion'd a great debate among us ; bur ar length, 
according to that of Euripides, | 


The Child of Fortune, Chance, the pornt agreed, 
And fix'd the Methad how we ſhowd proceed, 


By giving the Precedenceto the Land Animals to plead 
their Cauſe before Marine Creatures. | 

Soclares. Then Ariſtotimus, 'tis high time for youto 
ſpeak, and {or us to hear. 

Ariſtottmus. T he Court is open to all concern'd in the 
Controverſie — Others there are that kill their 
young Ones, by leapitng the Females at the yery in- 
ſtant of their bringing forth, *T here are a fort of Mal- 
lets call'd Parar, thar feed upon their own flime. But 
the Pourcontrel or Polypus \1ts all the Winter feeding 
upon its (elf, 


In needy Houſe and Domiils forloral. 


ſo flothful, ſo ſtupid, ſo given to his Gut he is, or elfe 
lo abandon'd to all thoſe Vices together. And there- 
fore Plato again and again forbids, or rather makes it 
his Wiſh in his Laws, that young Men might not be 
permitced ro addift themſelves ro Marine Fiſhery : 
wherein there is no Exetcile = Strength, no —— 
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ot Wifdom ; nor any thing that contributes to forti- 
rude, (wiftneſs or agility, in combating againſt . Pikes, 
Congers or Scates; whereas in the Chale of Wild Baits, 
the fiercer ſort accuſtom the Huntſman ro contempt of 
danger ; the more ſubril ſort exerciſe and ſharpen his 
wit and cunning; the ſwifter ſort exerciſe his Strength, 
and render him more apt to endure labour. Theſe 
are the Advantages that accrue to a Man by Hunting 
but in Fiſhing, there is nothing worth his while. 
For never any of the Gods got honour by the Sir- 
name of a Conger-keller ; as Apollo was Sir-nam'd the 
Wolf-flayer ; never any of the Deitres glory'd in being a 
Darter of Mullets, as Diana is honor'd with the Addi- 
tion of Hart-darting ; and what wonder is it ? when it 
is accompted more Noble for a Man to kill then to 
buy a wild Boar, a Hart, a Goat or a Hare, but 
more honorable ro buy a Thunny, a Lobſter, or an 
Amy, then to kill 'em. And therefore becauſe there 
is nothing in Fiſhing that is noble, no uſing of Ginns 
and {light of cunning,it is accompted a ſorry pitiful Ex- 
crciſe, not worth a Man's labour. In general then, 
ſince the uſual Arguments by which Philoſophers de- 
monſtrate that Beaſts partake of Reafon are theſe fol- 
lowing, Purpoſe, Contrivance, Memory, Paſhons, Care 
of their young Ones, Gratefulneſs ro thoſe from whom 
they receive Kindneſles, and the Remembrance of 
ſhrew'd Turns : To which we may add the {earch af- 
ter, ard choice of, what is needful and beneficial for 
them, together with apparent ſhews of Verrue, as of 
Forticude, Society, Continence and Mapnanimity, if 
we conſider the Marine Creatures, we ſhall not find, 
that our ſtricteſt Obſeryation can perceive in them any 
of thele Exce?llencies, or at beſt ſuch obſcure and im+ 

rte& glimmerings, as are ſcarce diſcernible. But in 

erreſtrial and Land-Animals, there is not any Man 
but may behold the moſt luculent, the moſt evident 
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aud uncontroulable demonſtrations in the World of all 
that has been ſaid. In the firſt place obſerve the De= 
figns and Preparations of Bulls provok*d ro Combar, 
and of wild Boars whetting their Teeth. Again, 
Elephatits, when they have digg'd up, or tore 
down the Trees, which they intend to feed upon, and 
thereby blunted and worn out one of their Tufhes, 
they only make uſe of that for thoſe purpoſes, bur re- 
ſerve the other (ſtrong and ſharp for their own detence. 
The Lion alſo always walks with his Feer inverted; 
hiding bis Claws within {ide his Paw, to prevent the 
Hunter from tracing him eaſily by his Footing. For the 
Track of a Lions Claw is not cafily ro be found, fo 
that the Hunters are frequently at a loſs, and wander 
ater the obſcure and ſcarce diſcernible Footſteps of 
thoſe Beaſts. You have heard alſo, I ſuppoſe, ot the 
Ehneamen, how that he Arms himſelf as compleatly 
as a Souldier with his Breaſt-plare and Cuirace prepard 
for Battle, in ſuch a manner does that Creature fſur- 
round and wrap himſelt about with a Coat of Mud 
when he attacks the Crocodile. 

Admirable are the Preparations of Swallows before 
they go to lay their Eggs, how they place the more 
{olid Stubble for foundations, and upon that butld up the 
ſlighrer firaws ; and if they perceive that the Neſt wants 
Mud inſtcad of Glue, you may obſerve how they fly 
to the next Lake or Sea, and after they have «kinim'd 
the Superfices of the Water with their Wings, they 
lick up the Duſt, and fo daub and bind together the 
looſe and il] cohering Parts of the Neſt; As tor the 
Form of their Arcbire@ure, it is neither compos'd of 
Angles nor many ſides, bur ſmooth, and as much as 
may be, Spherical ; for that ſuch a Figure is laſting and 
capaciaus; and not eaſily affording entrance? to Creatures 
that lye in wait for their deſttuQion from without. 


O 2 Who 
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Who is there that docs not admire for more reaſons 
then one the Labour of the Spiders, {o like the Threads 
that Women ſpin, and the Nets that are usd'in hunt- 
ing. Fer the cxtraordivary finenefs of the Spinning, 
and eveuneſsof the 1 hread, nor diſcontinu'd or ſnapp'd 
off like the Yarn upon a Quill, but having the 
{mouth and ſubril rexcure of a thin Membrane,and knit 
and ſpun together, with a certain clammy moiſture 
inperceptibly mixt ; beſides the TinQture of it, cau- 
ſing a kind of Airy and Miſly colour, the better ro de- 
Ecivc ; but above all the Condutt and Governiag of 
this little Engin, 10 which when any ching happens to 
be entangl'd, you fee how prelently like an expert - 
Huurſman, the iubtil Artiſt contracts her Net, and binds 
her prey within it. All which were it not every day ob- 
vious to our Sight and Contemplation, gives Credit to 
my Diſcourſe, which otherwiſe might be accounted 
no leſs fabulous, then what is reported of certain Lyb1an 
Crancs, that when they are a thirſty, throw Stones 
into the Water, by that means to raiſe it to {uch a 
beight,*f:at they may be able to reach it with their Bills. 
Then again when I ſaw a Ship Dog in rhe abſence of 
the Sca-men, putting in Stones in a half empty Jar of 
Oyl, ir was to ime a wonder how that Nog ſhould un- 
derſtand, thar che Comprefſion of the heavi-r weight 
would make che lighter riſe. Ard the tame Artifices 
are reported of Cytan Borg and Cilitran Geet. 

For the firſt of thee, being to rake their flight about 
fome windy Promontory, baijlaſt them#%lves with little 
STOnes, T0 prevent their being Carry'd awav by the 
ſtronger blaſts. And as for the Geeſe, they being 
afraid of the Eagles, everv time they croſs the Moun- 
tain Taurs, carry great Stoncs in their Movths to the 
end, that by char means, as it were, bridlivg their gag- 
lin z Toognes, th: y may croſs the Mountaia in ſilence 
without alatumirg their Encmics, 


Extras 
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Extraordinary allo is the Cautin which the Crazes 
obſerve 11 their flight, For they flic when the Wind is 
very 12h, and the Air very temp-[tyous, not as in 
fair weather with their Beaks in their Breafls like a 
Halt-Moon, but forming a Triangular Budy, with the 
ſharp Angle of that Figure they penetrate the Wird 
that rutfles round about *em, and by thar means pre- 
ſerve their Order unbroken. On the other fide when 
they fall upon the Ground, thoſe that are upon the 
Night-watch ſtand with the whole weight of their Bo- 
dics upon one Leg, holding a Stone in the Claw of the 
other Foor. For the holding of the Stone keeps them 
awake for a long time together ; and wakes them again 
with the noiſe of the fall, if they happen to drop afl-ep. 
So thar it was no wonder, that Herca'es laid his Qui- 
ver under his Arm-pir, and with his {trcauovs Arm 
cm>racing his Bow ; 


1ept all the Night, where &re he laid his Load, 
With his right-handed weight upon the Wood. 


Nor do I fo much admire at him, who was the firſt 
that hir upon the way to op?n an Oyſter, when I meer 
with and conſider the Arcifices of the Herons. For 
a Heron, when he has (wallow'd a gaping Oylter, cn- 
dures the trouble and vexation of it for {o long ium?, 
ti:l he perceives it {ofcen and relax'd by the eat of his 
Stomac ; then caſting ic up again gaping and divided, 
he takes out that which is fic for Food. 

Bur accurately to relate the Occonomy and Contri- 
vances of the Emmets, as it is a task of great Labour, 
ſo it would argue too much of Negligence to pats chem 
over in filence. For there is not innature a ſmaller Crea- 
ture, and yet a moſt abſolute Mirror of the greateft and 
moſt noble performances, and, as it were, in a tran'pa- 
rent drop, the Appearance of all vertue. There is 
Friendſhip to be diſcern'd in Mutual Society. There 
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15 the Image of Fortitude in the patient undergoing of 
Labour. In them are to be ſeen many Seeds of con- 
tinence, many of Wiſdom and Juſtice. Infomuch 
that Cleazthes, who deny'd that Beaſts were endu'd 
with Reaſon, could not forbear reporting how he met 
with the foliowing Accident of a Crowd of Emmets,that 
came to another Ant-hill, bringing along with them a 
dead Emmet. Preſently other Eimers aſcending out of 
their Ant-hill, ſeem'd, as ir were, to meet them,and then 
diſappear'd again, and this was done twice or thrice. 
Till at length, the one fide brought up from under 
ground a Worm, as the Price of the dead Emmers Re- 
demption, which the other Party of Piſmires receiving, 
deliver'd the dead Emmet and ſo deparred. Bur that 
which is apparent to all, is their Equity to cach other 
ehen they meer one another, while they carry 
nothing, always give way to thoſe that are burdened ; 
nor are thcir Cerrofions and Partitions of things, too 
weighty for ſingle carriage, leſs remarkable, to the 
end the Burdens may be atvided among many. Bur 
when they bring forth their little Eggs and expoſe 
them to the Cold, Aratus makes it a ({ign of Rainy 
Weather. 


When from her hollow Cells th* Induſtrious Ant 
Her hidden ſtores brangs forth of ſmall Provant. 


For in that Sence many read the *Q2 or Owva, to the 
Providence of thoſe little Creatures, who when they 
find their Proviſion in their Magazines to begin to 
raint and grow rotten, bring it forth and expole it to 
the open Air, to prevent the Progreſs of the Parre- 
fation. But that, witich above all things, demonſtrates 
the ſurpaſſing Excellency of their underſtanding is their 
pre-apprehenſion of the Germinating of Wheat. For 
the Wheat does not remain dry and void of Putrefa- 
Aion, but grows moiſt and turns into a kind of milky 
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ſubſtance, when ic changes from Seed to become an 
Herb. For fear therefore that preſerving the quality, 
it ſhould become uſeleſs for food, they cat out the very 
principal part of the Grain, from whence the W heat 
ſends forth its bloſſom. I muſt confeſs, I do not ap- 
prove of thoſe, who dig up Ant-hills on purpoſe to im- 
prove their Learning, as it were by Anatomy. How- 
ever they tell us by Vercue of that cruel Information, 
that the Paſſage or Deſcent from the Top of the Hill 
to the Nelt is not djreftly ftreight, nor cafily p=nctra- 
red by any other Creature, but intercepted with ſeve- 
ral turnings and windings, leading through ſeveral Un- 
derminings and Perforations into three Cavities, of 
which the one is the common Place of Feeding and 
Converſe for the whole Community, the next is the 
general Magazine of their Proviſion, and the thud is 
the Apartment, where they diſpole of their D-ad. 

I am afraid you may deem me too imperticieat ir: j 1v 11 
ing Elephants with Piſzzres, and yet I cannot but thics it 
{caſonable, to ſhew the Nature and Force of vad<:itaiie 
10g as well in the ſmalleſt as in the greateſt Bodirs, uci- 
ther obſcur'd in the one, nor deficient in the other. 

Some there are that admire in an Elephant his apt- 
neſs to learn, and to be taught, and the many variuus 
Poftures and Alterations of movement which he (h-ws 
upon the Theatres, not eaſily ro be equall'd by human 
Afliduicy, as ſubtle and abounding in Memory ai:d Re- 
tention as he is. Burt for my part, I rather choſe tg 
prove his evident Underſtanding from the Pathans and 
Inclinations of the Creature, that were never raughte 
him, bur only infus'd by Nature, as bring alrogether 
unmix*'dand pure without the help of Art. 

At Rome not very long ago, there were many Ele- 
pbants that were taughe many dangerous Poltyres, many 
windings and turnings and-circular ſcrewings of their 
bulkly Bodies hard to be expictt, among which there 
| O 4 was 
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was one, which being duller then the reſt, and there- 
fore often rated and chaſtiz'd for his ſtupidity, was 
ſeen in the Night time, by Moon-light without be- 
ing forc'd to it, ro Practice over his Leſſons with all 
the Induſtry imaginable. 

Aegno tells a Story of an Elephant in Syri4 that was 

bred up in a certain Houle, who obſery'd that his 
Keeper rook away and defrauded him every day of half 
the Meaſure of his Barley, only that once the Maſter 
being preſent and looking on, the Keeper powr'd out 
the whole Meaſure, Which was no ſooner done, bur 
the Elephant extending his Proboſczs, ſeparated the 
Barley and divided it into two equal parts, thereby in- 
geriouſly diſcovering, as much as in him lay, the In- 
juſtice of his Keeper. 
Another 11 revenge that his Keep:r mix'd Stones and 
Dirt with his Barley, as the Keepers Meat was boyl- 
12g upon the Fire, took up the Aſhes and flung them 
into the Por. 

Another being vext and provok'd by the Boys in 
Rome, that prickt his Proboſczs with the ſharp ends of 
their Writing ſteels, caught one of them in his Probof- 
cts and mounted him up in the Air, as if he intended 
ro have {quaſh'd out his Guts ; but upon the Joud out- 
crys of the.SpeCtators, ſet him gently down again upon 
his Feer, and ſo went on, believing he bad {ufficient- 
ly puniſh'd the Boy in «karing him. Many other 
things are reported of the wild Elephants that feed with- 
out controu], as being under their own Juriſdiction, but 
nothing more to be admir'd then their paſſing of great 
Rivers. For firſt of all the youngeſt and the leaſt 
flources into the Stream ; whom the reſt beholding 
from the ſhoar, if they ſee that the leſs bulky Leader 
keeps ſteady footing with his Back aboye Water, the 
are then afſur'd and confident that they may boldly ad- 
yenture without any danger, | 


Having 
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Having thns far proceeded in our diſcourſe, I can- 
not think it well done to paſs by the cunning of the 
Fox, by reaſon of the fimiliude it has with the for- 
mers. The Mythologiſts tell us,that rhe Dove which 
Deucaleon ſent our of bis Ark, returning back again, 
wasto him a certain ſign of the Storm not ceagd; bur 
of ſercne and fair weather when ſhe flew quite away. 
Burt the Thraczans, to this day, when they deſign to pals 
a River that is frozen over, make uſe of a Fox to try 
whether the Ice will bear or no. For the Fox treading 
gently, lays his Ear to the Tce, and it he perceive by 
the noiſe of the Water that the Stream runs very cloſe 
underneath, conjefuring from! thence that the Con- 
gelation is not deep, but thin and no way ſtedfaltly ſolid, 
he makes a ſtop, and it he be (uffer'd, returns back a- 
gain ; but if he perceive no noiſe, he goes on boldly. 
Nor can we fay that this is only an exquiſttneſs of 
Senſe without reaſon, but a Syliogiſtical deduction 
from Senſe; concluding that whatcver makes a noife 
is mov'd ; whatever is mov'd, cannot be frozen ; what 
is not froz2n is moiſt ; what is moiſt gives way. The 
Logicians ſay, that a Dog making uſe of the Argu- 
ment drawn {rom many disjundtive Propoſitions, thus 
reaſons with himſelt in places where ſcvcral High- ways 
meet 2 either the Wild Beaſt is gone this way, or thar, 
or that way but not that way nor that way, therefore 
this wav : The force of Senſe affording nothing but the 
Preſumption; but the force of Reaſon affording the 
major Propoſition, and inferring the corcluſion of the 
Afumption. But a Dog ſtands in norecd of any ſuch 
Teſtimonial; in regard it is both falſe and adulterate. 
For Senſe it ſelf ſhews which way, the Beaſt is fled 
by his Trachs and Foot-ſteps,biddipg farewel to digun- 
Ctive and copulate Axioms ; and the Nature of Dogs is 
paipably ro be diſcern'd by many other ACtions, Aﬀetti- 
ons and dutifui Seryice, neither the cftefts of hearing or 
| ſccing 
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ſeeing, but only praCicable by Reaſon and Under. 
ſtanding. It would be ridiculous for me to diſcourſe 
the Continence, Obedience and Induſtry of Dogs in 
Hunting, to you that are ſo well confirm'd in the 
knowledge of thole things by daily Experience and 
PraCtice. 

There was a certain Roman llain in the Civil Wars, 
whole Head no body durſt cut off, betore they kilPd the 
Dog that guarded his body and fought in defence of his 
Maſter. Ithappen'd that King Pyrrbus Trayailing that 
way, lit upon the Dog waiching over the Carka(ſs of 
the Perſon lain, & hearing thar the Dog had been there 
three days wichout meat or drink, yer would not forlake 
his dead Maſter, ordered the Man to be buryed, bur 
that the Dog ſhould be preſery'd and brought to him. 
A few days after there was a Muſter of the Souldi- 
ers, ſo that they were forc'd to march all in Order by 
the King with the Dog quietly lying by him for a 
good while. Burt when he ſaw the Murtherers of his 
Maſter paſs by him, he flew upon *em with a more 
then ordinary fury,batking and baying and tearing his 
Throat, and ever and anon turning about to the 
King ; which did not only increaſe the Kings ſuſpiti- 
cn, but the jealouſte of all that ſtood about him. 
Upon which the Men were preſently apprehended, and 
though the Circumſtances were very flight which 0- 
therwiſe appear'd againſt them, yer they con{els'd the 
Faft, and were Executed. 

The ſame thing is reported to have been done by a 
Dog that belong'd ro Heftod, Sir-named the W:ſe,which 
diſcover'd the Sons oiGanychtor theNauclettan,by whom 
Heſiod was Murther'd, but that which came tro the 
knosledg of our Parents, when they were Students at 
Athens is yet more cvident then any thing we have 
ſaid. For a certain Perſon getting into the Temple 
of eculapiusatter be bad Rtollenall the Maſly Offer- 

ings 
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ings of Gold and Silver, made his eſcape nct believing 
he was dilcover'd. Bur the Dog that belong'd ro the 
Temple who was call'd Cepparus, when te found that 
none of the Sacriſtaxes took any notice of his barking, 
purſu'd himſelf the Sacrilegious Theit; and though ar 
firſt the Fe:low paulted him with ſtones, he*ould not 
beat him of. So ſoon as it was day, ihe Dog itil fol- 
low'd him thd at ſuch a diſtance, that he always kepr 
him in his Eyes : When the Fellow threw him Mear 
he refus'd it 5 when the Theif went to Bed, the Dog 
watch'd at hi; door, and when he roſe in the Morning, 
the Dog ſtill follow'd him, fawning upon the Paſlen- 
gers on the Road, bur ſtill barking and baying ar 
the Hee!sof the Theif, Theſe things when they who 
were in purſait of the Sacrilegious Perſon heard, and 
were told withal by thoſe they mer the colour and 
bigneſs of the Dog, they were the more vigorous in 
the purſuir, and by that means overtaking the Thetf, 
brought him back from Cromyon , while the Dog ran 
before leaping and capering, and full of joy, as it were 
chaJlenging to himſelt the praiſe and reward of appre- 
hending the Temple-robber. And indeed the Athentars 
were {o grateful ro him that they decreed him ſuch a 
quantiry of Meat to be publicly meaſur'd ro him, and 
order'd the Prieſts to take care to ſee it done; in 
imitation of the Kindneſs of the Ancient Athemars to 
reward the Mule. 

For when Pericles built the Temple Hecatonpedon in 
the Acropol is orTower of Athers, it lo tell our that the 
ſtones were to be ferch'd every day many furlongs off, 
and a world of Carriages were made ule of for thar 
purpoſe. Among the reſt of the Mules that labour'd 
hard in this employment, there was one that chough 
diſmiſs'd by realon of Age, wou'd (till go down to the 
Keramicon & meeting the Carts that brought the Stones, 


would be always in their Company running by theix 
lides, 
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{tdes, as it were by the way of Encouragment & to excite 
them to work chearfullv. So that the People admi- 
ring the Zeal of the Mule, order*'d him to be fed at 
the public charge, as they were wont to decree public 
Almes to the ſuperannuaced Wreſtlers. 

And therefore they who deny that there is nothing 
of Juſtice due from us towards dumb Animals, may be 
faid to ſpeak rrue, lo far as concerns them thar Live in 
the Sea and haunct the Abyſles of the Deep. For thoſe 
Kind of Creatures are altogether unſociable, without 
aftc&ion for their Young Ones, yoid of all ſoftneſs of 
diſpoſition ; and therefore it was well ſaid of Homer 
fpeaking to a Perſon whom he look'd upon as a meer 
Savage, 


But as for thee, [0 little worth, 
The greeney'd Sea aid bring thee forth: 


I regard the Sea brings forth nothing friendly,nothing 
manſuere or gentle. Bur he that uſes the fame Dil- 
conrle and Arguments againſt Land-Animals is him- 
felf a Brute aud Savage Creature, Unleſs any Man 
will affirm that there was nothing of Juſtice due from 
Lyſtmachrs to the Hyrcanian Dog, that would nor (tir 
from the Body of his D=cealed Maſter, and when he 
ſaw his Maſters Carkeſ burning, ran and threw him- 
ſelf into the Flames. The ſame is reported to have 
been done by a Dog that was kept by one Pyrrhrs, not 
the King, bur a private Perſon of that IName. For 
upon the death of his Maſter, he would not ſtir irom 
the Boy, but when it was carry'd forth leap'd uponthe 
Beer, and at length threw himſelf into the Funeral Pile 
and was burnt alive wich his Maſters Body. 

The Elephant alſo which carry'd King Porus when 
the King was wounded in the Battle againſt 4lexanar, 
pulPd out ſeveral Darts out of his Wounds with his Pre 
boſers, with no leſs tenderneſs and care then the Chy- 
rugeon 
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rupgeon could haye done; and though rhe Elephanr 
himſelf were but in a very bad condition, yet would 
he not lye down, till he perceiv'd the King all oyer 
of a goar Blood ready ro fink; and then fearing leaſt 
the King ſhould fall, he ſtoop'd down gently, to calc 
the King in liding to the Ground. 

Such was the Humor of Bacephalus, who before 
he was accouter'd, would ſuffer his' Groom to 
back him, bur when he had all his Royal Trap- 

ings and Houſes abour him, would permit no 
Body but Alexander to beſtiide him. But if any other 
Perſons approach'd him in curiolity ta try what 
they could do, he encounter'd *em open-mouth'd, 
and neighing out his fury, leap'd upon their Shoulders, 
bore *em down, and trampl'd 'em under his Feer, un- 
I: {5 prevented by keeping at a diitarce ot by ſpeedy flighr; 

Nor am I igaorant but that there is ſomething of 
Variety in every one of theſe Exatnples, wiiich you 
muſt acknowledge. And indeed it isnot caſte to find 
out the natural Dexterity of any one ingenious and do- 
cible Animal, which is not accompany*d with more 
then one ſingle vertue. Thus where there is Aﬀettion 
toward their Young ones, there 1s defire of Praiſe: 
where there is generolity, there is alſo moderation of 
Anger. Cunning likewiſe and. Ulnderſianding are 
rarely parted from daring boldneſs and fortitude. Bux 
as for thoſe that rather chuſeto divide and diſtinguiſh 
every one of theſe yertucs particularly themſelves, they 
ſhall find in Dogs a far demonſtration of a gentle and 
yet lofty Mind at the ſame time, in turning away 
from ſuch as ſit quietly upon the ground: according 
to that of Homer, 

With hideous noi'e the Dogs upon him flew, 

But ſly Ully{ſes who the danger knew, 

State hufht and jul, and from his Royal hand 

#715 Scepter aropt, as njeleſs tn command. : 

ot 
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For Dogs never bite nor worry thoſe that proſtrate 
themſelves at their Mercy, and put on a face of Hy- 
milicy. Thus they ſay the bravclt of thoſe Indiav Dogs 
that fought againſt Alexander, never (tirr'd or fo much 
as lookt about them upon the letting looſe of a Hart, a 
Boar, ard a Bear,but when they ſaw a Lyon, then they 
began to rouſe, to ſhake and prepare themſelves for the 
Combat. By which it was plain that they only thought 
the Lycn an Antagoniſt worthy of their courage, but 
dcſpis'd all the reſt as below their anger. 

Your Hounds that uſually hunt Hares, it they kill 
the Harecs themlelves,take great delight in tearing them 
ts peices, and lapping up the blood. But it the Hare, 
geſpairing of her Lite, as many times ic happens, runs 
her ſelf ro death, the Hounds fiading her dead, will 
never rouch her, buc ſtand wagging their Tayls, as if 
they did hunt nor {o much for the love of the Food, as 
for Victory and Triumphs ſake. 

Thete are many Examples of cunning and ſubrilty 
abounding in Land Creatures ; but to omit the Slights 
and Aitifices of Foxes, Cranes and Jack-daws, of which 
I fhall ſay nothing, becauſe they are things already ſo 
well known, 1 ſhall make uſe of the Teſtimony of Thales, 
the avcicntcſt of our Philoſophers, who 1s report- 
ed to have chiefly admird the moſt excellent in any 
Arror Cunning. 

- A certain Mule that was wont to carry Salt, in ford- 
inga River, by accident happen'd toſtumble, by which 
means the Water meltirg away the Salt, when the 
Mule roſe again, he felt himſelf much lighter ; the 
Cauſe of which the Mule was very ſenfible of, and 
laid it up in his Memory; inſomuch that every time 
he forded the fame River, he would always ſtoop when 
he came into the deepeſt part, and fill his Veſſels with 
Water, crouching dowa and leaning ſometimes tone 
ſide, ſometimestoanother : Thales hearing this, or 
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the Veſſels to be well filld with Wooll and Spunges, 
and to drive the Mule laden after that manner. But 
then the Mule, as he was wonr, filling bis burthens 
with Water, reaſon'd with himſelf, that he had ill 
conſulted his own benefit, and ever afterwards, 
when he forded the ſame Rivyer , was lo careful 
and cautious, that by his good will he would never 
ſuffer bis Burthens ſo much as to rouch the Water. 
Another Picce of Cunning joyn'd with an cxtraor- 
dinary AfﬀeCtion to their Young ones 1s to be obſery'd 
in Patridges, which infiru@ their Young ones, 'cre 
they are able to flye, when they are purſu'd by the 
Fowlers, to lay themſelves upon their Backs, their 
Breaſts cover'd with ſome clod of. Earth, or little heap 
of Dirt, conglomerated, as it were, like a Ball. On 
the other (ide, the Old Patridges ta deccive the Fow- 
lers and draw them quite a cantrary way, make ſhort 
fAights from one place to another, thereby inticing che 
Fowlers ro follow them, till thus allur'd from their 
Young ones, the Fowlers gives over all hopes of being 
Maſters of their Game. 
In like manner Hares returning to their Forms,diſpoſe 
their Leyerets one in one place another in another, at 
the diſtance many times of an Acre of ground ; fo 
that upon the tracing either of Men or Hounds, they 
are (ure not to be all in danger at one time ; themſelves 
in the mean time not cafie to be prick'd,by reaſon of 
the various windings and turnings which they make, 
and ar length by giving a- large kap diſcontinue the 
print of their Feet.and fo berake rhemſelves to their reſt. 
A Bear when ſhe perceives her ſelf overgrown withr 
Far, before ſhe grows ſtiff and unwildy, cleanſes the 
place where ſhe intends to conceal her (elf, and in her 
paſſage thither, lifts up her Paws as high as ſhe can, 
and treads upon the Ground with the top of her Toes, 
and at levgth turnirg her (clf upon. her back throws her 
felf into her Receptacle, Your 
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Your Hinds generally calve at a diſtance from all 
places frequented by Fleſh-devouring Beaſts, and Stags 
when they find theraſelves unwieldy through ſurplu- 
ſage of Fleſh and Fat, get out of the way and hide 
temlclves, hoping co ſecure themſelves. by lurking, 
when they dare not truſt to their Heels. 

The means by which the Land Hedge-hogs defend 
and guard themſelyes occaſion'd the Proverb, 


Many flye Tricks the ſuttle Renard knows, 
But one the Hedge-hog greater then all thoſe. 


For the Hedge-hog, as they report, when he ſpies the 
Fox coming, 


Round as a Pine Nut, or more Sphear-like Ball 
Lies with his Body palſaded all 

With jointed Thorns , which all the Foxes ſlight 
Can find 79 way to touch, mach le(s to bite. 


But the Proviſion which the Hedge-hogs make for 
their Young Ones is much more ingenious. For when 
Autumn ccmes,they creep under the. Vines, and ſhake 
oft the Grapes with their Feet; which done they roul 
themliclves up and down and take them up with their 
prickles,ſo that when they creep away again, you would 
think it a walking. cluſter (and this we have looket on, 
and (cen them do) after which returning to their Holes, 
they lay them(elyes down for their Young Ones to 
feed. Theic Holes have two opcnings,one to the South, 
the other to the North. So that when they perccive 
the Alteration of the Air, like Plots ſhifting their Sails, 
they ſtop up that which Ives to the Wind, and open the 
other. Which, a certain Perſon thar liv'd at Cyzycum 
obſerving, took. upon him trom thence at any time 
to tell in what corner the Wind would fir, 

As for Love and oblervance of Society joyn'd with 
Underſtanding and prudence, 7uba produces many Ex- 
| _ amplcs 
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awples of.itia Elephants. For ir is the uſual preCctiſe 
of the Elephanc-Hunters ro dig large Pits in the Ele- 
phants Walks, and cover *em {lightly over with ary 
twigs.or other materials; into which if any Elephant 
bappens to fall, the reſt ferch Wood and Stones to fill 
up the cavity of the Pic, that the other may the more 
cally ger out again. And ſome report of the-Ele- 
phants, that they make Prayers to the Gods by natu- 
ral Inſtin&t,that they perform divine Ceremonics to the 
Sea, and worſhip the-riſing Sun, lifting up their Pro- 
boſciſes to. Heaven inſtead of Hands. For which reaſon 
they are Creatures the moſt belov'd of any by the Gods; 
as Ptolomy Philopator teſtified. For having vanquiſh'd 
Antiochus, and being defirous.to pay a more than ordi- 
nary Honour to the Dcicy among many other 
Oblations of T hankſgivings for his Victory, he ſa- 
crific'd four Elephants. Afcer which being territy'd 
with a Dream, which threarned him with the Wrath 
of the Deity for thar prodigious Sacrifice, he ſought 
out ſeveral ways to cxpiate his offence, and among the 
relt by way of propitiation, he erected four Elephants 
of rg to attone for the four Elephatits he had {laugh- 
tered, 

Examples not inferior of the obſervance of Socicty 
are to be found among Lyons. For the younger car- 
ry forth the {low and aged when they hunt abroad for 
their Prey, When the old ones are weary and tyr'd, 
they reſt and flay for the younger that hunt on ; who 
when they have (cjz'd upon any thing, call rw the Old 
ones, making anoiſe like the bleating of a Calf; they 
preſently hear, and ſo mecting all rogether, they 
teed in common upon the Prey. 
| Inthe Amours of many Animals there is much varie- 
ty; ſome arc furious and mad: others obſerve a kind of 
human Decency, and tricking of them(cives to ſer off 
their Ecauty, not without L COnee kind of Converſa- 
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tion. Such was the Amour of the Elephant at Alexan- 
aria, that rivalld Ariſtophanes the Grammarian. For 
they were both in love with a Virgin that fold Gar- 
tands ;nor was the Elephants Courtſhip leſs conſpicuous 
then the others. For as he paſſed through the Fruit 
Market, he always brought her Apples, and ſtay'd 
with her for ſome time,and thruſting his Proboſces with- 
in her Waſtcoat,inſtead of his hand, took great delight 
in gently feelirg her Breaſts. 

No leſs remarkable was the Dragon in Love with 
the Etolray Woman. He came to her inthe Night, and 
getting under her Garments to her very Skin,cmbrac'd 
her naked Body; and never either willingly or un- 
willingly did her any harm; butalways about break of 
day departed ; which the Kindred of the Woman ob- 
ſerving to be the common cuſtom of the Dragon, 
remoy'd her a great way off. After char, the Dragon 
Eame not again for three or four days together, being 
all che while, as it ſezm*d, wandring abour in ſearch of 
her: But at leng'h having with much ado found her 
out, hedid not approach hcr with that mildneſs as he 
was wont to do, bur after a rougher manner ; with the 
Folds of his Body having firſt bound her Hands and 
Arms, with the end of his Tayl he Jaſh'd the Calves 
of her Legs; expreſhing thereby a gentle and loving 
anger, which had more in it of indulgent expoſtulation 
then puniſhment. 

[ ſay nothing of a Goofe in Fgypt in Love with a 
Boy ; nor of the Ram in Love with Glauce that play d 
on the Harp z For the Story is inall Peoples Mouths, 
and beſides, I am apt to think you are ſatiated with 
Examples of this Nature. 

But as for Scarlings, Magpies and Parrets, that learn 
to talk,and afford their Teachers ſuch a Spirit of Voice, 
ſo well remper*d and ſo adapred for imitation, they 
ſcem to me to patronize and defend the reſt * the 

| rea- 
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Creatures by their Talent of learning what they are 
raughr ; and in ſome meaſure to teach us, that thoſe 
Creatures alſo,as well as they,partake of yocal expreſ- 
ſion and articulate Sound; From whence I conclude 
it a moſt ridiculous thing in them, that would com- 
pare theſe Creatures with a fort of Mute Animals, I 
mean the Fiſh, that have not voice enough to howle 
or make a moutnful noiſe. Whereas in the natural 
and untavught Notes of theſe Creatures what Muſic, 
what a charming Grace do we obſerve? To which the 
famous Poets, and choiceſt Singers among Men bear 
Teſtimony ; while they compare their ſweeteſt Odes 
and Poems to the Singing of Swans and Melody of 
Nightingales. Now in regard tqere is more of rea- 
ſon in Teaching then in Learning, we are to belicye 
Ariſtotle, who aſſures us that Terreſtrial Animals do 
that likewiſe; in regard that Nightingales have been 
obſery'd inſtruting their young Ones to Sing. Of 
which this may be a ſufficient Proof, that ſuch Nightin- 
pales are known to ſig wotſe that are taken very 
young from the Neſt, and depriv'd of the Education 
of the Old One. For they both learn and are raughe 
from the Old one, not for bire, or to get Reputation, 
bur meerly out of a delight tn mixing their Notes to- 
gether, and becauſe they have a greater loye for that 
which is exccllent and curious in the Voice, then what 
is proficable. Concerning which I have a Story to tell 
you which T heard from ſeveral Greeks and Latins who 
wete eye-Witneſſes of the thing, 

A cezrrain Barber in Rome, whe had a Shop right 
againſt the Temple,which is call'd the Greek's Marker, 
bred in his Houſe a kind of a Prodigy ot a Magpy, 
whoſe Tongue would be always goiog with the great- 
eſt Variety imaginable, ſometimes imitating human 
dpeech, ſometimes chattering her Wild Notes, and 
'omerimes humoring the Sounds of Wind Inſtruments, 

| P 2 neither, 
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neicher was this by any conſtraint, but as ſhe accuſtom'd 
her {elf,with a more then ordinary Ambition tolcave. 


nothing unſpoken, nothing that her Imication ſhould 
not maſter, NETS 
Ic happen'd, a certain Perſon of the wealthier ſort, 


and newly dead in the Neighbour-hood, was carry'd 


forth to be buricd with a great Number of Trumpets 
before him. Now in repard it was the cuſtom of the 
Bearersto reſt themſclves before the Barbers ſhop, the 
Trumpcers being Excellent in their Art, and withal 
cominandecd {o to do, made a long ſtop, Sounding all 
the wile. 


Aiter that day the Magpye was alrogether mute, 


nct ſo much as utgcring her uſual Notcs by which ſhe 
call'd for what ſhe wanted, inſomuch that they who be- 


fore admir'd as they paſs'd to and tro at the chattering 


and prating of the Bird, now much more wonder'd at 
her {uddain ftlence ; and many ſuſpected her to have 
been Poyſon'd by ſome that affefted peculiar kill in 
teaching thoſe Kind of Birds.But the Greateſt Number 
vierc of Opinion that the noiſe of the Trumpets had 
ſtupity'd her hearing, and that by the loſs of her hear- 
ing the uſe of her Voice was likewiſe extinguiſh'd : 
But the cauſe of her unuſual ſilence proceeds from nei- 
ther of theſe Effc&s, but from her retiring to p: ivacy 
by her ſelf ro exerciſe che imitation of what ſhe had 
heard, and to fit ard prepare her Voice as the Ioſtru- 
ment to expreſs what ſhe had learnt. For ſoon after 
ſhe came cf a fudde'! ro {1ght again, but had quitted 
all her former cuſtomary Imications, but only Soun- 
ded the Muſic of the Trumpers, obſerving all ths 
Changes and Cadences of the Harmony wich that cx- 
aCtneſs of time as was not to be imagin'd : An Ar- 
g1-m2nt asl have ſaid before of a more rational aptneſs 
12 thoſe Creatures to learn of them(-lves, then from 
the Inſtruftions of a teacher. Nor dol think it pro- 
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er to pa(s by infilence one wonderful Example of the 
Docility of a. Dog, of which | my {cit was a Sp:&ta- 
tor in Rome. This Dog belong'd to a certain Mime 
who at that time had the management of a Farce, 
wherein there was great variety of Parts, which he 
undertcok to inſtruct the Aors to perform, nd 
ſeveral Imitations proper for the matters and pailious 
therein repreſented. Among the reſt there was 01e 
who was to_ drink a ſleepy Potion, and after he h;d 
drank it, to fall into a deadly crowſine(s, and counter- 
feit the Ations of a dying Perſon. The Dog, who 
had (tudy'd ſeveral of the other Geſtures and Peoſtares, 
more deligently obſerving this, took a peice of Bread 
that was ſopt in the Potion, andaftcr he had ear it, in 
a ſhort time counterfeited a trembling,then a ſtaggering, 
and afterwards a drowſineſs in his Head : Then 
ſtretching out himſelf,he lay as if he had been dead ; 
and ſcem'd to proffter himſelf to be drag'd our of the 
Place and carry*d to Burial, as the PJor of the Play tc- 
quired. Afterwards underſtanding the time from whacr 
was ſaid and acted, in the firſt place he began geatlyto 
ſtir, as it were wakivg out of a' profound ſep; and 
lifting up his Head, he gaz'd about him : Afterwards 
to the amazmetit of the Beholders,' he ' roſe up and 
went, to his Maſter co whom he delorg'd with all the 
ſigns of gladpeſs and fawning kindiieſs,infomuch thar all 
the Spectatots,and even Ca{ar himfelt, for Old Ve raſian 
was. preſent ia Marcelus's Theatre, were- taken, wih 

the light, be ——— af 
Bur perhaps we may ſeem ridiculous, for figralfzing 
Beaſts ja this manner, becauſe they learn, thougtr.wirh 
little reaſon, firce we find that Democritits affirms ns 
to haye been their Schollaxs in greateſt matters. Of 
the Spider, for weaving and repairing what we tear 
or wear'out. . .Of the Swallow, for building Aoulcs ; 
and of the mournful Swan - Nightivgale tor fingiog 
J ard 
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and imitation of their Notes. Moreover in others we 
obſerye a Threetold Pradtice of Phyfic, both natural 
and inbred. For Tortoiſes make uſe of Bafil, and 
Weaſels cat Rue, when they have devour'd a Serpent; 
and Dogs purge themſelves from abounding Chollec 
with a certain fort of Graſs : The Dragon quickens the 
dimnels of his fight with Fennel, and the Bear coming 
forth of her Caye, atter long emaciation, feeds upon 
wild Dragons ; for the acrimony of that Herb opens 
and ſeparates her Guts when clung together. At other 
times, being overcloy'd with food, ſhe repairs to the 
Emmet-Hills, and thrufling forth her Tongue all ſoft 
and unduous by realon of the ſweet kind of ſlime thar 
all beſmears it, til] it be crowded with Emmets, ar length 
{ſwallows them down her Throat, and ſo recovers. 
And it isreported that the Fgyptians obſerye and imitate 
the Bird call'd 7þzs, in purging and cleanſing her Bowels 
with the briny Sea-water., For which reaſon, the 
Prieſts, when they hallow themſelves, make uſe of 
the Water of which the 75zs has drank : For that thoſe 
Birds will not drink the. Water, if it be Medicinal, or 
otherwiſe infefted. Some Beaſlls there are that cure 
themſelves by Abſtinence, as Wolves and Lyons, who 
when they are gorg'd with Fleſh, lye ſtill and digeſt 
their Crudities by the warmth of one anothers' Bodies, 
Ic is reported alſo of the Tiger, that if a Kid bethrown 
to her, ſhe will not cat ih two days; but growing al- 
moſt famiſh'd the third day, if ſhe be' not ſupply'd 
_ with another, ſhe will-rcax. down the Cage that holds 
her, if ſhe have ſtrength enough ; yet al] Dis while ſhe 
will not meddle with the firſt Kid, as being her Com 
panion and fellow Houſe-keeper. | 
' More then this, the Elephants. are ſaid to make 
uſe of Chyrurgery ; for that being broight to Perſons 
wounded, they will draw forth the Heads of oy 
Ee airy ao rrd ſe for Craw/on ts WOT AY tt 
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and Arrows out of their Bodies with little pain, and 
withourt dilacerating and mangling the Fleſh. 

The Crean Goats, which by cating Dittany expel 
the Arrows ſhot into their Bodies, taughr Women 
with Chi!d to underſtand. the vertue of that Herb fo 
preyalent ro expel the Birth. For thoſe Goats being 
wounded ſeek no other care, but preſently ſeek our 
and hunt for Dictany. 

_ But theſe things though wonderful, are not ſo much 
£0 be admir'd, as are thoſe Beaſts that underſtand the 
uſe of numbers, and will reckon to ſuch a Proportion ; 
like the Oxen about Su{a. For there are Oxen in that 
place that Water the Kings Gardens with portable Buc- 
ketrs, of which the number is fix'd : For every Oxe car- 
rics a hundred Buckets every day, and more vou cannot 
force them to take or carry would you never ſo fain, 
inſomuch that when conſtraint has been us, for ex- 
prriments ſake, nothing could make them ſtir after they 

ad carry*d their full number : Such an accurate ac- 
compt do they take and preſerye the ſame in their Me- 
moty, as Ktetias the Gnidtan relates. 

The Lyb:axs deride the Egyptians for the Fables 
which, they report of the Oryx, * which, 
as they ſay, makes a great noiſe upon the * 7 certain 
ſame day at the very hour when the Dog- Beaſt reſem- 
ſtar, which they call Sothes, riſes. How. Bling a Goat 
ever this is certain, that all their Goats, # colour. 
when that Star riles truly with the Sun, 
eurii themſelves and ſtand gazing toward the Eaſt ; 
which .is a moſt unqueſtionable Argument of that 
Stars having finiſt'd 1ts' courſe, and chicfly acknow- 
legg'd for ſuch among the Aſtronomers Obſervations. 

ut that-my diſcourſe may draw to a Concluſion, ler 

us add ſomething concerning the Divinity and Prophe- 
tic nature, with which our Terreſtrial Creatures are 
endu'd. Which when we conſider, we ſhall find, thar 
Ss that 
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that ſame- part of Southſaying, which is founded upon 
the obſervation of Birds, 1s not the meaneſt or, moſt 
j3gnoble, bur very ancient avd in great efteem.. For 
the ſmartneſs and intelligible faculty of Birds, together 
with their capability to receiycall impreſſions of Fancy, 
afford the Deiry a Convenience to make ule of thofe 
faculties as Inſtruments, ro turn. them into. Motion, 
into Sounds, Chirpiugs. - and Forms, ſometimes 
immoyeable, ſometimes fix*'d, ſometimes volatile/like 
the Winds, by means of ſome of thele ſtopping ſhort, 
by the means of others direCting to their end the AQti- 
ons and imperuons Impulſes of Men. Therefore Eurt- 
71des in general , calls Birds 'the Cryers of the Goas ; 
and particularly Socratzs ſtiles himielt a fellow Ser- 
vant with the Syaxs. As among Princes, Pyrrus was 
pleay'd with the S5rnzze of Eagle; and Antigchus lov'd 
to be call'd Antwchus the Falcon : But they who deride 
Men infpid and void of Ingenuity, call them by the 
Names of Fiſh. And whereas we can produce milli- 
ons of T hings and Accidents which ate fore-told| us by 
Land and flying Creatures, there is not any qie ſuch 
Example that the Parrons of Water-Animals can:prg- 
duce in their behalf ; but being all yoid of hearipg, 
rerfectly ſotriſh, and without any ſight or aiſcerning of 
Providencr,* they are all thrown apart into that ſame 
place, unbleſt and hideous, call'd the Sea, as it were in- 
ro the Repiori of the, Ungodly, where the rational and 
intellefualpart of the Soul, js Extipguiſh'd ;, only bgivg 
animated with ſome diminutive portion, the loweſi that 
may be imagin'd of 2 confisd'and overwheim'd Sence, 
they rather ſcem to palpitate, them breath. 
Then Heracleo, prepare thy (elf Friend Phqaimus; 
afrer all this, *tis times ro rowlſe thy lelf ih the, defence 
of the 7landers and others that live by the Sea-ſide. For 
this has been no frivolous Diſcourſe, but a/hard:fought 
{onteſt,and a continy'd peice ofR.hetoricthat wanted 0n- 
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ly Lattices and a Pulpic ro give it the Honour ir deſerved. 

Phoedimus. Therefore you fee, *cis plain here has 
been foul Play and Treachery in the Caſe ; for a Perſon 
ſober and upon premedirtation, to ſet upon us when we 
were Stomach-fick and dcz'd! with our laſt Nights 
Compotation. But there is no way to avoid the Com- 
bat ; for that being an Imitator of Pzzaar it ſhall never 
be ſaid of me, * 


Comvats refus d,when nobly ſet upon, 
Hare Vertue 1110 dzepeſt darkneſs thrown. 


For we have leiſure enough, as having not only allow'd 
'our ſelves a vacation from Jolliry and Balls, but our 
Hounds and Horſes a relaxation from their Labours ; 
abd withal having hung up our drag Nets and Spears, 
2s having alfo this day granted, for Dilputations ſake, a 
general T'ruce to/all Creatures, as well upon the Land 
as in the Sea.- However fear not; for I will uſe ir 
-moderately, without produciag either the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, ot the Fables of the Egyptzaxs, or the Re- 
lations either of the Tndzans or Libyans wanting Teſti- 
mony ; but ſuch as ſhall be verity'd by good Witneſſes, 
ſuch as have made” it their buſineſs -t> toil upon the 
Ocean, and gave Credit to their Eyes. For to fav 
truth there is'not any one of thoſe Examples which are 
produc'd from 'the Land which do not confirm their 
Hiltories, as being maniteficd} ro Senſe : 'Vi/hereas the 
' Sea afforgs ' bur few but what arc *difficult ro be dif. 
*cerr'd. '' The Sea-concealing the Generation and Nou- 
*riſhment of molt of ker Creatures, their Antipathies, 
-and ways of preſerving themſelves In reference to 
which many Ads of their Underſtanding, Memory 
and Community being unknown to us; is the reaſon 
that we cannot'be- ſo copious in our Diſcourſe. .. Then 
again, Larnd-Animals, by reaſon: of their familiarity 
and- cohabition, being in ſome meaſure accuſtoni'd » 
5 : [Cc 
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the Conditions of Men, became capable of their Nur- 
triture, Education and [mitation ; which ſweetens.and 
allays all their Acerbity and Moroſnels, like the mix- 
ture of Freſh-water with Sea-brine ; and awakening 
that which is ſlow and diſorderly in them, inflames ic 
with human Motions. Whereas the living of Sca- 
Animals being by many degrees remote from the Con- 
yerle of Men, and having nothing advantirious, or that 
may be ſaid ro be acquir'd by Cuſtom and Familiarity, 
15 altogether peculiar, genuine and unmix'd with Man- 
ners ſtrange and foreign ro them ; which proceeds ci- 
ther from Nature, or the Place it ſelf. For Nature re- 
ceiving and cheriſhing whatever Knowledge comes to 
her ſelf, affords it alſo to Fiſh, and makes many Eeles 
tame and familiar to Men ; which for that reaſon are 
call'd Sacred, like thoſe in the River Arethuſe ; ſo that 
in many Places there are Fiſh that will hear and obey 
when call'd by their Names; as the ſtory goes of Craſ- 
jus's Mullet, upon the Death of which he wept. For 
which when Domitins twitred him in theſe words, Did 
ot you weep when your Mullet dyea ? he retorted upon 
him again, Did you bury three Wives ,and never weft at 
all ? The Crocodiles belonging to the Prieſts nor only 
know the Voices of thoſe that call them, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be (trok*'d and bandl'd, but gaping hold 
our their Teeth to be cleansd and wip'd- by the hands 
of the Prieſts. 

Lately Philinus, after he had been long travelling in 
Egypt, recurning to us, told us how he ſaw in the City, 
which derives its Name from Anteus, an Old Woman 
ſleeping by the ſide of a Crodocele upon a low ſoft Bed 
- well and decently dreſs'd up. | 

In Ancient Hiſtories we find that when King Ptolomy 
call'd the Sacred Crocodile, and that the Crocadile net- 
ther youchſafed to appear at his call, nor would anſwer 
to the carneſt Expoſtulations of the Pricſts, it was look 

upon 
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upon /as a Prognoſtication of the Death of che King, 
which happen'd ſoon after. Which ſhews that the 
Race of Water-Animals is neither without a ſhare of 
that ineftimable thing call'd Prophetic Signification, 
nor undeſerving thoſe Honours aſcrib'd ro Land Crea- 
tures. For that about Swra, which is a Village in Lycra 
between Phellus and Myro, | have heard ic credibly re- 
ported, that there are certain Perſons who make it their 
buſineſs to watch the flights and purſuits of the Fiſh, 
and from thence by a certain Art which they have they 
gather prediCtions, as others from the Obſeryation of 
Birds. Bur let theſe Examples ſuffice to ſhew that Fiſh 
arenot alcogerherStrangers to Mankind, nor altogerher 

yoid of human AﬀeCtion. i 
But for a great-and common demonſtration of their 
unmixt and natural Underſtanding, we find that there is 
not any Fiſh that [wims, unleſs rhey be ſuch asſtick-and 
cling to the Rocks, which are ſo eaſily taken by Men, 
as Aﬀles are feiz'd iby Wolves; Bees by Black-birds, 
Graſhoppers by Swallows, Serpents by Harts;z ' which 
arc therefore call'd Elaphoz, not from their {wiftneſs, 
but from -a-#aculty which they have of drawing -Ser- 
ts to-rhem' by the force of their 'Brearh. Or:as 
Sheep call the Wolf by the ſound of their Feet, or as 
the Panther allures' ro her Paws both Apes and other 
Creatures by the fragrant (mell'of her Body. But ſo 
ſuſpicious is the'Sen{e of all Water- Animals, and fo 
watchful arc rhey to avoid all Bairs and Treacherics 
againſt them by reaſon of their extraordinary cunning, 
that Fifhing thereby becomesno eafic, or ſingle Labour, 
but a Toyl that requires various Inſtruments and many 
Tricks of human Cunning aud Deceit ; and this: is 
apparent from Examples near at hand. For no Man 
 deftres an Argling-Rod too thick, tho? ſtrong enough 
' to hold! agairſt the rwitches of - che Fiſh when taken; 
but rather they require it flender, leaſt by caſting too 
| great 
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great a ſhadow upon the Water, they ſhould frighten 
the ſuſpicious Creature, Ji the next place. they never 
kait too many knots in the Line, but make it as ſmooth 
as may be, for that would roo much diſcover the Deceit ; 
and then for the Hairs which are next the Hook, they 
. endeavour to g2t the whiteſt they .can meet-with. For 
ſo by reaſon of the likeneſs ot Colour, they lye the more 
calily conceaPd in the Water. Therefore ſome there 
are, who expounding the. following, Verſcs of Homer, 


Thrs to the bottom quickly ſinks like Lead, 

And drawing down the Curles of the Bulls Head, 

While thus the ſecret Baits concealed lye, © 
Makes atailly havick 'mong the Ravenous Frye. 


believe that the. Ancients made yſe-of.Bulls Hair for 
their Lines with which they angl'd.; alledging thar 
Keras then fignify'd Hair, from whence Kzzraſihar to be 
ſhav'd, and Kura, ſhaving ; and that Keroplaſtes in 
Avrthilochas, ſignity'd a Barber. But this is an Error. 
For-they made uſe of Horſe-Hair, more eſpecially that 
of Stone- horſes. For:Mares by moiſisingtheir Tayles 
with their Urine, render. the Haic [wear - and biictle. 
Tho Ariftette willnot allow any thing to. be. laid in all 
-this that ſhew'd any fuch extraordinaty ſubtlety in Men, 
Only he ſays, that the lojer piec2 of the Line was fur- 
tify'd with a 'lictle challow piece of Horo, which the 
'Fiſh ſwallow'd. before' they could- come at any thing 
elfe. Moreover that they made uſe 'of- round Hoaks 
'xo catch Mallets and: Tues, 1n regard they, had hut 
'{mall-Mouths, for that-they were affaid of a {trait 
” Hook. . He -alfo'farther:ſays, that: the: Mullet many 
times ſuſpedting'the:reund Hook, will ſwim round. a- 
bout it, Alapping-the Bait with his Teil, and then turn- 
.10g:round, {ecurcs to himſelf {0 much as he has bro- 
. -ken off Or'tf he cannot do that, he ſhurs his Mouth 
"coſe, and with the extremities of his Lips nibbles off 
--4agmne part of the Bait, 3 The 
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The Fiſh call'd Labrax behaves bimſelt more ſtourly 
then the Elephant; tor when he perceives himſelf ſtruck 
with the Hook, without affiſtance he ſers himſelf at h- 
betty, widening the Wound by flinging his Head to and 
fro, and enduring the paintul Twingrngs of the Hook, 
till he have freed himſelf from ic with the loſs of his 
Fleſh. The Sea-Fox, or the Fifh calPd Alopex (eldoms 
bites, bur avoids the Deceit; for if he chance ro be 
taken, preſertly turns the inſide of his Body onward. 
For by reaſon of the firength and* mciſture of his Bo- 
dy, he has a peculiar faculty to turn it fo, that the 
inſide coming to be outermoſt,the Hook falls oft. T hele 
things demonſtrate underſtanding, and a ſubtle and 
extraordinary ule of it in the nick and juntture of 
time, 

Other examples there are, which ſhew not only this 
ſame underſtanding and knowledge, but che communi- 
ry and mutual AﬀeCtion of Fiſh. 'F hus if one Scate hap- 
pen to ſwallow the Hook, all the reſt of the Scares that 
are in the fame ſhoal, preſently croud together, and 
bite the Line in pieces. The ſame Scares, it any of their 
Companions fall into the Net, give the Priſoners their 
Tayles to take hold of with their Teetiz, and {o draw 
them forth by main force. 

But the Fiſh call'd Azthre with far more courage 
affiſts their fellows in diſtre(s. For getting under the 
Meſhes with their Backs, and {eiting up their Finns, 
they neyer leave till chey have faw'd them in 
wo. 

Now we know no Land-Animal that will affiſt and 
defend his Kind in danger ; neither the Bear, nor the 
wild Boar, nor the Leena, nor the Panther ; true ic 
1s that when they arc in Herds together, they will 
gather into a Circle, and acted each other in Com- 
Mon ; but no ſingle Land- Arrival either knows or 

cares 


cares to afliſt a ſingle Companion, but fAlyes and ſhifts 
for himſclt as far off as he can, from the Beaſt that is 
wounded and Ives a dying. For as for that ſame ftory 
of. Elephants filling up the Ditches with heaps of ad- 
joyning Materials whether Wood or Earth, for the 
unfortunate Elephant che more eaſily to get up again, 
it is ſo extreamly uncouth and foreign to us, as if we 
were bound to believe Zaba's Books by vertue of 
a Royal Ecict. However it it were true, it does but 
ſerve ro ſhew that many of the Marine Creatures ate 
nothing inferior in Underſtanding and. Community 
then the moſt intelligent of the Land Animals. But as 
tor their mutual Society we ſhall diſcourſe apart of that 
by it (elf. | 

Now the Fiſhermen obſerving how that moſt Fiſh a- 
voided the caſts ot their Hooks, by cunning or by ſtriving 
with the Tackling, berook themſelves to force, like the 
Per/ian Hunters, making ufe of Nets, that there might 
be no eſcape for thoſe that were caught either by the 
help of reaſon or ſubtlety. Thus Mullets and the Fiſh 
call'd Falsdes are taken with Sweep: Nets and Drag-Nets, 
as are allo ſeveral other forts of Fiſh call'd Mormurt; 
Sargt,Gobit and Labraces ; thoſe that are call'd Caſting- 
Nets catch the Muller, the Gilthead and the Scorpion- 
Fiſh ; and therefore Homer calls this ſort of Fiſhing 
with Nets Panagra, or the All-ſweeper. And yet there 
are ſome Fiſh thar are too cunning for theſe Nets. 

Thus the Latrax or Zack percetving the drawing of 
the Sweep Net with the force of his Body beats a hol- 
low place in the mud where he lays himſelf cloſe ti!l 
the Net be gone over him. 

But as for the Dolphin, when he finds himſclf taken, 
and in the midſt of the Net, he remains there without 
being in the leaſt perplexr, bur falls roo with a great 
dcal of Joy, and feaſts upon the numerous Fry within 


the Meſhes ; but ſo ſoon as he comes neat the _—_ 
IE 
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he bites his way through the Net with his Teeth and 
ſwims away. Or if he chance to be taken, the Fiſher- 
men do him no other harm the firſt time, but only ſow 
a ſorr of large Bulruſhes ro the Finny Crown upon his 
Head and ſo ler him go. If they take him a ſecond time 
they puniſh him with ſtripes, well knowing him again 
by the Prints of the Needle. But that rarely happens. 
For having got bis Pardon the firſt time, for the moſt 
part of them, they acknowledge the favour, and ab- 
ſain from ſpoil for the future. 

Moreover, among the many Examples that make 
evident the warineſs of Fiſh in avoiding the Deceits 
and Craft of the Fiſher. men, ic would ror be conve- 
nient to paſs by that of the Cuattle- Fiſh. For this Fiſts 
carrying in that part of his Head which is near his 
Neck callPd his Noſe, a certain black and inky ſort of 
Liquor, ſo ſoon as he perceives himſelf diſcover'd, 
throws that Liquor forth, and darkens all the Water 
round about him in ſuch a manner that the Fiſher-men 
loſing ſight of him, by that means,he makes his eſcape ; 
imitating therein Homers Deities, who when they had a 
mind ro ſave any of their Heroes, hid them in an Azure 
Cloud; but of this enough. 

Now for the extraordinary ſubtlety of Fiſh in hunt- 
ing and catching their own Prey, we ſhall meet with 
ſeveral Examples of it in ſeveral Fiſh. Particularly 
the Star-fiſh underſtanding his own nature co be juch, 
that whatever he rouches diſſolves and liquihes,readily 
offers his Body, and permits himſelf to be rouch'd by 
all that come near him. 

You know your (eli che property of the Torpedo or 
Crampfiſh, which not only benums all thoſe that rouch 
it, but alſo ſtrikes a numneſs through the very Net into 
the hands of them that go abour to rake him. And ſome 
that haye had greater expericnce of this Fiſh, reporr, 
that if it happen to fall aliye rpon the Land, they thar 

pour 
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pour Water upon it, ſhall preſently perceive a num- 
pc(5 (eizing upon their hands, and ſtupitying their fee]- 
ing through the Water aftefted with che Quality of 
the Fiſh. And ' therefore having an innate Sence of 
this faculty, it never makes any reſiſtance againſt any 
thing, nor cver is in danger. Oaly ({wimming circu- 
larly about his Prey, ſhoots forth the EfMuviums of his 
Nature like fo many Darts, and firſt infefts the Wa- 
ter, then the Fiſh through the Water, which is neither 
able to defend it felt nor to eſcape, being, as it were, 
held in Chains, and frozen up. 

The Fiſherman is well known to many, who has 
his Name given him from his manner of catching Fiſh , 
whoſe Art, as Ariſtotle writes, the Curtle Fiſh makes uſe 
of, for he lets down like a Line, a certain curle which 
nature has given him, ſo order'd as to lect it run out at 
l:ngth, or draw it to him again, as he ſecs occaſion. 
This when he ſees any of the lefler Fith approach, he 


offers them to bite, and then by degrees pulls the cutle 


nearer and nearer by vertue of the Bair, till he has 
drawn his Prey within the reach of his Mouth. And as 
for the Polypus's changing his colour, Pindarus has 
wade it famous 1 theſe Words, 


In any City may that Man expoſe 
Hrs jafety, who well knows 

L the Sea-bred Polypus to range, 
Ana wary colour upon every Change. 


Ia like manner Theognrs, 


Change manners with thy Frien1s, obſerving thus 
The wary colour'd cunning Polypus ; 
Wh tet him ſlick to whatſoever rock, 
O7 the [ame colour does his Body look. 
Tis true the Camaleon changes colour, not out of any 


d:lign, or ro conceal himfſclt, but our of fear, being 
naturally 
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naturally timorous and trembling at eyery noiſe he 
hears : And this is occaſion'd by the extraordinary a- 
bundance of breath which he enjoys, as Theophraſtus 
affirms. For the whole Body of this Creature wants 
but little of being nothing clſe bur Lungs ; which de- 
monſtrates him to be full of Spirits, and conſequently 
apt to change. Bur this ſame change of the Polypus 1s 
no product of any aficfion of the Mind,but a kind of 
Action. For he changes on purpoſe, making ule of 
this Artifice to eſcape what he fears, and to get the 
Focd which he lives by. For by fraud he takes thoſe 
things that never avoid him, and avoids thoſe things 
that paſs him by without raking any notice of him. 
For that he devours his own Curies is an uatrruth ; bur 
that he is afraid of the Layprey and Corger 1s certain; 
for by theſe he is 11] treated, not being able to return 
them any Injury, by reaſon of their being ſo (lippery : 
tho on the other {ide the Lobſter having once got chem 
within his Claws holds them with cate : For {l:nder- 
nels aftords no help againſt rouginels : but when rhe 
Polipus comes to thruſt his Horns into the Body ct the 
Lobſter, then alſo the Lobſter dyes. And this fame 
Vicifhrude of avoiding and purſuing one another, hag 
nature infugd into them on purpole ro cxerciſe their 
ſuttlety and underſtanding, 

Then again we have heard Arzſlotimns relating how 
the Land Hedge hog had a preſentiment of the riftng 
of the Wind, and praifing the Trigonal Flight of 
Cranes. But for my pact, I produce no pariicular 
Hedge-hog of Syzicum or Byzantium, but all the Sea 
Hedge-hogs in general, who when they perceive a 
Storm a coming, ballaſt them{clves with Iictle Stones, 
leaſt they ſhould be over turn'd by reaſon of their light- 
neſs, or caity'd away by the rowling of the Waves, 
which they preyene by the weight of their little 
Stones, 

() On 
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On the other ſide the Cranes order in their flight 
againſt the Wind is not of one ſort ; But this is a ge- 
neral Notion among all Fiſh, that they always ſwim 
againſt the Waves and the Tide, and always take care 
leaſt the Wind being in their Tails, ſhould force their 
Fins from their backs, and leave their naked Bodies 
expos'd to the Cold and other Inconvenicnces ; and 
therefore they ſtill oppoſe the Prows of their Bodies 
apainſt the Waves. For that while they thus cleave 
the Waves at the top, the Sea keeps their Fins cloſe, 
and lightly flowing over the {uperfices of their Bodies 
becomes leſs burthenſom, beſides that it ſuffers not their 
Scalcs to riſe, 

This I fay is common to all Fiſh, except that Fiſh 
which is call'd Flops; which as they report always 
{wims with the Wind and Tide, not minding the c- 
rcction or opening of the Scales, the Commiſſures of 
which do nor lye next the Tail as in other Fiſh. 

Moreover the Tue is ſo ſeniible of the Equinoxes 
and Syiſtices, that they teach even Men themſelves 
without the help of any Aſtrological Table. For 
where the Winter Tropics overtake them, there they 
remain till the Yernal Equinox. 

As for that ſame Arttc< of the Cranes, that kecp 
themſelves waking by clutching a Stone in their Claws, 
how much more cunningly done is that of the Dolphin ; 
for whom tr isnot lawtul to ſtand ſtill or to be out of 
Motion : For it is the nature of the Dolphins to be 
always in Motion ; ſo that when thev ceaſe to move, 
they allo ceaſe to live. And therefore when ſleep 
feizes them, they raiſe their Bodies to the ſaperfices of 
the Sea, and fo ſinking down again wirh their Bellies 
upward, are carry'd along with the Tide till they 
rouch again the Shoar, Waken'd in that manner, 
with an impetuous noiſe they mount vpward again, 
deſigning thus a Kind of reſt (ill intermix'd with Mo- 
t10N- 
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tion. And the ſame thing is reported of the Tuxnes for 
the ſame Reaſon. 

Having thus concluded their Mathematical fore- 
knowledg of the Mutations of the Sun, of which 
Ariſtotle gives Teſtimony, let me now rciate their skill 
in Arithmetic ; bur firſt of all their knowledge in Op- 
tics, of which Eſchilus ſeen not to have been altoge- 
ther ignorant. For thele are his Words, 


Caſting a Sqnint-eye, like the Tunny. 


For Tunnics ſcem to be dim ſighted of one Eye: And 
therefore they fling themſelves into the Water ſo as to 
have the Land upon the Right hand; and go a ſhoar, 
ſo as to have it upon the Leir: Prudently committing 
the care of their Bodies to the beſt Eye. 

Bur waiting Ar:thmeitcin order to the Preſervation 
of mutual Love and Society one with another, they 
arriv'd in ſuch a manner to the pericC&ion of that 
Science,that in regard they are extreamly deſirous to en- 
joy the Socicty of each ather,they always make up their 
whole Fry into the Form ofa Cabe, and make a ſolid of 
the whote Number, conſiſting of ſix equal Plancs: And 
then they ſwim in ſuch order as to obſerve a due Ple- 
ſium on both ſides. So then if the Obſerver of the 
Tunnies dors but exatly take the Number of the Plaze, 
he knows the whole Number of the ſkole ; well know- 
ivg that the depth is equal to the breadth and length. 
The Fiſh Ame, which are another ſort of Tuares arc 
ſo calld, becauſe they ſwim in ſholes, as allo the Pela- 
des or Summer Whitingos. | 

As for the reft that are ſeen to ſwim in ſholes and 
to obſeryea mutual Society, their Nuinber 1s not to be 
expres'd : And therefore let us proceed to thoſe that 
obſerve a kind of private and particular Society one 
with another, Among which is the Pynnoihers of Chry- 
fipprs, being a certain Fiſh that diligently obſcr ves and 
Q 2 watches 
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watches the Fiſh caiFd the Nacye, upon which he has 
exp:arcd fo much Ik,that he gives it the precedency 
in all his Books both Phyſical and Ernical, For Chry- 
ſifpus never knew the Spongother,or clic he paſs'd it over 
out of neg}trence. 

The Punnother is fo call'd from watching the ſhe Fiſh 
call'd P:inna or the Nacre , and in ſhap2 reſembles a 
Crab, and colaviting withia the Nacre, watches the 
opening of his Shell, and then going forth ſtays by 
the open'd and gaping Shell, til he light upon ſome 
little Fiſh which he 1s able ro conquer. Then entring 
the Shell again, he nips the Fleſh of the Nacre to give 
him notice to ſhut his Shell : which being done, they 
feed rogether within the fortification upon the common 
Prey. 

The Spung iz govern'd by a certain little Creature 
more like a Spider then a Crab. For the Spunge 
wants neither Senſe nor Blood ; but growing ro the 
S:-ones as many other things do, has a peculiar Motion 
from its ſelf, and to its ſelf, which nevertheleſs ſtands 
in r:ced as it were of a Vonitor or I:ſtruftor. For 
being otherwiſe of a Subſtance looſe and open, and full 
of hoies and \hollo#meis, by reaſon of the ſloth and ſtu- 
pidity of it,the Spunge watcher alkiſts to give notice when 
any thing of Food enters the Cavities of it, at what 
time the Spunge contracts it ſelf, and falls to feeding. 
But if a Ma" approach and touch ir, being nipp'd 
a'1d admoni{h'd by the Spunze watcher,it leemsto ſhadder 
and ſhut up the Body of 1t, cloſing and condenſing it 
in fuc} a manner, as maKes irno caſte thing tocut 
it {rom the place where 1c grows. 

The Purple Sell-fiſh alſo, c2!Pd Prophyre, cluſtring 
rogather in a kind of Mutual Society, build up lirtle 
Conr5s for themſelves like Bees, wherein they are ſaid 
£0 gonv{rate ; and culling out the chocieſt Subſtance of 
tne Moſs and Sca-weed that ſticks to their Shells, _ 
| cem 
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ſeem to be in a circular Commons among themſelves, 
feeding outwardly the one upon the others Nouriſh: 
ment. 

But why ſhould we admire Socicty in theſe Crea- 
tures, when the moſt ſavage and moſt unſociable of all 
Creatures which either Lakes, Rivers, or the Ocean 
nouriſhes, the Crocodile, ſhews himſelf the moſt Soct- 
able and Grateful of Water-Monſters in the Bai quets 
which he beftows upon the Trochzelus : For rhe Trochilys 
is a {ort of Water-Fowl, and he Guards and Watches 
over the Crocodile, not as one that feeds at his Table, 
bur lives upon his ſcraps and leavings only. For when 
this Bird obſerves the Crocoatle aflzep,and the Icharumon 
arm'd with mud and dirt ready to affail him, he ne- 
ver leaves crying and pccking him with his Beak, til 
he rouſe the drowſte Monſter. In return of which the 
Crocodile is ſo tame and gentle toward this Bird, thar 
he permics him to enter his yawning chaps, and is 
pleas'd with his pecking out and cleanſing away with 
his Beak the remainders of the deyour'd Fleſh that ſticks 
between his Tecth. And when the Monſter has an 
Inclination to ſhut his Mouth, he gives the Bird notice 
by a gentle loring of his Jaw, nor will he cloſe his Chaps 
till he finds that the Bird is lowa away. The Fith 
which the Greeks call Hegewmon or the Caprain or Leader, 
is a ſmall Fiſh, in bigneſs and ſhape not much unlike a 
Whiting, but by realor of the roughvels of his Scales is 
ſaid to reſemble a Bird when ſhe ſhakes her Feathers. 
This Fiſh always keeps company with the hugecous 
Whales, and ſwims before them ro dircEt their curſe, 
leaſt they ſhould bruiſe themſelves upon the ſhallows,or 
fall into any merſhy Place, or narrow Haven, whence 
he could not eaſily get out again. I heretore the 
Whale follows him, as the Ship follows the Helm, 
direQing his courſe with confidence. All otherthings 
whateyer, whether Skif, whether Beaſt or Stone, that 
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chance to light into the gaping Gulph of the Whales 
Mouth, immediately periſh, being ſwallow'd by the 
Monſter; but acknowledging his Conductor, he 
reccives him and lodges him like an Anchor ſafely in 
his Jaws. Thcre he ſleeps, and all the while he takes 
his reſt, the Whale lyes ſtill, and when his Guide comes 
forth again, the Whale proceeds, never forſaking him 
night nor day; or it he wander without his Leader, 
the Monſter Ship-wracks, like a Veſſel caſt upon a 
Rock, without a Helm. And this we ſaw not far 
from Azticyra, where they report, that in former 
times a Whale being caſt and putritying caus'd a Peſtt- 
cnce. 

It is worth while then to compare the Obſeryations 
of Community and Aflociation with thoſe Sympathies 
which Ar:ſtotle relates between Foxes and Serpents, be- 
cauſe the Eagle is an Encmy to both ? Or of the Horn- 
Orles with Horſes, whoſe dung they love to ſcrape 
about the field and neſtle in > For my part, I obſerve 
no {uch care of one another in Bees and Emmets,which 
by reaſon of their multitude, carry on and perfect 
their work in common, but have no particular care or 
con{ideration one of another. Rather we ſhall obſerve 
thisdiffzrence more evidently,it we dire& our difcourles 
upon the moſt Ancient and Greateſt Wotks of com- 
mon Society, which are the works of generation and 
procreation of Oft-ſpring.For in the firſt place,thoſe Fiſh 
that frequent the ſhoars next adjovning to vaſt Lakesor 
great Riyers, when they are near their time of bring- 
iog forth, retire up intothoſe places, ſeeking the freſh- 
waters which are more gentle and void of Brine. For 
Tranquility is moſt convenient for ſuch as bring forth ; 
and there is moſt fafety in Rivers and Lakes for 
their Young Ones as being freeſt frem the dovouring 
Monſters of the Sea. Which is the reaſon that there 


is the greateſt plenty of Fiſh about the Faxzay Sea yulier 
there 
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there are no Whales but either ſmall Sea-Calves, or 
little Dolphins. Beſides, che mixture of Rivers, many 
in number, and thoſe very large, that fall into the 
Pontus, makethe mixture more kindly and proper for 
breeding, and bringing forth. And that is molt won- 
cerful which is reported of the Anthias, which Homer 
calls the Sacred Fiſh, chough ſome interprer Sacred to 
{ignifie great in that Place, as we call a great Bone 
Os ſacrum, and the Epelepſie, being a great Diſeaſe, the 
Sacred Dejeaſe ; though others interpret that to be Sa- 
cred, which ought not to be touch'd, as being dedica- 
red to holy uſe. And Eracoſihenes ſeems to take the 
Gzlthead fo call'd from the Golden-Hair about his Eyes, 
for the Sacred Fiſh; though many belicye ir to be 
Ellopps or Trout, from her Golden Scales ; a Fith (cl- 
dom ſeen, and difficule to be caught ; yer many times 
it appears in the Riyers of Pamphylia. So that they 
that catch them are Crown'd, and their Boats are al- 
{o adorn'd with Garlands, and as they paſs along re- 
ceiy'd and honour'd with loud ſhouts and clapping of 
Hands. However it be, moſt People take Axthzas to 
be a Sacerd Fiſh, becauſe that where the Anthias ap- 
pears, there areno Sea-monſters, but the Spunge cutters 
dive boldly, and the Fiſhas fearlefly ſpawn, as having 
a pledge for their ſecurity. And the reaſon is towtold, 
either becauſe the Sea-monſters dread the Anthias, as 
Elephants dread a Hog, and Lyons a Cock, or ellc it 
is a (1gn that there are no Sca-monſters in thole places, 
which the Azthias knows and obſerves as being an in- 
telligent Fiſh, cadu'd with Senſe and a good Me- 
mory. 

Then again the care of their young, is common to 
both Sexes. For the Males neyer devour their Ott- 
ſpring ; but remain and abide conſtantly by rhe 
Spawn, proteCting it with a diligent watchtuineſs, as 
Ariſtotle relates; and thoſe that accompany the Females 

Q 4 moiſten 
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moiſten the Spawn with a ſmall quantity of Milky 
Seed ; for that otherwiſe the Spawn will not grow, but 
remains imperfect, and never arrives at the due pro- 
portion. Pariicularly the Fiſh call'd Phyc:des, Moles 
or L[epos make themſelves Neſts in the Sea-weed to 
preſerve their Spawn from the Waves. 

Burt the love of the Lawzprey or Pout Feltoward her 
Y-owmg Ones is beyond the AﬀeCtion and Clemency of 
any the tameſt of Creatures ; for they lay an Egg, 
which beirg harch'd, they nouriſh ard carry them a» 
bout not outwardly, but within their own Bowels, as 
: _ could not breed their Young without a ſecond 

irth. 

When the Young Ones are ſomwhat grown, they 
put them forth again, and teach them to ſwim cloſe by 
themſelyes, then reſume them again through their 
Mouths into their -Bellies, and afford them nouriſh- 
ment and ſafe retirement in their Bodys, till they are 
able to ſhift for themſcl vec. | 

No leſs admirable is the care of the Tortoiſe as to 
the bringing torth and preſerving her Young. For 
ſhe retires out of the Sea to lay, but not being able to 
ſtay long upon the Land, ſhe hides her Eggs in the 
Sand, covering them oyer gently with the lighteſt of the 
Gravel, and when the bas thus ſufficiently and affſured- 
Iy conceal'd them, ſome report, that ſhe marks and 
ſtreaks the place with her Feer, that ſhe may be able 
ro know 1t again; others affirm , that the Female 
being driven away by Male, leaves her particular marks 
and ſignatures behind her. However it be,this is moſt 
wond:rtul that after an Obſervation of forty days (for 
in ſo many the Fggs come to break) ſhe returns, and 
knowing whece the Treaſure lycs, as well as any Man 
underftands where he hides his Gold, ſhe opens them 
with grent Joy and Alactity. 

Many 
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Many Obſervations like to theſe are made of the 
Crocodile. Bur the Superſtition of the Place will not 
allowa Man to dive into the reaſon of the cauſes: 
In regard rhe foreknowledge of this Creature is im- 
puted more to Divinity then Reaſon. For neither 
farther nor nearer, but jaſt ſo far as Nilus that Year 
will increaſe and cover the Land, rhither ſhe goes 
forth and lays her Eggs: Which the Country-men 
finding, are able to tell one another how far the River 
will over-flow that Year, ſo truly doesthat Animal meca- 
ſure for himſelf, that tho ſhe live in the Water, ſhe may 
lay her Fggs dry. Butthe Young Ones being hatch'd, 
which ſoever of them ſo ſoon as they are come to life, 
does not ſeize whateyer comes nexr, cither upona Flye 
or a Worm, or a Straw, or a Tuft of Graſs with his 
Mouth,the Dam preſently tears him to peices with her 
Teeth. But thoſe that are fierce and ative ſhe loves 
and cheriſhes according to the Judgment of the wileſt 
Men imparting her aff:Qion by the Rules of Judg- 
mcnr, not the ſway of Pafhon. 

The Sea-calves alſo bring torch upon the dry Lands : 
bur then ferching out their Young ones by degrees, 
they give them a taſte of the Sea-water, aid preſent- 
ly lead +hem out again ; and this they often do, till 
cuſtom has made them bola,and brought them to loye 
a Sea Life. 

Frogs when they couple, ule a certain croaking in- 
vitation which is commonly calld Ololygoz ; and when 
the Malc has thus intic'd the Female, chey abide to- 
gcther all Night. For in the Water they cannot, and 
in the day time they are afraid to engender up3n the 
Land, which in the Night time they do without con- 
troul. Ar other times they croak mote ſhrill and loud, 
and then it is a 1ign of Rain, and holds among the 
moſt aſſured Prognoſtics of wer weather, A 

| ut 
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But what an abſurdity, deareſt Neptune, would this 
Paſſion of mine lcad me into ; how ridiculous ſhould ] 
appear, if trifling among Sca-calves and Frogs I ſhould 
omit one of the Marine Animals, the wiſeſt and moſt be- 
lov'd by the Gcds? For what Nightingales are to. be 
compar'd with the Halcyon for Mulic, or who will 
preſume to prefer the Swallows Induſtry, the gentleneſs 
of the Dove, or the Art and Curioſity of the Bees to 
thoſe vertues alcrib'a to the Halcyon 2 One 7/axad, as 
Hiſtory tells us, in love. with Latozas's Birth, receiv'd 
and entertain'd her. Burt whcn the Halcyon brings 
forth, about the Winter Tropic, the whole Ocean re- 
mains calm and undiſturb'd withour the wtinkle of a 
Wave. $9 that there js not any other Creature for 
which Man has {o great an afteQion, ſeeing that for 
her ſake for ſevea days and ſeyen nights together, 1a 
the depth of Winter, they fail without fear of Ship- 
wrack, and make their Voyages upon the Sca with 
greater ſafcty then they travel upon the Land. 

Bur it it be requir'd that we ſhould make a brick re- 
cital of her particular Vertues, ſhe is ſo great an cx- 
ample of Conjugal AfteCion, that ſhe does not keep 
company with her Mare for a ſingle Seaſon, but for 
whole years together ; and that not for wantonnels, for 
ſhe never couples but with her own, but out of affteCti- 
on and friendſhip, like a truly vertuous Marry'd Wife. 
And when her Mate through Age becomes infirm and 
not able to bear her Company, ſhe takes care of him, 
and feeds and carries him about in his old Age, never 
forſaking nor leaving him alone, but taking him upon 
her Shoulders, carries him from place to place, neyer 
abandoning him till death. 

As to her afteCtion toward her Young ones, and care 
of their preſervation, {o ſoon as ſhe perceives her {elf 
near the time of her bringing forth, ſhe preſently be- 
takes her ſelf tothe making of her Neſt, For the build- 

ws 
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ing of which, ſhe neither makes uſe oft Mudd and Durr, 
nor props it up with Walls and Rafters, like the Swal- 
lows, nor does ſhe weary ſeveral Members of her Body, 
like the Bees that employ their whole ſtrength ro com- 
pleat thejr labour, and when they open their Cells, toyl 
rogether- in a narrow compals to divide their Apart- 
ments. For the Hakyon having but one ſingle loftru- 
menr, one ſingle Tool, which is her Bill, nor any other 
help to affiſt ber jn labour and her care of her Young 
ones, what a wonderful Maſter-piece of Workmanſhip 
dots ſhe ere& > Inſomuch thar it is a difficulr thing for 
them that have not well confider'd it to believe their 
Eye-ſ{ight ; her Workmanſhip ſecming rather the Art 
of a Ship-wright, then of a Common Builder ; of all 
Inventions, being the anly Form not ro be over-whelm'd 
and waſh'd by the Waves. To this purpoſe ſhe gathers 
the Thorns of the Sea-Needle, and twiſts and binds 
them together, ſome ſtrair, others oblique, like the 
. Woo in the Loom where the Thread and Yarn arc in- 
rerwoven one within another, till ſhe has fram'd a Neſt 
round 2nd-oblong, reſembling the uſual Fiſher-Boars. 
This when ſhe has finiſh'd, ſhe launches into the Sea, 
where the Waves beating gently upon it, direCt to re- 
form what is amiſs, by conſolidating the looſe and ill 
compacted Parts where the Water has forc'd any en- 
trance: Inſamuch that ar length ſhe faſtens and ſtrength- 
ens what ſhe has put rogethier in ſuch a manner, that ic 
is not to be broken or peirc'd either by Stones or Steel. 
Nor is the Symmetry and Form of the inf1de and cavj- 
ty of the Neſt leſs ro be admir'd. For it is ſo contriv'd 
as onlv to rxeceiye her ſelf; the entrance into it not be- 
ing to he faund out by any Creature z nor can the Sea 
it (elf find a way into ic. Jam apr to belicve thatnons 
of you' ever ſaw this Neit. Bur tor my own part, that 
have often [cen and handled one of them, I may ſafe- 
Jy fay, that I ; 
Rt 
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In Delos Temple: near Apollo's ſhriae, 
Something like this, a Fabric moſt Divune, 


have ſeen: That is to ſay the horned Altar, celebra- 
red for one of the ſeven Wonders of the World, which 
without the help of Parger, Glue, Soder, Paſt, or any 
other binding is only fram'd of Horns that grew on 
the right-ſids of the Head of the Beaſt. 

Now may the Deity be propitious to one that is 
fomewhat Mulical, and an Iſlander, while mildly I de- 
ride the queſtions which thoſe Scoffers pur, wherefore 

Apollo may not be call'd Triglobus or 
This place is all the Mullet ſhooter, when we find thar 
defeFive ; elſe Ven is call'd the Mallet- Proterix ; for 
Bow he came to which reaſon ſhe is honourd with 
fall into this diſs Temples adjoyning to the Sca, and 
courſe, and ta ſacred Rights; and certain it is that ſhe 
leap from Sy- is diſpleasd when any Mallet is kill'd. 
rens to Muliets, Therefore at Leptis the Priefls of Nep- 
as a riddle. tuxe never cat any thing thar breeds in 

the Sea; and you know the Mullet is in 
great Veneration among the Profcflors of the Eleufizian 
Myſt-ries ; moreover that the Prieſteſs of 7uno at Ar- 

5 abſtains {rom the ſame Fiſh; and the reaſon is be- 
cauſe the Aallets kill and deſtroy the Sea-harr, which is 
pernicious to Man ; and therefore they ſpare thoſe Crea- 
rures that are kind and beneficial to him. Then again 
we find among the Gre-ks Temples and Altars frequent- 
Iy dedicated ro Diana Diftymna, fo call'd from Dittys 
a Net, and Dolphizzan Apollo. And that ſame place 
which Apollo has peculiarly choſen for himſelf, 'was firſt 
of all inhabired by the Cretaxs having a Dolphin for their 
Leader. For the Deity did not ſwim before his Army in 
another ſhaps (as the Mythologiſis dream) but ſending a 
Dolphin to dire& them in their courſe, rhe Dolphin 
brought them to Cerrba, Story alſorellsus,that they who 
| wWCcre 
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were (cnt to $170pe by Prolomy Soter to fetch from thence 
Serapis and Bacchus, being driven by contrary Winds 
upon the Coaſt of Malta, having the Peloponneſus upon 
their right hands, while they were thus wandting and 
out of their courſe, a Dolphin appear'd before the Prow 
of the headmoſt Veſlel, and,as it were,kindly inviting 
them, condudted them into ſafe Harbours and Roads, 
till by his good guidance and leading them, he at length 
brought the whole Fleet to Cyrrha. T here, when they 
carne to offer the uſual Sacrihces for their lafe landing, 
they came to underſtand, that of two Statues which 
were in the place, they wcre to take that of Pluto and 
carry it along with them ; bur as for that of Proſerpina, 
they were only to make 1c clean and leave it behind. 
Probable ir is that the Deity had a kindneſs for the 
Polphin ccnfidering how much he delights in Muſic. 
For which reaſon Prndarrus likens himſclftorthe Dolphin, 
and confeſſes himſelf ro be moy'd in the ſame manner 
as that noble Creature, 


Which Flutes beloved Sound, 
Excates to play 
Ufpor the calm ani placid Sea. 


Tho' it is more prabable that his Aﬀection to Men is 
more pleaſivg to the Deity ; being the only Creature 
that bears an AticEtion to Man, as he is a Man. For 
as for the Land-Animals, ſome kinds there are that 
fly him altogerher, and the ramcſt a::d moſt gentle 
follow him and are familiar with him only for the Be- 
nefit and Nortſhment which they reccive from him ; 
as the Dog, the Horſe and Elephant. The Swallows 
by necetiny conſtrain'd build in Houſes, fecking ſhade 
and ſecurity, but are no leſs afraid of Man then the 
wild Beaſts. Only to the Dolphin has nature be- 
queath'd that excellent Quality fo much ſought for by 
the beſt of Philoſophers, 10 love for no adyantage. 

1 Or 
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For that having no heed at ail of Man, he is a kind 
friend to all Men, and has lent his Afliſtance to many. 
There is no Man that is ignorant of the famous Story 
ot Arijon. And you my dear Friend, have ſcafonably 
pur us in mind of Heſtod, 


Thou ataſt not by a legal courſe 
Rightly conclude thy long d;[courſe. 


For when you had ſpoken ſo much in praiſe of the 
Dog, you ſhould have paſsd by the Dolphin. Por ic 
was a blind ſtory of the Dog that bark'd and flew with 
violence upon the Murtherers. *I'was a more famous 
Story, that of the Dolphizs that took the Carkaſls of 
Hejwd thrown into the Newean Sea, and readily re- 
ceiving it from one another, landed it at Rznw, where- 
by the Murther came to be known. 

Myrtilus the Lesb1an writes, that Enalus the Evlian 
bcing in Love with the Danghter of Phizers, who by 
the Command of the Oracle of Ampirtrite, was caſt 
from the Pexthidtan Rocks; when he underſtood ir, 
threw himſcit alſo into the Sea, but was fay'd by a 
Dolthin, and carty'd to Lesbos. | 

But the gentleneſs and kindneſs of the Dolphiz to- 
wards the Jajean Lad, was ſo extraordinary that it 
might be ſaid ro amount even to amorous Love. For 
he play'd and ſwam witch him in the day time, (ſuffer d 
himſelf ro be handPd and beſtrid by him ; nor did 
he ſwim away with him, bur joyfully carry'd him 
which way ſoever the Lad by the motion of his body 
turn'd him, while the Zaſeaxs flock'd from all parts to 
the ſhoar to behold the {ighr. Ar length the Lad be- 
ing thrown from the Dolphins back by a terrible 
ſhower of Rain and Hail, was droxn'd. Whica the 
Dolphin perceiving, took up the dead Youth, and 
threw himſelf upon the Land rogethet with the body, 


from which he neyer ſtirr'd till he dy'd our of his own 
Eletnem 5 
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Element ; deeming it bur juſt to partake of that end 
of which he ſeem'd ro have been the occaſion ro his 
Friend and Play-fcllow. Nor can the Zaſeazs forget 
the Accident, but keep it ſtill in remembrance by the 
ſtamp upon their Coyn, which is a Lad upon a Dol- 
phins back. And from hence it was that the fabulous 
Stories of Ceranus gain'd Credit. 

He was a Parian by Birth,who reſiding at B zamtium, 
at what time a draught of Dolphins caught in a Net, 
were expogd to Sale, and in danger of Slaughter, 
bought them up all, and pur them 1nto the Sea again. 
It happen'd not long after that Caranus rook a Voyage 
in a Veſlel of fifty Oars, carrying, as the Story goes, 
ſeveral Pyrates. Bur berween Naxus and the Bay of 
Paros he {uffer'd Shipwrack ; and when all the reſt were 
drown'd, he alone was taken up by a Dolphia that ha- 
ſtewd co bis Succor, and carry'd to Sycynthas, and ſet 
a ſhore near the Caye, which to this day bears the 
Nance of Corrazemm. Upon which Archilochrs is ſaid 
to have made thele Lines, 


Of fifty Men, Great Neptune, gentle grown 
Left Courteous Carranus alrwe for one. 


Some years after Czraxnus dying, his Relations burnt his 
Body ncar the Sea fide ; at what time ſeveral Dolphins 
appcar'd near the ſhoar, as if they had come to his Fu- 
neral ; nor would they ſtir till the Funeral was over. 
Morcover Steſic hors writes that Ulyſſes bore a Dolphin 
painted upon his Shicld ; and for what reaſon, the Za- 
cynthian Records tcll us, as Crith:res teſtifies ; for they 
{ay that Telemachus when he was but a Boy falling into 
the Sea was ſay'd by the Dolphins that rook him up and 
ſet him a ſhoar. And therefore he made uſe of a Dolphin 
for the Impreſſion of his Seal, and the Ornament of his 
Shield. But having promis'd before that ] would pro- 
duce no fabulous Storics z and yet keing carry'd | know 

not 
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not how, to diſccurle beyond probability of Dolphins, 
by this repetition of the Stories of Ceranus and UViyſſes, 
I will do Juſtice upon my ſelf, by concluding here. 
Ariſtotimus. Now Gentlemen, it Iyes on your part 
that are Judges, to pronounce Sentence. 
Soclares. Afſuredly then, for our parts, we ſhall give 
— Jadgment in this, as Sophocles did in another 
ale ; 


Dijcourſe upon aticording Arguments, 
Is then determin'd beſt, when what was ſaid 
Es duly weigh/d and ſtated on both ſides. 


For thus comparing what you have both diſcours'd one 
againſt another, it will be found that ye have acquitted 
your ſelves on both (1des like true Champions againſt 
thoſe that would depriye Brute Animals of Senlce and 
Underſtanding. 


Plu- 
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That Brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon. 


Ulyſſes, Circe, Gryllus, 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Sir A. J. 


LL theſe things Czyrce, I belicye that | have 
learnt and well remember. But I would 
willingly ask thee, whether thou haſt any 
Gretans here, which being Men thou haſt 
transform'd into Wolyes and Lyons. 

Circe. Very many, deareſt Ulyſſes, but wherefore do 
you ask the Queſtion? 

Vlzſ. Becauſe in good truth, I am of Opinion, I 
ſhould gain a High Reputation among the Greeks, if 
by thy favour I could reſtore theſe Men to human 
ſhape again, and not ſuffer them through any neglt- 
gence of mine to wax old in the Bodies of Beaſts, where 
they lead a miſcrable and ignominious Lite. 

Circe. Surely this Man, fool as he is, believes it te- 
quilite that his Ambition ſhould be unfortunate riot 
o to his Friends, but to thoſe that nothing belong 
to bim. 


R Ub, 
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Uhfſ. 3 hou art now jumoling and _— another 
ViiJanous Potioi of twittic twattle, and wouldti p:ainly 
euri Mme 1:0 a Bcaſt too, 1t thou covidit make me he. 
lieve that it were a misfortune to be transform'd trom a 
Beaſt ro a Man. 

Circe, Whar baſt thou made thy ſelf better then a 
beaft, who forſaking an immortal Lite, free from the 
Mileries of Old Age, with me, art making ſuch haſte 
through a thouſand threataing Calamities to a Morrta}; 
ard as I may ſay, old Wite, purſuing an empty Good 
ad a Shadow inſtead of real Truth, and al!l this, 
thiuking to be more ccnipicuous and famous then 
thou arr. 

Ulyj. Well Czrce, let it be as thou ſayeſt ; for why 
ſhould we be always contending about the lame thing ; 
however do me the fayour to icſtore theſe Men, and 
give 'em into my Cultcdy. 

Ci rce. By Hecate not io faſt neicher ; theſe are no 
ordinary Fellows; bur ask 'em firſt, whether they are 
willing. It they refuſe, do you being ſuch an Elcquent 
Gentleman, diſcourſe *'em and perſwade * em; if you 
cangaot per wade *em, being too hard for ye at your 
OWn LION -2pon, chen let it ſuffice ye that you have ill 
confriicd your own and the good of your Friends. 

VU, bf. Bl:fi:d Woman wheretore doſt rhou mock 
mc thus; for how cn they cirther talk or hear reaſon ; 
to long as they are Aﬀles, Hogs and Lyons ? 

(4rce. Le of good comfort moſt ambitious of Men ; 
} will fo order the buſineſs, that they ſhall both under- 
ftand end cilcourle ; or rather, ler one ſuffice to hear 
and retura aniwers wſt:ad of all the rcſt : Look ye, 
Lie "5 ONE At _ ; pray talk ro him. 

iy; Prethee, Crrce, by what Name ſhall we call 
hi Ky. "Who is his tcllow of all che Men in the 


Worid * 


Circe. 


if you pleaſe z and for my part, [le leave ye together, 
that yau may not ſuſpeX him for ſpeaking contrary i 
his mind to pleaſe me. 

Gryll. Save ye, Mr. Ulyſſes. 

Ulyſ. And you too, by Jove, Mr. Grylus. 

Gryll. What ist your Worſhip would have wittt 
4me ? 

Ulyſ. I knowing you were all born Men, pity the 
Condition ye are now in; and picy ye the more, for 
that being Greeks ye are fallen under this misfortune 
and theretore I made it my requelt ro C:yce, that ſhe 
would reſtore ye again to your tormer ſhape, as many 
of you as were defirous, to the end ye might return 
heme again with us. 


Gryll. Hol! Mr. Ulyſſes, not a word more of this © - 


beleech your worſhip. For we all contemn thee, 2s 
one that none but fools call cunning, and as yaioly 
vauntſt thy felt to be wiſer then other Men, anc vcr 
art afraid of being chang'd from worle to berter ; litre 
Children that are frightn'd at Phylicians Doſcs, and 
nate going to School, alchough the Medicines and the 
Precepts of diſcas'd and fools make them healthy and 
learn'd ; juſt as thou refuſeſt ro be transform'd owt of 
one thing into another ;, and now thy bones rattle in 
thy skin for dread of living with Czrce, leaſt ſhe ſhould 
transform thee into a Hog or a Wolf; and wouldit 
perſwade us living in plenty of all Enjoyments not only 
70 foriake theſe Bleſſings, bur tro abandon her that has 
{o well provided tor us to ſail along with thee, and to 
become Men again, the moſt miſcrable of all Crea- 
riuUres, 

Ulyſ. In my Opinion Gr;!lus, this ſame wicked Cup 
has not only depriv'd thee of thy ſhape, bur of thy 
ſenſe and reaſon too ; or clſe thou art got drunk with 
Ligſe Opinions which are every where exploded asnaſly 
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vilianous ; unleſs ſome yoluptuous pleaſure of cuſtom 
and habit has betwich'd thee to this Body. 

Gryll. Neither of theſe, O King of the Cephallenians. 
But if thou art come hither to diſpute, and not to rail 
and ſwazger, we (hall foon convince thee having Ex- 
perience of both manners of living, that our way is to 
be preferr'd betore that which rhou fo much applaudeſt. 

Ulyſ. Nay then go on Fle liſten with both Ears to 
hear this Paradox diſculgd. 

Gryll. Have at ye then, Sir, but it behoves us to be- 
gin firſt with thoſe Vertues which you fo preſumptuoul- 
ly aflume to your ſelves, and for which you fo highl 
adyance your ſelyes before the Beaſts, ſuch as Juſtice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, dc. Now anfwer me, thou the 
wiſeſt among Morrals ; For I bavye heard thee telling 
a ſtory to C:rc:of the Terricory of the Cyclops, that be- 
ing neither plough*d nor planted by any Perſon, it is ſo 
fertile and generouſly productive, that it bearsall ſorts 
of Fruits and Herbs ſpontaneouſly. Now which do 

you prefer, this Country, or your 
* Val. di Compare. own Goat feeding ſtony * Ithaca, 

which being cultivated with great 
labour and hardſhip, yer little as it is, and barren, ſcarce 
anſwers the Expectations of the Husband- men 2 Now 
take it not amils that I forewarn ye leaſt your Loye to 
your Country iway ye to giye an anſwer contrary to 
Truth. 

UVly{. No, no, I will notIye for the matter ; I muſt 
contels I Love and Honour my own Country more ; 
but I applaud anJ admire theirs far beyond ir. 

Gryll. Hence we muſt conclude that ir is ſo as the 
wileſt of Men has affirm'd ; that there are ſome things 
fo be prais'd and approy'd, others to be preferr'd by 
choice and aft eftion. And I ſuppoſe you believe the 
ſam? concerning the Soul. For the ſame reaſon holds 
2 reference to the Soul as to the ground ; that ſuch - 
SO18 
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Soui ſhould be the beſt that produces Vertue like 
ſpontaneous Fruit wichout Labour and Toyl. 

Vlyſ. Grant all this 

Gryll. Then you confeſs that the Souls of Reaſlts are 
the more perfect, and more fertilly endu'd for the Pro- 
duQion of Vertue ; ſeeing that without any Comtnand 
or Document it produces and increaſes that Vertue 
which is requiſite for every one. 

Ulyſ. Prithee Gryllus don't rave, but tell me what 
thoſe Vertues are that Beaſts partake of > 

Gryll. Rather, what Vertucs do they not partake of 


- 10 a higher degree then the wiſeſt of Men? Look up- 


on Fortitude in the firſt place of which you vaunt and 
bra to bave (uch a terrible ſhare, and are nor aſham'd 
of the magnificent Titles of Vlyſes the Bold, and City- 
Stormer, when indeed like a pitiful Knave, asthou arr, 
thou doſt only circumvent by Tricks and Artifices 
Men that only underſtand the fimple and generous 
way of making War, ignorant altogether ot Fraud 
and Faith-breaking, and by that means cover'ſt thy de- 
ccit with the name of Yertue which never admits of 
any ſuch Coney-catching Devices. But you obſerye 
the Combats and Warfare of Beaſts as well one 2- 
gainſt another as againſt your ſelves, How irce from 
Craft and Deccit they are, and how with an open and 
naked Courage they defend themlelves by meer ſtrength 
of Body; and how neither atraid of the Law that calls 
them forth to Battle, nor the ſevere Edits againſt 
Deſertors, bur only out of ſcorn to be overcome, they 
fight with obſtinacy ro the laſt for Conqueit 21.1 Victory. 
For they ate not vanquiſh'd wiien rh{ir Rogics are 
worſted, neicher does deſpair coward!ze them, bur 
they dye upon the ſpot: And you ſhall {cz many times 
that the ſtrength of many, while expiting, bcing re- 
tir'd and crowded together in ſome part of the body, 
ſtill makes reſiſtance againſt the Vitor , and pants 
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and fumes till at length it tails like extinguiſh'd Fire that 
£0ts out for want of Fue]l. Burt there 1s no crying for 
Quarter, no begging of Mercy, no acknowledgiient 
of being beaten ; not will the Lyon be a flaye to the 
Lyon, nor the Horſe to the Horſe, as one Man 1s a 
ſlave to another, willing and paticntly embracing Set- 
vitude, the effe& of tcar and cowardice, On the other 
ſide ſuch Beaſts as Men by Nets and treacherous Snares 
get into their Power, it fully grown, they rather ch6vſc 
to dye then ſerve, refuſing Nquriſhment and ſuftering 
extremity of Drought. Burt as for their young Ones 
being tractable and ſupple by reaſon of their Age, 
and ted with the deceittul mixtures and food that Men 
provide for them, their inbred fierceneſs languifhing 
chrough the raſte of preternatural Delights, they ſuffer 
that which is call'd Domeſtication, which 1s only at 
Efi:minating of their natural fury. Whence it is-ap- 
parent that Beaſts are naturally inclm'd to be couragi- 
ous and dariog, bur that the martial confidence of Men 
is preternataral, Which moſt noble-Ulyges you 'imay 
caiefly obſerve from hence x for that in Beaſts, Natnre 
keeps an equal baliance of Strength ; fo. that-the 'Fe- 
male being but little 11ferior ro the: Mate, undergoes 
all necetlary toils, and fights in defence 'of her young 
Ones. And thus you hear of a certain Cromyontan Sow, 
which tho' a Female, held The/eus rack, and found him 
work ſufficient. Neither had the Wiſdom 'ot that 
lame Femalc Sphynx that: peſter'd Phyctups with her 
Riddles and Epigmas avail'd her, had ſhe not far ex- 
cclPd the Cadmeans in Strength and Forticude. Not far 
from whence the Telmefianz Fox had his Den, a great 
propounder of Queſtions alſo; nor to omit the Fe- 
male Serpent that fought with Apolfo for his Oracle ar 
Delphos. Your King alſo tonok the Mare e/tha from 
the Scyortan as 2 bribe to dilciarge him from going to 
the Wars, to ſhew how much he cſtecm'd a —_— 
an 
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and generous Mare above a timorous Coward. You 
your {clf have allo ſeen Female Panthers and Lionefles 
little : Inferior to the Males in Strength 2nd Cunrage : 
when.your own Wife, tho a Lacedemonman, win you 
were heftoring and bluſtcring abroad, ſate at home in 
the Chimney-Corner,not daring to encounter the Swal. 
lows that plagu'd both her and her Family. Whence ir 
is apparent that Fortitude is not natural to Men,for then 
the Women would partake of ir. So that the Fortitude 
which you cxercile isouly conſtrain*dbyLaw,nor natural 
and yoluatary,but {ubſervicnt tothe manners of thePlace 
and enflav'd to reproach ; a thing made up only of 
glorious Words and adventitious Opinion. And you 
undergo labour , and throw your felf into danycr, 
not out of real Valour and Boldneſs, but becauſe ye 
arc more afraid of the other. Therefore as among 
thy own Companions,he that firſt makes haſt ro ſnatch 
up the light Oar, does it not becauſe he contemns it, 
but becauſe he ts Joath to be croubl'd with the more 
heavy, {o that he endures a blow to ayoid a wound, 
and deicads himſelf againſt an Enemy to preſerve him- 
{elf from Wounds and Death, does it not out of da- 
ring courage againſt the one, bur out of fear of the 
other. Thus your Forticude is only a prudent fear ;and 
your Courage, a knowing IT imidity, which underſtand- 
ingly does one thing to avoid another. In ſhort, it you 
believe your (elves {uperior ro the Beaſts in Fortitude, 
why do your Poets call thoſe that behave: themſclves 
molt yaliantly againſt their Enemics }olf-breaſied, Lyon- 
hearted, and comparerhem to Wild-boars? bur never 
call'd the Courage of Lyons Man like, or reſrmbPFd the 
Strength of a Wild-boar to that of a Man. Bur as 
they call the ſwift Fad footed.and the beautiful Godlike- 
form'a, byperbolizing in their Similies ; {> when they 
extol the Gallantry of the ſtout in Battle, they 
ceriyc their Compariſons (rom the Superior in B:avery, 
| R > 1he 
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The reaſon is becauſe Courage is as it were the tinQure 
and edge of Fortirnde; which the Beaſts make uſe of 
unmix'd in their Combats, but in you being mix'd with 
Reaſon, like Wine dilured with Water, it gives way 
ro danger, and loſes the opportunity. And ſome of 

ou there are who deny that Courage is requiſite in 

attle, and therefore laying it afide, make uſe of ſober 
Reaſon ; which they do well for their preſeryation, but 
arc ſhamefully beſide the cuſhion in point of Strength 
and Revenge. How abſurd therefore is it for you to 
complain of Nature becauſe ſhe did not furniſh your 
Bodics with Goades and Teeth, and ccooked Claws to 
defend your ſ{clves, when at the fame time you would 
diſarm the Soul of her natural Weapons ? 

Ulyſ. In good truth, Gryllus, you are grown, in my 
conceit, a notable Sophiſter, ro diſcourſe at this rate 
out of a Hogs ſnout, and yet to handle your Argu- 
ment fo ſtrenuouſly. Burt why have you not all this 
while ſpoke a word of Temperance. 

Gryll. Becauſe | thought you would have contra- 
dicted firſt what I have already faid. But you arc in 
haſt ro hear what I have to ſay concerning Tempe- 
rance, becauſe that being the Husband of a moſt tem- 

erate and chaſt Wite, you believe you have ſer us an 

xample of Temperance by abſtaining from Czrce's 
Embraces ; and yet in this you differ nothing from all 
the Beaſts ; for neither do they deſire to approach their 
Superiors ; but purſue their Pleaſures and Amours a- 
mong thoſe of their own Tribe. 

No wonder is it then, if like the Merdeſian Goat in 
Egypt, which is reported to have been ſhut up with ſe- 
veral and thoſe moſt beautiful Women, yer never of- 
ter'd copulation with them ; but when he was ar liberty, 
with a luſtful fury flew upon the ſhe Goats; ſo thou, 
tho' a Man addicted greatly to Veneral Pleaſures, yer 
being a Man, haft no defire to fleep with a —_— 
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And for the Chaſtiry of thy Pepelope the ten thouſand 
Rooks and Daws that chatter it abroad do but make 
it ridiculous and expoſe it ro Contempr, there being nor 
one of thoſe Birds but if ſhe looſes her Mate, con- 
tinues a Widow not for a {mall time, nor for nine 
Ages of Men; ſo that there is not one of thoſe Fe- 
male Rooks that does not ſurpaſs in chaſtity thy 
fair Penelope above nine times. 

Bur becauſe thou believeſt me ro be a Sophiſter, I 
ſhall obſerye a certain order in my D1.courſe, fuſt gi- 
ving thee the Definition of Chaſtity, and then dividing 
Defire according to the ſeveral kinds of it. Chaſtity 
then isthe contracting and well governing our defires, 
pruning off thoſe that are ſuperfluous and incroach up- 
on our Wills, and ruling thoſe that are neceſſary by 
the Standards of Seaſon and Moderation. Now in 
deſires you obſerve a vaſt number cf DiſtinCtions; as 
it is both natural and neceſlary to drink. But as for 
Venereal Deſires, which derive their Originals from 
Nature; there is a time when they may be reſrain'd 
without any inconyenience: Thelc are therefore call'd 
Phyſical and not natural. But there is another fort 
which are neither natural, nor neceſſary, but infugd 
from without by vain Opinion through the miſtake of 
right and true; and theſe are they that want but very 
little of ruining all your natural defires with their num- 
ber, like a multicude of Foreigners out-numbring the 
Natives, and expelling. them from their Habitations. 
But the Beaſts having their Souls unmix'd, and not to 
be overcome by thele Adventitious Paſſions; and li- 
ving Lives as diſtant from vain Opivion as from the 
Sea, are inferior to you in living eicganily and ſuper. 
fuouſly but they are cxtreamly wary in the preſer- 
vation of their Chaſtity, and the right Goyernmeat of 
their Deſires, as being neither troubV'd with many, nor 
thoſe Foreign to their Natures : and therefore formerly 
I wasno leſs ſmitten with the Gliſter of Gold then 
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thou art now, as believing nothing elſe that a Man 
could poſſeſs to be comparable to ir. Silver alſoand 
Ivory inveag!'d me with the ſame delires; and he that 
enjoy'd thele things in the greateſt meaſure ſeem'd ro 
be a Man moſt happy and beloy'd of God; whether 
a Phrygian or a Carian, whether more meanly deſccn- 
ded then Dolo,or more miſerable then Priamnus. From 
thence forward bcing altogether ſway'd by my deſires, 
] reaped no other pleaſure nor delight in any otherBlc(- 
ſings of my Life, with which abounded,believing that 
I wanred ſtill and miſt my ſhare of thoſe that were 
the cheifeſt and the greateſt. Therefore I remember, 
when I beheld thee in Creet, at ſome Solemnity, moſt 
pompoully attired, I neither envy*d thy Wiſdom, nor 
thy Vertuc, bur che extraordinary finene(s and exqui- 
fic Workmanſhip of thy Tuxrc,and the glyſic;ing of thy 
Purple upper Garment, and the Beauty of the Orna- 
ments that ſtrock me with admiration: and the C30]- 
den Claſp, me thought, was a pritty Toy thar ::ad 
ſomething of extraordinaty Gravirg in it; and be- 
witch'd with theſe Baubles I follow'd thee as th: Wo- 
men did. But now being altogether «{trang'd from 
thoſe vain Opinions, and having my underſtanding pu- 
rity'd I tread both Gold and Silver under my feet as [ 
do the common Stones: nor did I] ever flep more 
ſoundly upon thy Carpets and Tapeftries, then now [I 
do, rowl'd over head andears inthe deep and {oft Mud. 
None of thoſe adventitious defires refides in our Souls ; 
but for the moſt parr our manner of living is accuſtorn'd 
to neceſſary Pleaſures and Defires ; and as for thoſe 
pleaſures which are not neceſſary but only natural, we 
make ſuch a uſe of them as is neither without order 
nor moderation. And therefore let us conſider theſe in 
the firſt place. 

The Pleaſure then, that aftefts the ſence of (ſmelling 


with ſwcet Odors and fragant Exhalations beſides that 
it 
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it has ſomething in it, which is pure in it ſelf, and as it 
were, beſtow'd upon us gratzs, contributes allo in ſome 
meaſure ta the diſtinction of nouriſhment. For the 
Tongue is ſaid to be the Judge of twcer, ſowre and 
tart, when the ſeveral juyces intermix'd with the 
diſtinguiſhing taſte, undergo a kind of feperation. But 
our [mell,betore the-raſte, becoming ſenſible of the ver- 
eve and qualities of every one, and being more accurate 
then the Tafters attending upon Princes, admits what is 
familiar to Nature, and expeis whatever is diſagreca- 
ble to it : Neither will it ſuffer it to touch or moleſt 
the raſte, bur accuſes:and declares the offenſtveneſs of 
the thing {melrt,-bcfore it do any harm. As to other 
things they breed no diſturbance to ir, conſtraining ye 
for the ſake of the ſweet {cents of Cinnamon, Nard, 
Cepha!ic Herbs and Aromatic Reed, to. ſeek out for 
things diſtimilat , and jumble them rogerher with a 
kind of Apothecarics or Perfumers Arr, and at vaſt cx- 
pence to purchate an unmanly and effeminate delight, 
for nothing profitable or aſeful. Now: being ſuch, 
this ſence of {meliing has not only corrupted all the Fe- 
male Sex, but the-greatcſt part of Men, in{ornuch that 
they care not to converſe with their' own Wives, un- 
leſs Perfum'd with. precious Oymments, and Odorite- 
rous Compoſitions, W hereas Sows, ſhe Goats and 0+ 
ther Females attract the Boars, he Goars, and the 
males of their own kind by their -own proper Scents ; 
and the ſmell of the pure Dew, the; Meadows and 
Graſs incites them to copulation:out of common af- 
tection zithe Females, without the Coyneſi2s of Wo- 
men, or the pra@ice of little Frauds and Faſcinations 
to iriflame the luft of their | Mates ; nor are the males, 
with amorous rage and frenzy ſtimulated, entorc'd ro 
purchaſe the Aft of Generation with expenſive hire or 
(crvile Afſiduity, enjoying 4heir feaſonable Amours 
without: deceit or purchale of the ſatisfaCtion of their 
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Venery ; which ar ſuch a time of the Year, like the 
Buds of Plants,awaking their defire, is preſently quenchet 
again, neither the Female admitting the Male, nor the 
Male attempting the Female after Conception. And 
thus Pleaſure has bur a ſmall and ſlender eſteem among 
us. So that even to this very day we Beaſts were never 
tainted yet with coupling Male with Male, and Fe- 
male wich Female. Of which nevertheleſs there are 
many Examples to be produc'd among the greateſt and 
moſt celebrared Perſons : For I paſs by thoſe not worch 
remembrance, 

Agamemnon hunted all Bottg in purſuit of Areyans, 
who fled his Embraces, and after he had tal! acid 
che Sea and Winds, flung himſelf bravely ::5 !-is hrave 
into the Lake Coparzs, to quench his Loyc, and free 
himſelf from the Ardor of his Luſt. 

Hercules in like manner purſuing his beardle's Friend, 
_— his choicelt Aſſociates, and betray'd the 

ect. 

- In the Supping Room belonging to Apollo Sirnam'd 
Ptous, one of your Country-men unknown, wrote this 
Inſcription, Achelles the fair z when Achilles at that time 
had a Son : And TI hear the Inſcription is ſtill remaining. 
Yet if a Cock tread a Cock, in the abſence of the Hen, 
heis burnt alive , upon the ſignification of the South- 
ſayer that it portends ſome fatal calamity. Which 
is a plain confethon in Men themſelves, that the Beafts 
excel them in chaſtiry , and that force is not to be 
put upon Nature for the ſake of Pleaſure. But your 
incontinence is ſuch, that Nature, though ſhe have the 
Law to afliſt her,is not able to keep it within Bounds ; 
inſomuch that like a rapid inundation,thoſe inordinate 
delires overwhelm Nature with continual violence , 
trouble and confuſion. For Men have copulated with 
ſhe-Goats, Sows and Mares: And Women have run 
Mad aftcr Male Beaſts ; And from ſuch gn s 
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ſprang the XMinotaws and Siltvazs, and as I apt to 
believe, the Spenxes and Centaurs. *Tis true that 
ſometimes conſtrain*d by hunger, a Dog or a Bird has 
fed upon human Fleſh, bur never yer did any Beaſt at= 
tempt toconple with human Kind. But Men conſtrain 
and force the Beaſts to theſe and many other unlawful 
Pleaſures. 

Now being thus wicked and incontinent in reference 
to the atorſaid luſtful dclires, it is ro leſs caſte ro be 
prov'd that Men are more intemperate then Bealts, 
even in thoſe things which are necc{lary ; thatis to lay, 
in cating and drinking ; the pleaſure of which we al- 
ways enjoy with ſome benefit ro our ſelves : But you 
purſuing the pleaſure of cating and drinking beyond 
the ſatisfaCftion of Nature, are puniſh'd with many and 
tedious Diſcaſes, which arifing from the ſingke Fountain 
of ſuperfluous gormandizing, fill your Bodies with all 
manner of wind and yapors not eaſie for purgation to 
expcl. Inthe firſtplace, all ſorrs of Beaſts according to 
their kind feed upon one ſort of food which is pro- 
per to their Natures; fome upon Grafs, ſome upon 
Roots, and others upon Fruits. They that feed upon 
Fleſh never mind any other ſort of Fyuod. Neither do 
they rob the weaker Animals of their nouriſhment : 
But the Lyon fuffers the Hart, the Wolt permits the 
Sheep to feed upon what Nature has provided for 
them. But Man, ſuch is his voracity, falls upon all,to 
fatisfie the pleaſures of his Appetite, tryes all things, 
taſtes all chings: and as if he were yer to ſeek what was 
the moſt proper Dyet and moſt agreeable tro his Na- 
ture, among all the Creaturcs is the only AY dewvwurer. 
And firft he makes uſe of Fleth, not for want, as 
having the liberty t@ take his choice of Herbs and 
Fruits, the plenty of which is inexhauſtible ; but out 
of luxury and being cloy'd with neceſſaries, (ecks after 
inconvenient and impure Dyct purchas'd by the flaugh- 
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ter of living Creatures ; by that means,ſhewing himſelf 
more cruel then the moſt ſavage of Wild Beaſts. For 
Blood, Murder and Fleth are proper to nouriſh the 
Kite, the Wolf and Dragon, but to Men they are de- 
licious viands. TI hen making uſe of all, ke does not 
do like the Beaſts, which abſtain from moſt Creatures, 
and only are at cnmity with a few, and that only 
compeliyFd by the necethtics of hunger ; but neither 
Fowl, nor Fiſh, nor any thing that Jives upon the 
Land cicape your Tables, though they bear che Epi- 
thites of Humanand Heoſpitahle. Let it be ſo: Thar no- 
thing will {crye ye but to devour whatever comes 
near ye to pamper and indulge your voracious Appe- 
tires. Yet where's the benefit and pleaſure of vour per- 
petual gourmandizing, conſidering how you are forc'd 
r0toyl and labour for unprofitable experience? But ſuch 
15the prudenceof the Beaſts as not toadmit of any vain 
and unprofitable Arts : And as for thoſethat arcnece(- 
ſary.they do not acquire them as being introduc'd by c- 
thers, or taught for reward; neither do they make 
it-thcir ſtudy to foder and taſt'n one contemplation to 
another, bur they are ſupply*d by their own prudence 
with ſuch as are true born and genuine. *T is true, 
we hear the Egyptians are geacrally Phyficians. Bur 
the Beaſts arc nor ovly every one of them nationally 
endu'd with Knowledge and Art which way to Cure 
themſclves, but allo to procure their Food, and re- 
pair their ſtrength ; ro catch their prey by flight and 
cunning, to gvard themſelves from danger ; neither 
are ſome of them ignorant kow to reach the Science 
of Mulic ſo far as is conyenient for Them. For from whom 
did we [earn to run to the Rivers when we are Sick, to 
ſearch for Crey-fiſh but from the Hogs? Who taught the 
Tortoiſes when they have caten Vipers, to Phylic 


theraſelves with Baſil > Who taught the Cretan Goats, 


when ſhot with Arrows that ſtick in theur Bodys, to 
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berake themſelves to Dittany 2 Which they have ro 
ſconer eaten, bur the Heads of the Darts fall out of 
the Wound. Now if you fay that Nature is the School- 
Mi:ireſs that teaches them theſe rhings, you acknowledge 
the prudence of Beaſts ro be deriv'd for the cheifeſt 
and wiſecſt Original of Underſtanding. Which it you 
think not proper to call reaſon and wiſdom, "tis time 
for ye to find out a more glorious and honourable 
name for it ; as indeed by irs effects it ſhews it (elf, ro 
be greater and more wonderful in power : Nor illicrerate, 
or without Education, but inftrufted by irs (elf, and 
wanting nothing from without; not weak and 1m» 
perfeft, but through the vigour and perieftion of its 
natural vertue, ſupporting and cheriſhing that natural 
contribution of underſtanding which others attain ro by 
Inſtruftion and Education. So that whatever Men 
acquire and contemplate in the midſt of their luxury 
and wantonneſs, thoſe things our underſtanding atcains 
to, through the excellency of our apprehenftons, even 
contrary to the Nature of the Bodv. For not to ſpeak 
of Whelps that learn to draw dry Faot,and Coirs that 
will PraCtice Figure Dances, there are Crows that will 
ſpcak, and Dogs that will leap through Hoops as they 
turn round. You ſhall alio ſee Horſes and Bulls upon 
the Theatres lye down, dance, ftop and move their 
Bodies after ſuch a manner as would puzzic even Men 
to perform the ſame things; which though they are 
of lictle uſe,yet being learnt and remember'd by Beaſts, 
3s a great Argument of their Docility. 

It you doubt whether we learn Arts ; he convinces 
vou thar we teach them. For Patrridges reach their 
Young Ones to hide themſelves. by lying upon their 
Backs juſt before a clod of Farch,to eſcape the purſuic 
of the Fowlers. And you ſhall obſerverhe Old Storks 
when their Young Ones firſt bepin to takes Wing, 
what care they tak? toinfirut them upon the Tops ot 

Houlcs, 
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Houſes. Nightingales alſoteach their Young Ones tO 
Sing : Infomuch that. Nightingales raken Young out 
of the Neſt,and Bred up by Hand in Cages, ſing worle, 
as being depriv'd of their I ſtrufors before their time. 
So that after I had been a while transform'd into this 
ſhapeI admired at my ſelf,that I was ſo cafily perſwaded 
by idle Arguments ofthe Sophiſters,to believe that all o- 
ther Creatures were yoid of ſenſe and reaſon except Man. 

Ulyſſes. Why then,Gry!lus,does your T ran(muration in- 
form ye alſo that Sheep and Aſlcs are rational Creatures» 

Gryllus.From thele very Creatures,molt worthy and 
beſt of Men, Uiyſſes, the Nature of Beaſts is chiefly to 
be diſcern'd to be as itis, neither veid of Reaſon nor 
Underſtanding. For as one T ree is neither more or leſs 
withour a Soul, bur arc altogether in the ſame condition 
of laſcn(tbilitv(for there is noT ee that is endu'd with a 
Sou] )Soneither would oneAnimal ſeem to be more (low 
to underſtand or more indocible then another, if all 
did not partake of Reaſon andUnderſtanding,tho ſome 
in a leſs, ſome in a greater meaſure. For you muſt 
conſider that the ſtupidity and ſlothfulneſs of ſome is an 
Argument of the quickneſs and ſurtlety of others,which 
ealily appears when you compare a Fox, a Wolf or a 
Bee with a Sheep or Aſs: Asif thou ſhouldſt com- 
pare thy ſelf ro Polyphemus, or thy Grand-father 
Auolychus with that ſame Glawus the (Corinthian, men- 
tioned in Homer. For | do not belicye there is that dif- 
ference between Beaſt and Beaſt,in point of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding andMemory,as between Man and Man. 

Vi)/ſes. Have a care, Gryllus, *tis a dangerous thinz 
wang them Reaſon, that have no knowledge of a 

city. 

GovIlws, Muſt we then deny thy ſelf, moſt noble 
Ulyſſes, ro be ſo wile and full of Srrateges as thou art 
eſteem'd to be, becauſe begot by S;cyphus that got the 
ſtarr of thy Father upon the Wedding day? *** " 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. V. 


Of the Face, appearing within the Orb of 
the Moon. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek Ly A. G. Gente 


The B:etnning of this Diſcourſe is loſi. 


Heſe things then, ſaid Sy//a. For it agrees 
with my Story, and is taken thence. But 
I ſhould firſt willingly ak, what need 
there is of making {uch a Preamble againſt 

thele Opinions, which are at hand, and in every Mans 

Mouth, concerning the Face, that is ſeen within the 

Orb of the Moon. Why ſhould we nor, ſud [, being 

by the Difficulty, there is in theſe Diſcourſes, torc', 

upon thoſe 2 For as they, who have long lain liagring 
under chronical Diſcaſes, after they have been worn 
our and tir'd with experimenting all ordinaty Reme- 
dies, and the uſual Rulcs of Living and Diet; have 
at laſt Recourſe to Luſtrations and Purifications, to 

Charms and Amulets fafined about the Neck, and rothe 
Interpretatiqn of Dreams ; fo in ſuch cbſcure, and = 
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ſtruſe Queſtions and Sp:cularions, when the common, 
apparent and ordivary Realons are not (atis/aftory, 
there is a neceſſity of trying ſuch as ate more excrava- 
gant, and of not contemaing, but encnanting our 
ſelves, as one may ſay, with the Diſcourſes of the Anti- 
erits, and endcavourting always to f1:d out the Truth. 
For you ſee at the very fir{t bluſh, how impertinent 
his Opinion is, who ſaid, that the Form, appearing in 
the Moon, 1s an accident of our Sight, by its weakneſs 
giving way to her brightneſs, which we call the dazling 
of our Eves; for he perccives not, that this ſhould ra- 
ther beta! our Looking againſt the Sun, whole Luſtre 
is more reſplendent, ard his Rays more quick and 
piercing, as Empedocles allo in a certain Paſſage of his, 
has no: unpicaſancly noted the difference of theſe two 


Planers, ſaying : 


*Inſtead The ſharp-ray'd Sun, ana*gently fhiniag Moon : 
ef 2-112 J 
[ read i- For thus docs he call her, aljuring, fa- 
adeicy, a Vorable and harmleſs Light. No leis ab- 
Name gi- fſurd appears the Reaſon, he afterwards 
Novak wo gives, why dull and weak Eyes diſcern ro 
ncrng>s; dificrence of  Foim in the Moon, her Otb 
>nd here appearing to them plain and ſmooth ; 
by Plu- whereas thoſe, whoſe Sight is more acute 
ezrch de and penetrating, better deſcry the Linea- 
a 432 ments, and more perſefly obſerve the Im- 
© preflions of a Face, and more evidently 
propictyus, © no as : 
or {zvora- iſtinguilh its different Parts. For it ſhould, 
ble. 12 my Opinion, be quice contrary, it this 


were a Fancy, causd by the weakneſs of 


the vanquiſhyd Sight ; fo that where the Patients Eye is 
weaker, the appearance would be more cxprels and e- 
videar. Motcover, the Incquality every way confutes 
this Reaſon; for this Face is not ſeen in a EIT 
an 
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and contus'd Shadow ; bur the Poct Ageſianax not uns 
elegantly deſctibes it, ſaying, 


With ſhining Fire, it circled does appear, 

And in the miaſt is ſeen the Viſage clear 

Of a young Maid, whoſe Eyes more gay than blew, 
Hey@ Brow and Checks a bluſhing Red do ſhew. 


For indeed dark and ſhady things, encompaſs'd with 
others, that are bright and ſhinivg, ſink underneath, 
and reciprocally riſe again, being repelI'd by them, 
and, in a word, they are ſo interlac'd one within ano- 
ther, that they repreſent the Figure of a Face painted 
to the Life ; and there ſcems to have been great pro- 
bability in that, which was ſpoken againlt Clearchus by 
Ariſtotle, who appears nor inconveniently: to be calld 
yours. For this Ariſtotle of yours was intimately ac- 
quainted with the ancient ore. although he perverted 
many of the Perspatetic Dodtins. 

Thea Apo/lontaes taking up the Diſcourſe, and asking, 
what that Opinion of Clearchus was 2 It would more; 
ſaid I, beſeem any Man, than you, to be ignorant of 
this Diſcourſe, as being grounded onthe very fundamen- 
tal Principles of Geometry. For he affirms, that what 
we call a Face, are the Images and Figures of the great 
Ocean, repreſented in the Moon, as in a Mirror. For 
the Circumference of a Circle, being every way refleCt- 
ed back, is wont to deceive the Sight in {uch things, ag 
cannot be direfly ſeen. And the full Moon is for 
cvenneſs and luſtre the moſt beautiful and pureſt of all 
Mirrors. Asthen you hold, that the Heavenly Bow ap+ 
pears, when the Light is reflefted back rowards the Sun 
in a Cloud, that has got a lictle liquid Smoothneſs and 
Conſiſtence; ſo, ſaid he, there is ſeen 1n the Moon the 
Surface of the Seca, not in the Place, where it 1s fitya- 
ted, but from whence the FIR Vc a Sight of 
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by irs reverberated and reflexed Light, as Ageſianax a- 
gain ſays 1a another Paſlage : 


7” 


This flaming Mirror offers to your Eyes 
The waſt Seas Figure, as beneath it lies 
Foaming with raging Billows. 


Apollontdes therefore, being delightea with this, ſaid, 
A lingular Opinion indeed is this of his, and, to ſpeak 
in a Word, ſtrangely and newly invented by a Man, 
ſufficiently preſumptuous, but not yoid of Learning and 
Wic. Bur how, I pray, was it refuted 2 
Firſt, ſaid I,if the Superficies of the Sea is all of a Nature, 
the Current of it muſt be uniform and continuate,but the 
Appearance of thoſe black and datk Spors,which are ſeen 
in the Face of the Moon, is not continu'd, bur it has 
certain Iſthmes or Partirions clear and bright,which di- 
vide and ſeparate what is dark and ſhady. Whence e- 
yery Place being diſtinguiſht, and having its own Li- 
mits apart, the Approachings of the Clear ro the Ob- 
{cure, taking a Reſemblance of High and Low, expreſs 
and repreſent the Similitude of a Figure, ſeeming to 
have Eves and Lips ; fo that we muſt of neceſtity (up- 
poſe, either that there are many Oceans and main Seas, 
diſtinguiſh'd by Iſthmes and Continents of firm Land, 
which is evidently abſurd and falſe ; or that it there is 
but one, *cis not credible, its Image ſhould appear ſo 
diſtracted and diſhipated by pieces ; and as for this, *cis 
mare ſecure, and there is lels Danger in asking, than in 
affirming in your Preſence : Whether the habitable 
Farth being equal in Length and Breadth, it is poflible, 
that all the Sight, reflected and ſent back by the Moon, 
ſhould equally rouch the whole Ocean, and thoſe that 
fail and dwell in it, as do the Britatxs ; eſpecially ſince 
the Earth, as you have maintained, has bur the Propor- 
tio of a Point, it compar'd to the Sphere of the ooh. 
lis 
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This therefore,faid I, *tis your Bulineſs tro obſerve, but 
the Refraftion of the Sight againſt the Moon b-longs 
neither to you nor Fipparchus. And yer, my Friend 
Lamprias, there are many Naturaliſts, who approve not 
this Dottrine of his rouching the driving back of the 
Sight ; bur affirm ir to be more probable, that it has a 
certain obedient and agreeing Temperature and Com- 
paCtneſs of Strufture than ſuch Beatings and Repercuti- 
ons, as Ep!curus feign'd for his Aroms. Nor am I of 
Opinion,that Clearch5 would have us ſuppoſe the Moon 
not to be a maſly and weighty Body, bur a celeſtial and 
light-giving Star, againſt which, you ſay, this RefraQi- 
on of our Sight ſhould reach ; fo that all this Refle&tion 
and Reverberation comes to nothing. Bur it we are 
delir'd to receive and admit it, we ſhall ask why this 
Face or Image of the Sea is to be ſeen only in the Bo- 
dy of the Moon, and not in any of the other Stars? 
For the Laws of Probability require, that the Sighr 
ſhould ſuffer this equal in all, or cle in none. 

Bur pray Sir.ſaid [caſting mine Eyes upon Luceus,call 
alittlero mind,what was ſaid at firſt by thoſe of our Party. 

Nay rather, anſwer'd he, leſt we ſhould ſeem too 
injurious to Pharnaces, in thus paſſing by the Opinion 
of the Stotcs, without oppoſing any thing againſt ir, ler 
us make ſome Reply to this Man, who ſuppoſes the 
M-on to be wholly a Mixture of Air and mild Fire ; 
and then ſays,that,as in a Calm there ſometimes ariſes on 
a ſudden a Breez of Wind,which curls and ruffles the Su- 
perficies of the Sea, ſo, the Air being darkned and ren- 
der'd black, there is an Appearance and Form of a Face. 

You do courreouſlv, Lucins, ſaid I, thus to vail and 
cover with ſpecious Expreſſions fo abſurd and falſe an 
Opinion. Bur ſo did not our Friend, bur ſaid, as the 
Truth is, that the Stores disfigur'd and mortity'd the 
M2ons Face, filling ic with Stains and black Spots, one 
while inyocating her by theName of Diana & — 

an 
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and another while making her a Lump and Mixture of 
dark Air and Char-coal Fire, not kindling of it {elf,or 
having any Light of irs own, but a Body hard to be 
judg'd and known, always ſmoaking, and eycr burning, 
like ro thoſe Thunders, which are by the Poets ſtyl'd 
lightneſs and footy. Now, that a Fire of Coals, ſuch, 
as they would have that of the Moon to be, cannor 
have any Continuance, nor yet ſo much as the leaſt 
Subliſtence, unleſs it meets with ſome (ſolid Matter, fit 
to mainain it, keep it in, and feed it, has, I think, far 
better than it is by theſe Philoſophers, been underſtood 
by thoſe Peers, who in mer: iment affirm, that Vulcan 
was therefore ſaid to be lame, becauſe Fire can no more 
go forward withour Wood or Fewel, then a Criple 
without a Crutch. If then the Moon is Fire, whence 
has it ſo much Air ? For that Region above, which is 
with a continual Motion carry'd round, conſiſts not of 
Air, but ſome mote excellent Subſtance, whoſe Nature 
It 1s to ſubtilize and ſet on fire all other things. And if 
It has been ſince engendred there, how comes it, that it 
does not perith, being chang'd and tranſmuted by the 
Fire into an zthercal and heavenly Subſtance> And 
how can it maintain ard vreſervye it ſeif, cohabiting fo 
long with the Fire, as a Nail always fixr and faſten'd in 
one and the ſame Place> For being rare and diftusd, 
as by Nature it is, 'tis not fitred for Permanency and 
Continuance, but for Change and Diſhpation : neither 
1s it poſſible, that ir. ſhould condenſe and grow com- 
pad, bcing mixt wich Fire, and utterly void of Water 
and Earth, the only cwo Elements,by which the Nature 
of the Air ſuffers it (elf ro be brought to a Confiitency 
and Thickneſs. And fince rhe Swiftneſs and Violence 
of Motion is wont to enflame the Air, which is in 
Stones, and even in Lead it ſelf, as cold as it 1s; mucn 
more will it thar, which, being in Fire, is with ſo 
great an Impetuofity whirPd about. For they are gi 
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pleas'd with Empedocles for making the NM. a Mals of 
Air, congeal'd after the manier of Hail, 11:cluded with» 
in a Sphere of Fire. And yer thev themſelves (ay, 
that the Moon, being a Globe of Fire, contains 1n it 
much Air diſpers'd here and there ; and this, the? it has 
neicher Ruptures, Concavities nor Depths (which they, 
who affirm it to be carthly, admit;) but the Air lies 
ſuperficially on its Convexity. Now this 1s both againſt 
the Nature of Permanency, ani} impoſſible to be ac- 
corded, with what we ſee in full Moons ; for it ſhould 
not appear ſeparately black and dark, but either be 
wholly ob'cur'd and conceal'd, or elſe co-illuminated, 
when the Moon is overſpread by the Sun. For with 
us the Air, which is in the Pits and Hollows ofthe Earth, 
whither the Rays of the Sun cannor penetrate, remains 
dark and lightleſs; but that, which 1s ſpread over its 
extcrior Parts, has Clearneſs, and a lightiom Colour, 
For it is by reaſon of its Rarity eaſily transform'd into 
every Quality and Faculty, but principally of Lighr 
and Brightneſs, by which, being never (o little ronchr, 
it incontnently changes, and is illuminated. This Rea- 
{0a therefore, as it {eems greatly to help and maintain 
tie Opinion of thoſe, who thruſt the Air into certain 
deep Valleys and Caves in the Moon; (o it confutes 
you, who mix and compoſe her Sphere, I know nor how, 
of Air and Fire, For it is not pothble, that there ſhould 
remain any Shadow or Darkneſs in the Super ficzes of 
the Moon, when the Sun wich his Brightnets clears 
and cnlightens, whatſoever we can diſcern of her, and 
cut with our Sight. 

Whilſt I was yet ſpeaking, Pharnaces interrupting 
my Diſcourſe, ſaid, See here again the uſual Stratagem 
of the Academy, brought into play againſt us, which is 
to buſic themſclves at every turn in ſpeaking againſt 
others, but never te afford an Opportunity tor repro- 


ving, what they ſay themſelves; ſo that thoſe, with 
9 4 whom 
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whom they confer and diſpute, muſt always be Reſpon- 
dents and. Defendants, and never Plantiffs or Oppo- 
nents. You ſhall not therefore brinz me this Day to 
give vou ary Account of thoſe things, you charge upon 
the Storrs, till you have firſt rendred me a Reaton for 
your curniog the World uplide down. 

Then Laces (miling,ſaid; This,good Sir,] am well con- 
tented rodu,provided only, that you will not accule us of 
Impiety, as Ariſtarchus chought,that the Greeks ought to 
have call'd Cleanthes the Samtan into queſtion, and con- 
demn'd him ot Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, as ſhaking 
the very Foundations of the World, becauſe this Man, 
endeavouring to ſave the Appearances, ſuppoy*d,that the 
Heavens remain'd immovable,and that rhe Earth mov'd 
chro! the oblique Circle of the Zodiac, turning about 
its Axle-tree, As for us therefore, we ſay nothing 
that we take from them. But how do they, my good 
Friend, who ſuppeſe the Moon to be Earth, turn the 
World upſide down, more than you, who ſay, that 
the Earth remains here hanging in the Air, being much 
greater than the Moon, as the Mathematicians meaſure 
their Magnitude by the Accidents of Eclipſes, and by 
the Paſſages of the Moon through the Shadow of the 
Earth, gathering thence, how great a Space it takes up ? 
For the Shadow of the Earth is lefs than it ſelf, by rea- 
ſon it is caſt by a greater Light. And that the end of 
this Shadow upwards is {[:nder and pointed, they ſay, 
chat Homer himſelf was noz ignorant, but plainly ex- 
preſs'd ir, when he call'd the Night ©, that 1s, acute, 
from thc ſharp pointedneſs of the Earths Shadow. And 
vet the Moon in her Eclipſes, being caught within this 
Point of the Shadow, can ſcarce get out of it by going 
forward thrice her own Bigneſs in Length. Conſider 
then, how many times the Eatth muſt needs be greater 
than the Moon, if it caſts a Shadow, the narroweſt 
Point of which is thrice as broad as the Moon. But 

you 
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you are perhaps afraid, leſt the Moon ſhould fall, if ir 
were acknowledg'd to be Earth; but as for the Earth, 
Eſchylas has fecur'd you, when he ſays thar Atlas, 


Like a firm Pillar, Heaw\n and Earth ſuſtains, 
Whilſt on his Back a heavy Werght remains. 


If then there runs under the Moon onlv a light Air, not 
firm enough to bear a {olid Burthen,whcreas under the 
Earth there are, as P:ndar ſays, Colums and Pillars of 
Adamant for its Support ; and therefore Pharnaces bim- 
ſelf is out of all dread of the Earths faliing ; bur he pi- 
ticsthe eAthiopians, and thoſe of Taprobanc,who lve c1- 
rely under the Courſe of the Moon, tearivg, leſt {o 
ponderous a Maſs ſhould tumble upon their Heads. 
And yet the Moon has, for an help to preſerve her 
from falling, her Motion, and the Impetucſity of her 
Revolution : As Stones, Pcbles and other Weights, 
put into Slings, are kept from dropping out, whilſt 
they are (wang round, by the ſwiftnels cf their Moti- 
on. For every Body is carry*d according to its natural 
Motion, unleſs it be diverted by ſome other interve- 
ning Cauſe. Wherefore the Mocn does not move ac- 
cording to the Motion of her Weight, her Inclinatton 
being ſtopt and hindred by the Violevce of a circulary 
Revolution. And perhaps there would be more reaſon 
tc wonder, if the Moon continu'd always immovcable 
in theſame Place, as does the Earth. But now the 
Moon has a great Cauſe to keep her from tending hi- 
ther downwards; but for the Earth, which has no o- 
ther Motion, *cis probable, that it has allo no other 
Cauſe of its Settlement, but ics own weight. Por the 
Earth is heavier than the Moon, not only becauic it is 
greater, but alſo becauſe the Moon is revdred lighter 
by the Heat and Inflammation, that is in ir. In brief, 


it appears by what you ſay, if ris true, that the Moon 
is 
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is Fire, it ſtands in need of Earth, or ſome other 
Matter, which i: may reſt on, and cleaye to, for the 
maintaining and nouriſhing of its Power, For *tis not 
poſhble to imagin, how a Fire can be preſerv'd with- 
out ſome combultible Matter : and you your ſclves ſay, 
that the Earth continues firm without any Baſis or Pe- 
dcſtal, ro ſupport it. 

Yes ſurely, ſaid Pharnaces, being in its proper and 
natural Place, the very Middle and Center of the Uni- 
verſe. Forthis it is,to which all heavy and ponderous 
things do from every (ide naturally tend, incline and 
aſpire, and about which they cling, and are counter- 
pois'd. Bur every ſuperior Region, tho it may perhaps 
receive {ome earthly ana weighty thing,(cnt by violence 
up into it, immediately repels and caſts it down again 
by force,or, to ipzalc better, lets it follow its own proper 
Inclination, by which it naturally rends downwards. 

For the Refutation of which bcing willing to give 
Lucius time for the calling io mind his Arguments, I 
addrefs'd my (cif ro Theon,and ask'd him,which of the 
Tragic Pocis it was, who ſaid that Phyſicians 


With better Mea"ctnes bitter Chaler purge ; 


and Theor having arſwer'd me, that it was Sophocles : 
This, ſaid I ro him, we muſt of neceſſity permit them 
to do ; but we arenot to give eat to thoſe Philoſophers, 
who would overthrow Paradoxes by Aflertions, no leſs 
ſtrange and parodoxical, anJ, for the opugning extra- 
vagant and admirable Opinions, deviſe others, yer 
more wonderful and abſurd : as theſe Men do, who 
broach and introduce this DoCtrin of a Motion, tend- 
ig towards the Middle : in which what ſort of Abſur- 
dity is ther2 not to be found 2 Does it not thence fol- 
low, that the Earth is ſpherical and round, as a Ball, 
tho we neyertheleſs ſee it to haye ſo many lofty ng.” 
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ſo many deep Vallics, and ſo great a Number of IJne- 
qualities2 Does it not follow that there are Antpoaes 
dwelling oppoſite to one another,fticking on every tide 
to the Earth, with their Heads downwards, and their 
Heels upwards, as if they were Wood-worms or Cats, 
hanging by their Claws? that we our {elves go not on 
the Earth, ſtrait upright, and rectangular,but obliquely, 
and bending aſide, like drunken Mcn> Thar it Bars 
and Weights of a thouſand Tatents a peice ſhould be 
let fall into the Hollow of the Earth, they would, 
when they were come to the Center or Middle,ſtop and 
reſt there, thd nothing came againlt them, or ſuſtain'd 
them, and thar, if peradventure they ſhould by torc 
pals the Middle, they would of them(elves retura and 
rebound back thither again > That if one ſhanld ſaw 
oft the two Trunks or Erids of a Beam on either {ide of 
theEarth,they would not be always carry'd downwards, 
but falling both from without into the Earth, they 
would equally meet and hide themſelves together in 
che Middle > That if a violent Stream of Water 
ſhould run downwards into the Ground, it wouid, when 
it came to the Center in the midſt,whicn they hold to 
be an incorporeal Point, there gather togethcr, and 
turn round like a Whirl-pool, hanging about a Pole, 
with a p2rpetualand cndie(s Suſpenſion? Some of which - 
Poſiticns arc ſo abſurd, that none can fo mucin as force 
his Imagination, tho fal{ly, to conceive them polhible. 
For this 1s indeed to make that,which is above,to be be- 
 Jow, and to turn all things upfide down, by placing 
that, which is inthe Middle, beneath, and that, which 
1s under the Middle, above ; fo thar, if a Man ſhould 
by the Svff-rance and Conſent of the Earth ſtand with 
his Navel juſt agaiaft her Midd!c or Center,he would 
by this means have his Foot and Head both upwards ; 
and it one, having digg*d thtd that place, which is be- 
yond the Middle, ſhould come to pull him out from 
| thence, 
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thence, thar Parr, which is below, would at one and the 
ſam? time bs drawn upwar-ls, and that which is aboye, 
downwards. And it another ſhould be imagin'd to 
ſtand the contrary way, their Feet, tho” the ones were 
oppoſite to the others, would both be, and be ſaid to be, 
upwards. 

Bearing then upon their Shoulders, and drawing af- 
ter them, I do not ſay a little Bag or Box, bur a 
whole Pack of Juglers Boxes, full of ſo many abſurdi- 
ries, with which thev play the Hocus Pocus in Philoſo- 
phy,they nevertheleſs accuſe others of Ercor, for placing 
the Moon, which they hold to. be Earth, on high, and 
not in the Middle or Center of the World. And yer if 
every heavy Body inciines towards the ſame Place,and 
does from all ſides, and with every one of its Parts 
rend to its Middle or Center, the Earth certainly will 
not appropriate & challenge to its ſelf theſe ponderous 
Mafles, which arc ics Parts, becaule it is the Center of 
the Univerſe, but rather becauſe it is the Whole ; and 
this gathering together of heavy Bodies round abour it 
will not be a Sign, ſhewing it to be the middle of the 
World ; but an Argument, to prove and teſtify, that 
theſe Bodies which had been pluck from it, and again 
return to it,havea Communication and Conformity of 
Nature with the Earth, For as the Sun changes into 
himſelf the Parts, of which he is compog'd ; fo the 
Farth reccives a Stone,as a Part belonging to it, in ſuch 
manner, that every one of theſe things is in time uni- 
ted, and incorporated with it. And if peradventure 
there is ſome other Bady, which was not ſrom the Be- 
ginning allotted to the Earth, nor has been ſeparated 
from ir,burt had irs own proper and peculiar Confiſtence 
and Nature apart, as theſe Men may ſay of the Moon, 
what hinders, but ic may continue ſeparated by ir felt, 
being kept cloſe, compatted, and bound together by ns 
own Parts? For they do not demonſtrate, _ a 
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Farth is the Middle of the Uniyerle : and this Conglo- 
meration of heavy Bodies, which are here, and their 
Coalition with the Earth, ſhews us the manner, how 
ic is probable, that the Parts, which are aſſembled in 
the Body of the Moon, continue alſo there, But as 
for him, who drives and ranges together in one Place 
all earthly and porderous things, making them Parrs 
of one and the ſame Bady ; I wonder, that he does nor 
attribute alſo the ſame Neceſhty and Conſtraint ro lighe 
Subſtances, but leaves ſo many Conglomerations of Fire 
ſeparated from one another ; nor can | ſee, why he 
ſhculd not amaſs together all the Stars, and think, that 
there ovght to be but one Body of all thole Subſtances, 
which fly upwards. 

But you Mathematicians, Friend Apollon:tes, ſay, that 
the Sun is diſtant from the Prizum Mobile 
infinite ® thouſands of Miles, and after * Gr. Mue:d- 
him the Day Star or Penus, Mercury, and Jas cadjon , 
other Planets, which, being ſituated un- Fhat is, ten 
der the fixed Stars, and ſcparated from GE of 

44:2 Or Furs 

one another by great Intervals, make },,,, 
their Reyolutions; and in the mean * 
time you think, that the World aftords not ro heavy 
and terreftrial Bodies any great and large Place, or Di- 
{tance one from another. You plainly ſee, it would be 
ridiculous, if we ſhould deny the Moon to be Earth, 
becaule it is not ſeared in the loweſt Region of the 
World, and yet affirm it to be a Star, tho' fo man 
Millions of Miles remote from the Firmament or Pr7- 
mum Mole, as it it were plung'd into ſome deep Gull; 
for ſhe is ſo low before all other Stars, that the Mea- 
ſure of the Diſtances cannot be cxprely'd, and You, M-- 
thematicians, want Numbers to compute and reckon it; 
bur ſhe in a manner touches the Earth,making her Re- 
volution ſo near the Tops of che Mountains, that ſhe 
leems, as Empedocles has it, to leave even the very 
Tracksof herChariot-W heels bchind her:For oftentim*s 
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ſhe ſurpaſſes nor the ſhadow of the Earth,which is very 
ſhort th16 the exceſfive Greatneſs of the Sun, that 
ſhines upon ir ; bur leems to turn ſo near the Superficres, 
and, as one may ſay, between the Arms, and in the 
Boſom of the Earth, that ic withholds trom her the 
Light of the Sun,becauſe ſhe mountsthar ſhady, earth- 
ly and nocturnal Region, which is the Lot and [nheri- 
tance oithe Earth. And therefore I am of Opinion,we 
may boldly ſay that the Moon is within the Limics and 
Confines of the tarth, ſceing that ſhe is even darkned 
by the Summits of irs Mountaivs. 

Bur leaving the Stars, as well erring as fixc, ſee, what 
Ariftarchus proves and demoſtrates in his Treatiſe of 
Magnitudes and Diſtances,that the Diſtance of the Sun is 
above eightcentimys, and under twenty times greater 
then that of the Moon from us. And yer they, who 
place her loweſt, ſay that her Diſtance from us con- 
rains {1x and fifry of the Earths Semidiameters, thar is, 
that ſhe is fix and fifty times as far from us, as we are 
from the Center of the Earth ; which 1s forty thouſand 
Stadta;and theretore according to thoſe,who make their 
Computation moderately, the Sun 1s above four Millt. 
ons and three hundred thouſand Stadia diſtant from 
the Moon ; ſo far is ſhe from the Sun by reaſon of her 
Gravity, and ſo near does ſhe approach to che Earth: 
So that if Subſtances are to be diftinguiſht by Places,the 
Portion and Region of the Earth challenges to it ſelf 
the Moon, which by reaſon of Neighbourhood and 
Proximity has a Right to be reputed and reckon'd a- 
mongeſt the terreſtrial Natures and Bodics. Nr ſhall 
we, in my Ovinion, do amils, it having given to theſe 
Bodies, which are ſaid to be above, ſo vaſt an Interval 
and Diſtance, we leave alſo to thoſe which are beiow, 
ſome Space ard Room to turn them in, ſuch as is thar 
between the Earth and the Moon. For neither is he, 
who calls only the utmoſt Superfictes of the Earth *A&w, 


cr Above, or4ll the reſt Kiwor Beneath, ———_ or 
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colerable; nor is he to be endur'd, who coafines 
#3 xdTw or Inferiority cnly to the Earth, or rather 
ro its Center : ſeeing the vaſt Greatneſs of the 
World may afford Means for the Aſhigning farther to 
this lower Part ſome {uch Space, as is necellary for Mo- 
tion. Now againtt him, who holds, that whatever is 
above the Earth, is immediately high, ſuperior and 
ſublime, there is preſently another Oppoſition to en- 
counter and contradict it, that whatever is beneath the 
Sphere of the fixtStars,ought to becall'd Jow & inferior. 
Ina Word, how is the Earth ſaid to be the Middle, 
and of what is it the Middle : For nz» or the Univerſe 
is inficite; and Infinite having neither Beginning nor 
End, *tis convenient alſo, that it ſhould not have apy 
Middle; for the Middle is a certain End or Lirit ; bur 
Infiniteneſs is a Privation of all ſorts of Limire. Now 
he that affirms the Farth to be the widdle, nor of the 
Univerſe, bur of the World,is certainly a pleaſant Man, 
it he does not think, that the World it ſelf is ſubje&ro 
the ſame Doubrs and Difficulties: for the Univerſe 
has not Icſt a Middle even to the very World, bur 
being wichout any certain Sear or Foundation, it is 
carry'd in an infinite Voidneſs not to any Placc, that is 
proper for it. And it perhaps having met with ſome 
other Cauſe of ſtay, it has ſtop, not according to the 
Nature of the Place, as much may be conjecur'd of 
the Moon, that by the Mcans of another Soul, and a- 
nother Nature, or to ſay better, of another Difference, 
the Earth continues firm hcre below, and the Moon 
moyes. Belides this, ſee, whether they are nor igno- 
rant of a great Inconvenience and Error : for it *tis true, 
that all which is without the Center of rhe Earth, 
however it be, is above, there will then be no Part of 
the World below, but the Earth, and all, that isupon 
it, will be above; and in brief, every Body that ſhall 
be near or about rhe Center, will be aboye, and there 
wil ke corhing below or underncath , but one only 
| Point, 
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Point, which has no Body, which will of nece{lity make 
head againſt, and oppoſe all the reſt of the Worlds 
Nature, it Azowve and Beneath, Fligh and Low, are natu- 
rally oppoſite to one another. Nor 1s this the only Ab- 
ſuroity, that will follow, bur all heavy and ponderous 
Bodies will alſo loſe the Cauſe, for which they move 
and tend downwards hither,for there will be no Body be- 
low, co which they ſhould move ; and as tor that which 
15 incorporeal, "cis not probable, neicher will they them- 
{clves allow ic to be ſo forcible, as to draw and retain all 
things abour ic (elf. But if it is unreaſonable and con- 
trary to Nature, that the. waole World ſhould be 
Above, and that there ſhould be nothing Below, but an 
incorporcal and indivifible Term or Limir, then is this, 
as we ſay, yet mare reaſonable, that the Region above, 
and that below, being divided the one from the other, 
have nevertheleſs cach of chem a large and ſpacious 
Room. | 

Nevertheleſs, ſuppoſing, it you pleaſe, that *is a- 
vainſt Nature, for carthly Bodies to have any Motions 
in Heaven ; let us conſider leiſurely and mildly, and nor 
violently, as is done in Tragedies, that this 1s no Proof 
of the Moons not being Earth, but only that Earth is 
ina Place, where by Nature ic ſhould not be ; for the 
Fire of Mount e#1x4 is indeed againſt Nature under 
Ground, nevertneleſs it ceaſes not to be Fire. And the 
Wind, contain'd within Bottles, is 1adeed of its own 
Nature lighr, and inclin'd to aſcend, but is yet by force 
Conſtrain'd ro be there, where naturally it ſhould not 
be. And is not our very Soul, I beleech you in the 
Name of 7ufpiter, which as you your ſelves ſay, is 
light, of a fiery Subſtance, and impercep:ible to Senlc, 
included within the Body, which is heavy, cold and 
palpable 2 Yet we do not theretore ſay, that the Soul 
is nothing wichin the Body; or that ic is not a Divine 


Subſtance under a groſs and heavy Ma's, or that it does 
not 
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not in a moment paſs thto Heaven, Earth and Seas 
pierce into the Fleſh, Nerves and Marrow, and is 
with the Humors the Canſe of a thouſand Pathons: 
And even your Z#fiter, {uch as you imagin him, and 
depaint him to be, is he not of his own Nature a great 
and perpetual Fire Yet now he {ubmits, is pliable, and 
transform'd into all things by ſeveral Mutations. Take 
heed therefore, good Sir, lea(t by transferring and re- 
ducing every thivg to the Place, afhoan'd it by Nature, 
you {o Philoſophize, as to bring in a Diflolution of the 
whole World, and put all chi-gs again into that State 
cf Enmity, mention*d by Empeaocles, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, leaſt you raiſe vp again thoſe ancient Titans 
and Giants, to put on Arms againſt Nature, and en- 
deavour to introduce agatn that fabulous Diſorder 
and Confuſion, where all that is heavy, goes one way 
apart, and all that is light, another ; 


Where neither Suns bright Face ts ſeen, 

Nor Earth beheld, ſpread &re nith Green, 

Nor thz jalt Sea, —— 
as Empedocles has it z where the Earth feels no Hear; riot 
the Air any Wind, where no heavy thing is mov'd up- 
wards, nor any light thing downwards ; but the Prin- 
ciples of all things are folicary, withouc any mutual 
Love or Dilettion one to another, not admitting any 
Soctety or Mixture together ; bur ſhining and avoid- 
11g all Communication, moving l{eparately by particu- 
lar Motions, as being diſdaintul, proud and alrogerher 
carrying themſelves in {uch manner, as every thing 
does, from which, as Plato ſays, God 18 abſznt, that is, 
a5 thoſe Bodies do, in which there is neither Soul nor 
Uaderſtandinp ; till fuch time 2s by Divine Providence; 
Delire coming into Nature, engendcrs there Amity, 
Venus and Love, as Empedocles, Paruezittes and FHeſtod 
hayc it,co the end that changing rhcir tatural Places and 
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recipr:cally communicating their Faculties, ſome being 
by Necefli:y bound to Motion, others ro Quiet and 
Reſt, and all rending to the better, every thing remit- 
ting a 1ittle of its Power, and y ielding a little trom its 
Place, they make at length an Harmony, Accord and 
Sccicty rogether. For 1t there had nor been any other 
part of the World apainſt Nature, but every thing had 
been in the ſame Place and Qualicy, it naturally ought 
to be, without ſtanding in need of any Change or 
Tranſpoſition, or having had any Occalicn tor it from 
che Beginning ; I know net what the Work of Divine 
Providence is, or in what it conſiſts, or ot v hat Fupz- 
ter has been the Father, Creatur or Worker. For 
there would not ina Camp be any necd of a Man, who 
is well skild in the Art of rangin? ard oracring of 
Battles, if every Souldier of him{”!t knew and under- 
ſtood his Rank, Place and Statio!, and rhe Opportu- 
nity he ought to take and keep ; nor - ond there be any 
want of Gardiaers or Builders, it W-2r were ol it ſeif 
fram'd to flow where it 1s neceſſary, anc :rrigate {uch 
Plants as ſtand in need of watering ; or it Bricks, T im: 
ber and Stones would of their own Irclic ations ani Na- 
rural Motions range and ſettle themlſeiv.s in & and 
fitting Places and Ordz:rs. Now if this Dilco' fe ma- 
nifeſtlv takes away Prov:cence, ard if the Ordcring and 
Diſtin&ion of things that are in the World, b:longs to 
God, why ſhould we wonder a: Natures baving been 
ſo diſposd and ordain'd by him, that the Fire ſhon1d 
be here, and the Stars! here, and again the Earth ſhould 
be (tuated nere below, and the Moon above, lodgd 
in a more ſure and trait Priſon, fornd out by Reaſon, 
than that, which was firſt orda! 1 by Nature? For it 
it were of abſolure Necity, that all things ſhouid fol- 
Jow their naural Irſtint, and move according to the 
Morton, giventhera ty Natnre, neither the San, Venus, 
EGF any other Planet, would any more rui1 a circular 
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Courſe ; for light and fiery Subſtances have by Nature 
their Motion direly upwards. And it perhaps, Natare 
it ſelf receive this Permwuation and Change by reaſon of 
the Place, that Fire, having its Motion herc, ſhould in 
a dire Line tend upwards, bur being once arriv'd at 
Heaven, ſhould turn round with che Revolution of the 
Heavens, what wonder would it be, it heavy and ter- 
reſtriz] Bodies, being in like manner out of their natural 
Place, are vanquifht by the ambient Air, and forced to 
take another ſorr of Motion. For it cannor with any 
Reaſon be laid, thar Heaven has by Nature the Power 
ro take away from light things the Property of mount- 
ing directly upwards, and cannor likewiſe have the force 
to overcome heavy ihings, ard ſuch astend downwards ; 
bur that fon:*rimes making uſe of this Power, and 
ſoinctimes of i} proper Nature of the things, it (till 
orders every thing tor the bcit. 

Bur it laying a{tde thoſe ſervice Habits and Opynons, 
to which we have cnflav'd our felycs, we mult trankly 
and {carlefly deliver our Judgment, ic feems clear ro 
m*, that there is not any part of the Univerſe, which 
bas a pecuitar and ſeparate Rank, Situation or Motion, 
that can ſimply be faid to be natural to it. But when 
every thing exhibirs and yields up it {clf ro be mov'd, 
as 1s moſt proticable and fit for that, for whoſe Sake ir 
was made, and to which it is by Nature appointed, ſut- 
tering, doing, or being diſpos'd, as is moſt expedient 
and meet for the Safery, Beauty and Poner of tie 
{21n?, then ir appears to have its Place, Motion and 
Difpofition accorting to Nature. As a Proot of this, 
we may ob{crve, that Man, who, if any thing im the 
World be fo, is made and difſpogd according ro Na- 
tre, has upwards, eſpecially about his Head, heavy 
and terreſtrial chings, and abour the Middle of his Bos 
'y ſuch, as are hor, and participate cf Fire; ot his 
i c*th alſo {ume grow vpwards, and {mc oy 
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*. and yet neither the one nor the other are contrary to 
' Nature z neither 1s the Fire, which ſhines in his Eyes, 


according to Nature, and that, which is in his Heart 
and Stomach againſt ic ; but ir is in each place proper- 
Iy and beneficially (eared. Moreover, confider the Na- 
ture of all Shell-fifhes, and, that I may uſc the Words 
ot Empedocles, 


Look on the Crabs, the Oiſters of the Sea, 
And Shell-fiſh all, which heawy Coats enfold, 
The Tortoiſe too with arched Back, whom we 
Coper'd with Cruſt, as hard as Stone, behold : 
View them but well, and plata it will appear, 
They hardned Earth above their Boates bear. 


And yet this Cruſt, ſtone-like, hard and heavy, as it 
is thus plac'd over their Bodies, does not preſs and cruſh 
the Moiſture, inclo;'d within them, nor on the contrary 
does their natural Heat fly upwards, by reaſon of its 
Lightr;eſs, and vaniſh away, but they are mingled and 
compoY'd one with arother, according to the Nature 
of every ons. 

Wherefore *ris alſo probable, that the World, if it is 
an Animal, has is many patts of its Body, Earth, and 
inas many, Fire and Water, not thruſt and driven into 
it by Force, but order'd and diſpes'd by Reaſon; for nci- 
ther was the Eye by its Lightneſs forC'd into that part 
of the Body, where it is, nor the Heart by its Gravity 
preſygd down into the Breaſt ; but both the one and the 
other were thus plac'd, becauſe it was better and more 
exp-6ievr., In like manner we ought not to think, that 
of the Parts of the World either the Earth ſerled, where 
1* 15, beiny beaten down thicher by its Ponderoſity, or 
the 50" carry'd upzards by its Levity, like a Bottle or 
Bladder full of Wind, which, being plung'd into the 
boom of the Water, immediately riſes up again, as 


AAitirouorus of Chios was perſwaded, or that the other 
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Stars, as if they han been pu: into a Ballance, wer 


{mad rhis way or that way, accoroing to their Weight®* ©: 


or Lightnels, ar'd ſo mounced bigher or lower ta che * 
Places they now poſſeſs. But Keaton bavirg prevaild 
in the Conſticution of the World, the Stars have, like 
co glittering Eyes, been fixt in the Firmame'ir, as it 
were in the Face ot the Univerſe, there to ru!) comi- 
nua!ly about ; and the Sun, having the Force and Vi- 
gor of the Heart, ſends and diſtributes irs Heat and 
Light, like Blood and Spirits, throughout all ; the 
Earth and Sea are in the World, as the Pau'ch and 
Bladder in the Body of a living Creature : And the 
Moon plac'd between the Sun and the Earth, as the 
Liver, or ſome other ſoft Entral berween the Hearr 
and the Belly, tranſmits down rhither the Heat of the 
Superior Bodies, and draws round about her the Vapors 
which ariſe from hence, ſubtilizing them by way of 
Concoction and Purification. And whether its (olid 
and terreſtrial Quality has any other Property, (crving 
for ſome profitable Uſe, is indeed unknown to us; but 
"tis however ſecureſt and beſt, in all things to hold 
what is neceflary ; for what Probability can we draw 
from rhar, which they affirm > They ſay, that the moſt 
ſubtile and luminous part of the Air, by reaſon of its 
Rarity, became Heaven ; but whac was thickned and 
cloſely driven together, was mad: into Stars, of which 
the Moon being the heavieſt, is compacted of the grofleſt 
and muddieſt Matter. And yet *cis plainly to be ſeen, 
that the Moon isnot ſeparated or divided from the Airs 
but moves and makes her Revolution thro that, which 
is about her, to wit, the Region of the Winds, and 
where the Comets are engendred, and keep their 
Courſe. Theſe Bodies then were not by a natural 
Inclination thus plac'd and fcicuared as they are, 
bur have by ſome other Reaſoa been ſo order'd and 
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T icie things bving ſaid, as I was giving Lacius his 
Turn to follow and continue the Dilcourlc, there be- 
ing nothing Jett to be added, but the Demunſtrations 
cf this Doctrin, Ariſtotle, ſmiling, ſaid, I am a Wit- 
neſs, that you have cireCed all your Contradictions, 
and all your Refurations againſt thoſe, who, ſuppolirg 
the Moon to be half Fire, affirm in general, thar all 
Bodies do of their own accord trend either upwards or 
downwards; but if there is any one, who holds, that 
thc Stars have of their own Natute a circular Motion, 
and that they are of a ſubſtance wholly diftercnt from 
the four Elements, you have not thought of ſaying any 
thing, ſo much as accidentally, or by the way, agairſt 
him ; and therelore I am wholly unconcern'd in your 
Diſcourſe. 

Indeed, good Sir, ſaid Luctus, ii you ſhould ſuppoſe 
the other Stars, and the whole Heaven apart, to be of 
a pure and finc'te Natirre, free from all Change and Al- 
Eration of Paftion, ani ſhould bring in alſoa Circle, in 
which thev make their Morio:, by a perpetual Revolu- 
tion, you wouly not perhap: fiad any one now tO Con» 
tradict you, thouga there are in this infinite Doubrs 

and Difficulties. Burt when the * Dil- 

* For za, Couric deſcends {o far, as to touch the 

I read 6atyes, Moon, it caunor maintain j:; her that 

Perfeftion of being excmpr from all 
Paſſion and Alter :;ion, nor the heaveniy Beauty of 
that Body. But «co let p28 ail other Irequriities and Dit- 
ferences, the very Face, which appears in che Budy of 
the Moon, neceſſarily proc-ecs irom ſome Paſhon of her 
own Subſtance, or the Mixure ol! another; for what 
is mix:, ſuffers, becauſe it loies its firſt Parity, being 
fill'd by force with that which is worſe, Bettcs, as for 
the ſlowneſs and dulneſG of her Courle, het -tecble and 
icficacious acat, by whicn, as 19 iays, 


Th. 


All. MS. 4 
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The black Grape com:s not to maturity, 


to what ſhall we attribute them bur ro her Weakneſs 
and Paiſion, if an eternal and celeſtial Body can be 
ſubject ro Paſhon ? 

In brief, my Friend Arslotle, if the Moon is Earth, 
ſhe is a moſt fair and admirable thing, and excellently 
welt adari'd, but if you regard her as a Star, or Light, 
or 2 certain divine aid heavenly Body, I am afraid, 
ſhe « i!]l prove detorm'd and foul, and diſgrace that beaus- 
titul Appellation,it of all thoſe Bodies,which are in Hea- 
ven {0 numerous, ſhe alone ſtands in need of Light, 
borrow'd of another, and, as Parmeniaes has it, 


Looks always backwards on th? Suns bright Rays. 


Our Friend therefore indeed, having in a Lefture of 
his, demonſtrated this Propoſition of Axaxagorzs, that 
the Sun communicates to the Mcon, what brightneſs ſhe 
has, was well eſte:m'd for it. As for me, I will not 
fay, what I have icarnt of you, or with you, but ha- 
viag taken it fur granted, will paſs on tothe reſt. *Tis 
then probable, that the Moon is illuminated, not like 
a Gla(s or Chriſtal, by the brightneſs of-the Suns Rays, 
ſhinning thro her ; nor yet again,by a certain Colluſtrz - 
tion and CorjunCtion of Light and Brightaeſs, 2s when 
many Torcncs ſer togzther, augment rhe Lighr of one 
another. For fo ſhe would be no leſs fall 11; her Con- 
junction, or firſt Quarter, than in her Oppzficicn, if 
ſhe did nor obſtruct or repel the Rays of the Su 1, bur 
let them paſs thro her by reaſon of her Racity; or it he 
did by a Contemperature ſhine upon her, and kindle the 
Light within her. For we cannot alledge hcr Declina- 
tions and Ayerfions in the ConjunCtion or new Moon, 
as when it is balt Moon, or when ſhe apnears tipr, cre(- 
cent, or in the Wane; bur being then,perpendicul»rly, 
as Demicritns ſays, under him, that illuminates her, ſhe 
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receives and admits the Sun ; {othat then tis probable; 
"the ſhould appear, and he ſhine third her. But this ſhe 
is ſo far from doing, that ſhe is noc only then unſeen, 
but alſo often hides the Sun, as Empeaocles has it; 


Th? Sun bright Beams from us fhe turns aſide, 
Ana of the Farth it ſelf as much doth hiae, 
As her Oros breaath can cover; —— — 


As it the Light of the Sun fell not upon another Star, 
but upon Night and Darkneſs. And as for what Poſt- 
ontus lays, that the Depth of the Moons Body is the 
Cauſe, why the Light of the Sun cannot pierce thro” 
her ro us, this is eyidenily refuted ; for the Air, which 
is infinjte, and of a far greater Depth then the Body of 
the Moon, 1s nevertheleſs all over illuſtrated and en- 
lightned by the Ravsof the Sun. It remains then, that 
according to the Opinion of Empeaocles, the Light of 
the Moon, which appears to ns. comes from the Re- 
percuſſion and Reflexion of the Suns Beams. And for 
this reaſon it comes not to us hot and bright, as in all 
probabtliity it would, if her Shining proceeded. either 
from Inflammation, or the Commixtion of rwo Lights. 
But as Voices, reverberated, canſe an Ercho, or Re- 
tounding more ob'cure, and Jeſs expreſs then the 
Speech, that was pronounc'd, and as the Blows of 
Parts and Arrows , rebounding from ſome Wall, a- 
gainſt which they were ſhot, are more mild and 


gentle : 

: $1 *Titans Laſtre.[miting the Moons Orb 
*The Sun.{o Luſt If 14 , 
_ : _ yields bur a faint ard feeble Reflexion and 


ther to $;- Refuſton of Brightneſs upon us, its Force 
wrn , whoſe being abated and weakned by the Re- 
on AZyperion fraftion. 


NE NE Syl/a then, taking up the Diicourle, laid, 


There is indeed a great deal of probability in all that 
you 
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you haye ſpoken : Bur as to the ſtrongeſt ObyeCtion, 
that is brought againſt it, has ir, think you, been any 
way weakned by this Diſcourſe 2 Or has our Fiiend 
quite palſs'd it over 1n Silence ? 

What Oppoſition do you mean, ſaid Laces? Is it 
the Difficulty about the Moon, when one halt of her 
appears enlightned 2? 

The very ſame, anſwer'd Sylla: For there is ſome 
Reaſon, feeing that all Reflexion is made by equal An- 
ples, that whenithe Half-Moon is in the midft of Hea- 
ven, the Light, proceeding from her, ſhould not be 
carry*d upon the Earth,but glance, and fall beyond and 
on one {ide of it. For the Sun, being plac'd in the Ho- 
rizon, touches the Moon with its Beams, which, being 
equally refrafted, will theretore neceſlarily fall on the 
other Bound of the Horizon, and not ſend their Light 
down hicher ; or elſe there will be a great Diſtortion 
and Difference of the Angle; which is impoſſible. 

And yet by 7ufpiter, reply*d Luctrs,this hasnot been 
forgotten, or oyerpaſsd, but already ſpoken to. And 
caſting his Eye, as he was diſcourſing upon the Mathe- 
matician Mexelars, I am aſham'd,ſaid he, in your Pre- 
ſence, dear Mezelaus, to attempt the ſubverting and 
overthrowing of a Mathematical Polition,which is ſup- 
poy'd, asa Baſis and Foundation to the Doftria of the 
Catoptrics concerning the Cauſes and Reaſons of Mir- 
rors. And yer of neceflicy I muſt : for it neichcr ap- 
pears of itſelf, nor is contels'd as true, that all Reflexi- 
ons tend to equal Argles ; but this Poſition is firſt 
check'd and contradicted in embolgd and convex Mir- 
rors, when they repreſent the Images of things,appear- 
mg at one Point of the Sight, greater then the things 
themſclves. And it is alſo dilproy'd by double Mirrors, 
which being inclin'd or turn'd one towards the other, 
the Angle is made within, and cach of the Glaſles or 
vlain Superficics yields a double Reſemblance ; fo _ 
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ther? are four [mages from the ſame Face, two anſwe- 
rable ro the Parts without on the left fide, and two o- 
chers obſcure, and nor ſo evident on the right ſide in 
the Bottom of the Mirror, where they yield Reſcm- 
blances, appearing greater rhan themſelyes, at one only 
Point of the Sight. The ſame alſo is overthrown by 
thoſe Mirrors, that are co::ca#5 or hollow, wherein the 
AſpeCt is variable, of whica Plato renders the efficient 
Cauſe; for he ſays, that, a Mirror being rai:*d on the 
one and other fide, the Sight varies the Reficion,fall- 
ing from the one {1de to the other. And therefore, ſince 
of the Views or Viſtous, ſome immediate! have re- 
courſe to us, ang orhers, {liding cn the opp>ſtte part of 
the Mirror, do again return upon as from thcrce, 'tis 
not poflible,that all Reflections ſhould be made at equal 
Avgl:s: tho* thoſe, who cloſely impugn our Opinion, 
contend, that by theſe Deflexions of Light from the 
Moon vpon the Earth,the Equality of Angles i« taken 
away, thinking this to be much more probabic than the 
other. 

Nevertheleſs, if we muſt of neceflry yield and grant 
thus much to our dearly beloyed Geometry, firſt, this 
ſhould in all likelih 0d befal thoſe Mirrors which are 
perfectly ſmooth, and exquiſitly poliſht ; whereas the 
Moon has mary Jnequalities and Roughnciles, fo that 
the Rays, proceeding from a valt Body, and carry'd 
to mighty Alticudzs, receive one from another,and in- 
tercommunicate their Lights, which,being ſent to and 
fro, and reciprocally dittributed, are retracted and in- 
terlac'd all manner ot ways, and the Counter-Lighnts 
meer one another, as if they came to us from ſeveral 
Mirrors. And then, tho' we ſhould ſuppole theſe Re- 
fAcxions on the Superficies of the Moon to be made at 
cqual Angles, yer *tis not impoſſible, that the Rays, 
coming down unto us by ſolong an Interval, may have 
their Flexions, Frations and Delapſions, on 54 

ME 
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Light,being compounded, may ſine the more. Some 
allothere are,who prove by lineary Demonſtration,that 
ſhe ſends wuch of her Lig'tt down to the Earth by a 
diredt Line, drawn plumb under her, as ſhe rnclines, 
Burt to make the Delictiption ang dclineation of it thus 
publicly, eſpecially, here there vere fo many Auditors, 
was not very calie. Bur in brict, faid he, I wonder, 
how they come thus to alledge again!t us the Halt 
Moon, tiere being the fame Reaſon, when ſhe is on 
both ſides emboſyd, and creſcent. For if toe Sun en- 
lightned th: Moun, as a Maſs of xtnerial or fiery Mat- 
ter, he would never ſurely leave one Hemiiphere, or 
half of her Globe, aiwaysappearirg datk and fbadowy 
to Sence, as it isſcen to be ; but how little ſoever he 
rouche her Super ficies,it would be agreeable ro Reafon, 
that ſhe ſhould be wholly replenithr,and rotrally chang'd 
by that light of iis, which by reaſon of its Agility and 
Swiftneſs ſo cahly ſpreads and paſlcs thro” all. For, 
{ince Wine, touching Water only in one Point, or cne 
Drop of Blood, falling into any Liquor,dics and colours 
icall with a red or purple Colon and fince they laygthat 
the very Air is aiter'd & chavg'd with Light, not by any 
Deiluxions or Beams intermingled, but by a ſuaden Con- 
verſion and Change made in one only Point; howcan 
they imagin, that ove Star, touching another Star, and 
one Light another Light, ſhould not be 1mmediately 
mingled, nor make any thotow Confuſion or Change ; 
but only exteriorly illuminate char, whole Supcs ficies tt 
couc1es. For that Circie,whic! tke Sun makes by fzicliing 
a Conpals, and turning towards thc Moon, fometim's 
fallinz upon the very Line, that dilinguithes her viſt 
ble Part from her inviſible, and foretincs ring up 
dirclt!y, fo that it curs her in two, and is reciprocaily 
cut by hcr, cauſing ia her by fevcral Inclinations and 
Habituges of che Luminous to the Dark thole various 
rotms, by which ſhe appears bus Half, Emboſsd * 
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both ſides, Horned and Creſcent ; that, more then any 
thing elſe, demonſtrares, that all this Illumination of 
the Moon is nor a Mixture, but only a Touching 2» 
nor a Conflux or Gathering together of ſundry Lights, 
bur only an Illuſtration round abour. 

Bur forasmuch as ſhe is not only enlightned her ſelf 
bur alſo ſends back hither the Image of her Illuminati- 
on, this confirms us yet farther, in what we ſay touch» 
10g her Subſtance. For Reflexions and Reverberations 
are not made upon any thing,which is rare, and of thin 
and {ubtil Parts, nor is it eaſily to be imagiii'd, how 
Light can rebound from Light, or one Fire from ano 
ther ; but that, which is to make the Reverberation or- 
Reflexion, muſt be ſolid and firm, that a Blow may be 
given againſt it, and a Rebounding made from it. As 
2. Proof of this,” we (ee, that the Air tranſmits the Sun, 
and gives him away to pierce quire thro” ir,not obſtrutt- 
ing or driving back his Rays; but on the contrary from 
Wood, Stones, or Clothes, put in the Sun, there are 
made many Refi:xions of Light, and many Illuminati- 
ons round abour. $9 we (ce that the Earth is Iilumina- 
ted by him, notto the very Bottom, as the Water, nor 
throughly and all over, as the Air, thro* which the 
Beams of the Su! have a clear Paſſage ; but juſt ſuch a 
Circle, as he makes in turaing about the Moon,and as 
much as he cuts off from her, witch ſuch another does 
he compaſs the Earth, and ſo much does he enlighten 
the reſt being left without Light; for what is Illumina- 
ted both in theone and in the other, islictle more then 
an Hemiſphere. Permit me therefore now to con- 
clude after the manner of Geometricians by Proportion. 
If there are three things, which the Light of the Sun 
approaches, th? Air, the Moon and the Earth, and it 
we ſec thatthe Moon is cnlightned by him, not asthe 
Air, but asthe Earth, tis of necefiity, that _ rwo 
| things 


. 
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things muſt have one and the ſame Nature, which of 
one and the ſame Cauſe ſuffer the tame Efetts. 

Now when all the Company began highly to com» 
mend Lucius Harangue: This is excellently well done 
of you, Lucrus ((aid I ro him,) that you have to fo fine 
2 Diſcourſe added as fine a Proportion; For vou muſt 
not be defrauded ofthat, which is your Due. 

Then Luczus, (miling, thus went on; ] have veta 
ſecond Proportion to be added ro the former, by which 
we will cleariy demonſirate, that the Moon al:opether 
reſembles the Earth, not only becauſe they ſuffer and 
receive the ſame Accidents from the ſame Cauſe, but 
becauſe they work the ſame EficEts on the ſame Objett. 
For you will without Diffculcy, I ſuppoſe, grant me, 
that of all the Accidents whici betal rhe Sun, there is 
none ſo like to his Setting, as his Eclipſe, eſpecial- 
ly if vou but call ro mind that 


* ConjunCtion, which: hapned 
not many years fince, and, be- 
ginning immediately after Noon, 
ſhew'd us many Stars in many 
Places of the Heavens , and 
wrought ſuch a Icmperatvre in 
the Air, as 1s that of the Twi- 
light in the Evening or Morn- 
ing. Burt if you will not prant 


* Our Author is 
here {uppos'd ro mean 
that Darkneſs, which 
cover'd the Face of the 
Earth at the Time of 
our Bleiſed Saviours 
Paſſhon , which con- 
tinu'd from the fixth 
Hour to the ninth 
tliat is. from Noon till 
three a Clock. 


me this,our Friends Theoz here will bring us a Mrner- 


ans, 2 C'ydias, an Archilochus, and beſides theie, a Steſt- 
chorus avd a Prndar, lamenting, that in Eclifpes the 
World is robb'd of its brighte!t Light, and ſaying, 
that Night comes on in the midſt of the Day, and that 
the Rays of the Sun wander in the Path of Darkneſs 
but above all,he will produce Homer, ſaving, that the 
Faces of Men were {in Ecliples} leiz2d upon by 
Night and Darkncts, and the Sun quite loſt our 
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ſome Diſcourl. con. ern- 
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cog _ that T "Tis narural , that this ſhould 
vuns Fclipe cannot bY hannan 5 
the Courſe of Nature, a it 1 — ule omers 
be at any other time, Orgs, 

Win ons Moon's going, and another comes: 


For the reſt of the Demonſtration 1s, in my Opinion, 
as C:riain, and exactly c 2ncludin2,as arc the acute Ar- 
pumenrs of the Mathematics. As Night is the Sha- 
dow of the Earth, fo the icliple of the Sun is the Sha- 
dow of the Moon, when the Si:hr returns upon tt felf. 
For the Sun is at ks ſetting kept from our S1phe by the 
Ine: poſition of te Earth,and at his Eclipſe by that of 
the: Mom. Now both ot thele are Obſcurations; but 
that of his Setting is from the Earth, and, that of his 
being kciirsd irom the Moon,their Shadows imcrcept- 
ing ovr $ig ir. Now the Conſequences of theſe things 
ac rally nd rftood For it the ctieft is alike, the 
efficionr Cauſcs arc alloalike ; breaule it is of neceſlity, 
thac the iame EF, happening In the ſame Subjects, 
proc - rom the fame Efficients. Now if che Dark- 
neſs i_1clir'es is not fo profound, nor does {o forcibly 
and en irels ze the Air, as dors the Night, we are 
not t we: 2 at ir: for the Subſtance of the Body, 
which mak-- the Night, and of that which canſes the 
Ecliple, is indecd the ſame, tho their Greatncls js not 


equsl. Forthe /Feyptians, if Iam not miſtaken, hold, 


tha the Hoon is in Bigne's the two and (evenrieth Part 
of the Farth ; and Azaxagoras ſays, ſhe 15 3s bg as Pe- 
lopoaneſus: and Ariftrah s ſhews the overihwart Line 
or i2jameter of the Moon to have a Proportion to that 


of the Earth, which is els, than it fixty were compar'd 
1 
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to ninetcen, and ſomewhat greater, than an hundred 
and cight compar'd ro forty and three, Whence ir 
happens, that the Earth, by reaſon of its Greatneſs, 
wholly withdraws the Sun from our Sight : for *ris a 
oreat Obſtacle and Oppolition, and laſts all the Nighr. 
But the Moon, altho' ſhe ſometimes hides all the Sun 
yet that Eclipſe continues not ſo Jong, nor 1s fo far 
extended, but there always appears abour the Circum- 
ference a certain Brightneſs, which permits not the 
Darkneſs to be black, deep and perfe&tly obicure. 

And Ariſtotle, I mean the ancicut Philoſopher of chat 
Name, rendring the Reaſon,why thre ace ofiner ſeen 
to happen Eclipſes of the Moon, tian of the Sun, a- 
mongſt other Cauſes alledars this, char the Sn is e- 
clipsd by the Inicrpolition oi the Moon, and the Moon 
by that of the Earth, which 1s much grcatcr, and more 
ſpacious, and conſequently oftner 1ppoles it (elf. And 
Poſizontus thus defines this Accident : T he Eciiple of the 
Sur. is the ConjunCtion of the Sun and Moon, rhe Sha- 
dow of which darkers our Sight. For thcre 1; no E- 
cizple, bur only to thoſe, whoſe Sight the Shadow of 
the Moon intercepting, hinders them from ſccing the 
Sm. Now in confething, that the Shadow of the 
Mon;: deſcends dozn ro us, I know not what he hag 
teft aimſelt ro ſay, *Tis certaiii'y impothble for a Star 
to caſt a Shadow ; for thar, which is not enlightened, is 
call'd a Shadow, and Lizht makes no Shac'ow, buron 
the contrary drives it away. Buc what Arzuments, 
ſaid be, were alledg'd aticr wis2> 

The Moon, anfizer?d ] then, (uff-r'! the ſame Eclipſe. 

You have done well, reply'd ie, to pur m* in mind 
of it. Bur would yon have m- go 0n, and proſecute 
the reſt of the Diiconrle, as if you had alrea?v ſvp- 
poy'd and praned, tit the Moon is ec'iog'd, bins in- 
rexcepied within the Stiadow ©. the Lirth > or hail 
I rzke for the Snb3-& of a Declammution the making a 
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Demonſtration ot it by rehearſing to you all the Argur 
ments, one after another ? 

Nay by Zove,ſaid Theon,let this be the Argument of 
your diſcourſe. For I indeed ſtand in need of ſome Per- 
{waſion,having oaly heard,that, when theſe threeBodieg, 
the Earth, the Moon and the Sun are ina direct Line, 
then Ecliples happen ; for that either the Earth takes 
the Sun from the Moon,or the Moon takes him from the 
Earth. For the Sun then ſuffers an Eclipſe or Detect, 
when the Moon, and the Moon, when the Earth is in 
the micſt of three : of which the one happens in the 
ConjunCtion, or New Moon, and the other in the Op- 
poſition, or when the Moon is full. 

Then ſaid Larzus ; Theſe are the principal Points, 
and the Summary of what is ſaid. But in the firſt 
place, if you pleaſe, take the Argument, drawn from 
the Form arid Figure of the Shadow, which is that of 
a Cone or Pyramid, with the ſharp end torward, as be. 
ing, when a great Fire or Light, that is round, or 
ſpharical, encompaſſes a Mals, that is alſo globular, 
bur leſs ; whence it comes, that in the Eclipſes of the 
Moon the Circumſcriptions of the Black and Dark 
from the Clear and Luminous have their Sections al- 
ways round. For the Approaches of a round Body, 
which way ſoever it goes, whether it gives or receives 
Seftions, do by reaſon of the Similitude always Keep a 
circular Form. Now as for the ſecond Argument, I 
ſuppoſe, you underſtand, that the firſt Parr, which is 
Eclips'd in the Moon, is always that, which looks to- 
wards the Eaſt; and in the Sun that, which regard; 
the Weſt : now the Shadow of the Earth moves irom 
the Eaſt to the Welt ; but the Sun and Moon from 
the Weſt Eaſtward. The Experience of the Appa- 
rences gives us a viſible Knowledge of this, nor is 
there need of many Words to make us fully under- 


ſtand ir, and from theſe Suppoſtttons the Caule of the 
: : k«)ipſe 
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Eclipſe is confirm'd. For, inaſmuch as the Sur is eclips'd 
by being-overtaken, and the Moon by mecring thar, 
which makes the Eclipſe, ic probably, or rather neceſla- 
rily follows, that the one is ſurpriz'd behind; and 
the'other before. For the Obſtruction begias oi thar 
ſide, whence that which cauſcs it, firſt approaches. 
Now the Moon comes upon the Sun from the Well, as 
ſtriving ih courſe with him, ard haſtaing after him ; but 
the Shadow of the Earth comes from tie Faſt, as that 
which has.a contrary Motion. The third Argument is 
taken from the Time and Greatneſs of the Ecliples. For 
the Moon, it ſhe 1s eclips*d, when ſhe is on high in her 
Apogeon, or at her fartheſt diſtance from the Earth, 
continues but a little in her defect or want of Lipht : 
But when ſhe: ſuffers the ſame Accident, being low, 
and in her Proſgeon or near the Earih, ſhe is very mich 
oppreſgd; and {lowly gets out of the Shadow ; and 
yer, when ſhe is low, ſhe moves ſwifter, and wheu 
high, ſlower. Burt the Cauſe of the cdiflterenc2 1s tt 
the Shadow, which is, liks Pyramids, broadelt at the 
bottom or Baſis; and, growing ſtill natrower by lictle 
and lictle, rerminates in a. ſharp point at the Top: 
Whence it comes, that when ſhe is low, ſhe is em- 
barrafs'd within greater Circles, traverſing the bottom 
o: the Shadow, and what is moſt obſcure and dark z 
but when ſhe is high, belog thro the narrowneſs of 
the Shadow, as it were but in a ſhallow Puddle, by 
which ſhe is but little ſully'd, ſhe immediately gers our 
again. [+ #mir the- Effets, which haye particular 
Cauſes. For we ſee, that Fire ſhines forth and ap- 
pears brighter out of 2 dark and ſhady Place, chro rhe 
thicknel(F of the caliginous Air, waich admits no Et- 
fluxions or Diffifioris of the Fires Vertne, but keeps 
m and contains 1's Subſtance within 1s {cit ; or rather, 
it this is a Pattion of the Senſe, as hot things, when 
near to cold ones, are fett to be liotrer, and Pleaſures 
imumcdt 
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immediately after Pains are found more vchement ; {o 
things that are bright appear better, when they are 
near to ſuch as are obſcure, by means of different Paſ- 
fions, which more ſtrain and extend the Imagination. 
Bur there ſeems to be a greater Appearance of Pro- 
babilicy in the firſt Reaſon : For in the Sun all the Na- 
ture of Fire not only loſes its Faculty of illuminating, 
but is alſo rendred duller and more unapt to burv, be- 
_— the Heat of the Sun diſhpates and ſcatters all its 
Orce. 

If it were then true, that the Moon, being, as the 
Stoics ſay, a muddy and troubled Star, has a weak 
and dusKkiſh Fire, it would be meet that ſhe ſhould (ut- 
fer none of theſe Accidents, which ſhe is now ſeen to 
ſuffer, bur altogether the contrary ; to wit, that ſhe 
ſhould be ſeen when ſhe is hidden ; and abſconded when 
ſhe appears; that is, ſhe ſhould be conceal'd all the 
reſt * the time, being obſcur'd by the environing Air, 
and again ſhine forth, and become apparent and mani- 
feſt for fix Months together, and afterwards diſappear 
again five Months, eatring into the Shadow of the 
Earth. For of four hundred f1xty and five Revoluti- 
ons of Lunary Eclipſes, four hundred and four are 
of fix Months to ſix, and the reſt of five to five. The 
Moon then ſhould all this time appear ſhining in the 
Shadow ; bur on the contrary we (ee, that in the Sha- 
dow ſhe 1s eclipsd and loſes her Light, and recovers it 
apain, after ſhe is eſcap'd and got forth of the Shadow. 
Nay, ſhe appears often in the day time, ſo that ſhe is 
rather any thing clſe, then a fiery and ſtarry Body. 

Theſe things as ſoon as Luctus had ſaid, Pharnaces 
and Apollontdes ran both rogerher upon him, to oppugn 
and retute his Diſcourſe ; and then Pharnaces, alli{ted by 
Afollontdes, who was preſent, and gave him way. faid, 
'I'fis it is, that principally ſhews the Moon to be a 
Srar, and of a fiery Nature, that in her Eclipſcs ſhe is 

nor 
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not wholly obſcur'd , and diſappearing z but ſhews 
her (elf with a certain Coal-reſembling Colour,tertible 
to the . Sight yer ſuch as is-proper to her. 

As for Apollontdes, be infliſted much in oppoſition to 
the Word Shadow, ſaying, that the Mathematicians al- 
ways give-that Name to the Place, which is not en- 
lightned, and that Heaven admits no Shadow. 

To this I thus anſwer'd : This Inſtance is rather 
alledg'd obſtinately againſt the Name, than natural] 
or mathematically againſt the Thing ; for if one wil 
not call the Place obfuſcated by the Oppoſition of the 
Earth a Shadow but a Place depriv'd of Light, yer 
be it what ic will, you muſt of necceſfity confeſs, that 
the Moon being there, becomes obſcure; and eyery 
way ſaid I, 'tis a Folly to deny, that the Shadow of 
the Earch reaches thicher from whence the Shadow of 
the Moon, falling upon our Sight here on Farth, 
cauſes the Eclipſe of the Sun. And therefore I now 
addreſs my ſelt to you, Pharnaces : For this coal-like 
and burnt Colour of the Moon, which you afhrm to 
be proper to her, belongs to a Body; that has Thick- 
neſs and Depth : For there is not wont to remain any 
Relic , Mark or Print of Flame in a Body, that is 
rare; nor can a Coal be made, where thete is not 
a ſolid Body, which may receive into it the Heat of 
the Fire, as Homer himſct ſhews in a certain Paſſage 


where he ſays, 


When the Fires Flow'r was vampht, and quite dead 
Its Flame, . then the left Coals abroad he [pread: 


For ithe Coal ſeems not properly a Fire, bur a Body 
enkindled and alter'd by the Fire, ſtaying and remain- 
Ing in a folid Maſs, and which has, as it were taker 
Root ; whereas Flames are the ſetting on Pire and 
Fluxions of a Nuttiment and Martef, which is of a 


rare Subſtance and by reaſon of its. Weaknels makes 
2 ng 
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no long Reſiſtance, but is [quickly reſoly'd .and con- 
ſum'd ; ſo that there could not.be any moreevident and 
plain Argument, to..demonſtrate, that the Moon is 
{olid and earthly, than it her proper Colour were that 
of a Coal: Bur iris not ſo, my Friend Pharnaces, 
but in her Ecliples ſhe diverſly changes her-Colours, 
which the Mathematicians, determining with reſpe& 
to the Time and Hour, thus diſtinguiſh. If ſhe is 
eclipsd in the Evening, ſhe appears horribly black for 
above three hours and an halt ; if about Midnight, 
ſhe ſends forth this reddiſh and Fire reſembling Colour, 
and after ſeven hours and an halt there ariſes a Redneſs 
indeed ;. and finally, if about the Dawning of the Morn- 
ing or Sunriſe, ſhe takes a blew or grayiſh Colour ; 
which'is the Cauſe, why ſhe is by the Poets, and par- 
ticularly by Empedocles, call'd Glaucopzs, or Gray-ey'd. 
Since then they clearly {ce that the Moon changes into 
ſo many Colours in the Shadow, they do ill to attribute 
to her only that of a burning Coal, which may be ſaid 
ro be leſs proper to her, than any other, being only a 
ſmall Remnant and Semblance of Light, appearing and 
ſhining thid a Shadow, her own proper Colour being 
black and carthy. And fince that here below, the 
Rivers and Lakes, which receive the Rays of the-Sun, 
{eeming, to rake on their Superficies ſomecimes a red 
Colour, ſometimes a violet one; the neighbouring ſhady 
Places take the ſame Appearances of Colouts, and are 
illuminated by them, caſting and ſending back by rea- 
ſonof Reflexions ſeveral rebated Splendors ; what won- 
der is it, if a copious Flux of a Shadow, falling like a 
grear River, on an immenſe celeſtial Sea of a Light, 
not ſteady and quiet, but agitated by innumera- 
ble Stars .walking over it, and beſides admitting + 
ſeveral Mixtures and Mutations in it ſel}, takes from | 
the Moon the Impreſſion ſometimes of one Colour, * 
fomctimes of another, and ſends chem hither to Job 
; or 
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For *tis not to be deny*d, but. that a Star of Fire can- 
not appear in a Shadow-black, gray, or violet ; but 
there are ſeen upon Hills, - Plains and Seas, ſeveral 
various Reſemblances of Colours, caus'd by the Reflexi- 
on of' the Sun, which are the very TinCtures, thar 
Brightneſs mixt with Shadows and Miſts, as it ir 
were with Painters Colours, brings upon them. And 
as for the Tin&ures or Colours of the Sea, Homer has 
indeed in ſome ſort endeavour'd to name and-expreſg 
them, when he ſometimes terms the Sea violer-colout'd, 
or red as Wine ; at other times the Waves purple, and 
again the Sea azure, and: the calm white. As for the 
Diverlicies of TinCtures and Colours, appearing upon 
the Earth, he has, I ſuppoſe, omitted them, ' becauſe 
they are in number infinite. Now it is not probable 
that the Moon has but one Superficies all plain and: 
even, as the Sea; burt' rather that of its Nature ir 
principally reſembles the Earth, of which old Socrates 
in Plato ſeem'd to mythologize at his Pleaſure, whe- 
ther it were, that under covert and: znigmatical 
Speeches he meant it of the Moon, or whether he 
ſpake of ſome other. For *cis neither incredible, nor 
wonderful, if the Moon, having in her ſelf nothing 
corrupt or muddy, but enjoying a pure and clear 
Light from Heaven, and being full of Hear, nor of 
a burning and furious Fire, but of ſuch, as is mild 
and harmleſs, has in her Places, admirably fair and 
pleaſant, reſplendent Mountains, clear as Fire, purple- 
colour'd Cin&ures or Zones, ſtore of Gold and Silver, 
not diſpers'd here and there within her Bowels, buc 
flouriſhing in great Abundance on the Superficies of 
her Plains, or ſpread all over her (mooth Hills and 
Mountains. | 
And if the Sight of all theſe things comes to us thrs 
a Shadow, ſometimes in one manner, and ſometimes 
in another, by reaſon of the Diverſity and different 
| V 3 Change 
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Change of the ambient Air, the Moon does not there- 
fore loſe the venerable Perſwaſjon that is had of her, or 
the Reputation of Divinity ; being cſteem'd by Men 
an heavenly Earth, or rather, as the Soics ſay, a 
troubled, thick and dreggiſh Fire. For eyen the Fire 
it ſelf is honour'd with Barbarian Honours among the 
Afſyrians and Medes, who this fear ſerve and adore 
{uch things as are hurtful, hallowing them even:above 
ſuch things as arc of themſelyes indeed holy and hc- 
norable. But the very Name of the Earth is truly 
dear and venerable to every Greek, and there is this 
all Greece a Cuſtom receiv'd of adoring and revering. ir, 
as much as any other of the Gods. And we are very 
far from thinking, that the Moon, which we hold to 
be an heaycnly Earth, is a Body without Soul and 
Spirit, exempt and deprivd of all, that is to be of- 
ferd to the Gods. For both by Law we yield her Re- 
compences and Thankſgivings, for what we receive of 
her, and by Nature we adore, what we acknowledge 
to be of a more excellent Verrue, and a more honcura- 
ble Power, and therefore we do not think, that we 
offend, in ſuppoſing the Moon to be Earth. 

Now as to the Face, which appears in her, as thjs 
Earth on which we are, has in it many great Sinuoſt- 
ties and Vallies ; ſo tis probable, that the Moon alſo 
lies open and is cleft with many deep Caves and Rup- 
tures, in which there is Water, or yety obſcure Air, 
to the Bottom of which the Sun cannot reach or pene- 
trate, but failing there, ſends back a diihpated Re- 
flexion to us here below. 

Here Apolloniars, taking up the Diſcourſe , ſaid, 
Tell me then, I befeech you, good Sir, eyen by the 
Moon her (elf, do vou think ic poſſible, that there 
ſhould be there Shadows of Caves and Chinks, and 
that the ſight of them ſhould come even to our Eyes 2 
Or do you not regard, what will come of it2 I port 
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tell you what it is, and hearken to me, alths you are 
not 1enorant of it. The Diameter of the Moon ac- 
cording to that bigneſs which appears to us, when ſhe 
is in her mean and ordinary Diſtances, is twelve Di- 
gits, and every one of theſe black and ſhady Spors is 
above half a Digit, that is, above the four and twenti- 
eth part ofthe Diameter. Now if we ſuppoſe the Circum- 
ference of the Moon to be only thirty thouſand Stagza, 
and the Diameter according to that Suppoſition, to be 
ren thouſand, every one of theſe ſhadowy Marks with- 
in her will not be leſs than five hundred Stadia. Con- 
{ider then firſt, whether there can poſſibly be in the 
Moon ſuch great Gaps, and ſuch Inequalities, as may 
make ſuch a Shadow ; and then how 1s ir poſlible, thar 
being ſo grear, they are not ſeen by us. 

Ar this I, ſmiling upon him, ſaid ; You have done 
me a Pleaſure, dear ApoBlontdes, in having found out 
ſuch a Demonſtration, by which you will prove, thar 
you and I ſhall be bigger than | 
thoſe Giants * Aloades, not in- .* 9th and Ephialtes, 


ſo- named of Alvews, 
deed every hour of the Day, but |... ſuppoſed Father, 


principally Morning and Even- gn whoſe VVife Iphime- 
ing. Do you think, that when adiz they were begot- 
the Sun makes our Shadows ſo fen by —_— 'Tis 
long, he ſuggeſts to our Minds ran ins en _ 
this goodly Argument : If that, 7, month. 

which is ſhadowed is great, that 

which ſhadows muſt- of neceſſity be yer exceſbvely 
greater ? I know well, that neither you nor I have ever 
been in Lemngs ; yet we baye often heard that Tambic 
Verſe, {o frequent in eyery ones Mouth. 


"Ads v2Avler mves Anjyias Boggs : 
Mount Athos ſhall on either ſide 
The Com, in Lemnos planted, hide. 
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For the Shadow of that Mountain falls, as'it ſeems, ; 
on the Image of a brazen Heifer, which 1s in Lemos, 
extending it ſelf in length over the Sea not leſs than: 
ſeven hundred $ta4ta; nor that the Mountain, which 
makes the Shadow, is of that, Height as to caule it; 
but becauſe the diſtance ot the; Light renders the Sha- 
dow of Bodies manifoldly greater than the Bodies 
themſelves. Conſider then here, .that, when the Moon 
is in the Full, and ſhews: us the Form of a Viſage 
moſt refly, by realon of the -Profundity of the 
dow, cis then, that ſhe is moſt remote from the 
F.2ris. the Recoiling of the Lighr, that makes 
p:bipgcr, and not the Greatneſs of the Inc- 

eare on the Swperficies of the Moon. And 
yeover fcc, that the Brightneſs of the Suns 

fer.not the Tops of the Mountains to be dil- 
"Open day ; but on the contrary the deep, hol- 
nadowy Parts, appear from afar. *T'is nor 
therefore any wav ablurd or ſtrange, if we cannot ſo 
exaGtly (ce the full Illumination of the Moon, and her 
Reception of the Sun Beams; bur that by the approach- 
ing of things, that are obſcure and dark,- to ſuch, as 
are clear and ſhining, they arc by reaſon of this Di- 
verlity. more exquiſitely ſeen. 

But this, ſaid I, ſeems rather to refute and check the 
Reflexion and Reverberation, which is ſaid to rebound 
from the Moon, becauſe theſe, who are within the 
retorted Ravs, do not only ſee that, which is. en- 
lightned, but alſo that, which eniighiens. For' when, 
at the Relulting of Light from Water upon a Wall, 
the Sight ſhall fall upon the Place, which is thus illu- 
minated by the Reflexior, rhe Eye there beholds three 
things, to wit, the Ray or Light, that is dtiven back, 
the Water, which makes the Reflexion, and the Sun 
himſelf, whoſe Light, falling on the Superficees of the 


Water, is repuls'd and ſent back. This being confeſs'd, 
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as what is evidently ſeen, *is requir'd of thoſe, who 
{ay, that the Earth isevlightned from-the Moon by the 
Reflexion of the Suns Rays upon'it, that they ſhew us. 
by Night the Suh, appearing upon the Swperficzes of 
the Moon in the ſame manner, as he may be ſeen by 
day appearingin the Water, on which he ſhines, when 
there 1s the (aid Reflextons of his Beams, But. ſince 
the Sun does not ſo - appear, they thence infer, that the 
* Moon receives her Illamioation by ſome other Means, 
> andnot by Reflexions,and if there isno Reflexion,the 
| Moon then is not Earth. 

* _ What Anſwerthen is to be made them, ſaid Apol- 
lonides For the Argument of this Objeftion againſt 
Reflexion is common alſo to us. 

* Iris indeed, anſwer I, in ſome ſort common, and 
in ſome ſort not. But firſt conſider the Compariſon, 
how perverſly, and againſt the ſtream, they. take ir. 
For the Water is here below on the Earth, and the 
Moon there above in Heaven : ſo that the refleed 
and reverberated Rays make the form of their Angles 
quit oppoſite one rothe other, the one having their 
* Point upwards towards the Superficzes of the Moon, 
> and the other downwards towards the Earth. Ler 
them not then require, that every 14:4 or Form ſhould 
| be equally a Mirror, nor that from every Diſtance and 
Remoteneſs there ſhould be a like and ſemblable Re- 
flexion ; for ſo doing they would repugn notorious and 
apparent Evidence. - And as for thoſe, who hold the. 
Moon 'to 'be a Body, not ſmooth, even and ſubtil, 
as the Water, but ſolid, maſly and terreſtrial, I can- 
not conceive, why. they ſhould require to ſee the I- 
mage of the Sun in- her, asin a Glaſs. For neither 
does Milk it (elf render ſuch peculiar. Images, nor 
cauſe Reflexion of. the Sight, by reaſon of the Ine- 
quality and Ruggedneſs ot its Parts: How then is it 
poſbble, char the Moon ſhould ſend back the Sighe 
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from her S»perficies, as Mirrors do, that are more po- 
liſhr? And if in theſe alſo there is any Scratch, Filth, 
or Dulneſs on their Superficees, whence the reflected 
Sight is wont to receive a Form, they indeed may well 
be ſeen, but they yield no Counterlight. He then, 
who requires, that either the Sun ſhould appear in che 
Moon or that our Sight ſhould be reverberated and 
redoubled againſt the Sun, let him alſo require, that 
the Eye be the Sun, the Sight Light, and Man Hea- 
ven. For it 1s probable, that the Reflexion of rhe 
Suns Beams, which is made upon the Moon, does by 
reaſon of their Vehemence and great Brightneſs re- 
bound with a ſtroke upon us. But our Sight being 
weak and fender, what wonder is it, if it neither give 
ſach a ſtroke, as may rebound, or, if it rebounds, that 
it does not maintain its Continuity, but is broken and 
fails, as not having ſuch abundance of Light, that it 
ſhould not diſgregate and be diſhpated within thoſe 
Incqualicics and Afperities: For tis not impoſible, 
that the Reflexion of our Sight upon Water, or other 
ſorts of Mirrors, being yet ſtrong, powerful, and near 
irs Origin, ſhould from thence return upon the Eye. 
Buttho' there may perhaps from the Moon be ſome 
Glimmerings,yert they will ſtill be weak and obſcure,and 
will fail in the way by reaſon of ſo long a Diſtance. 
For ntherwiſe hollow and concave Mirrors ſend back 
the reyerberated and refic&ted Rays ſtronger , than 
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they came, ſo that they frequently burn, and ſet on | 


fare ; and thoſe, thatare convex and imbolsd like a 


Bowl, becauſe they beat them not back on all fides, 


render them dark and feeble. You (ce, for certain, 
when two Rainbows appears together in the Hea- 
ven, one Cloud comprehending another,that,the Rain- 
bow, which outwardly environs the other, yields dim 
Colours, and ſuch, as arc not ſufficiently diſtinguiſht 
and cxpreſs'd, becauſe the exterior Cloud, bcing more 
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remote, makes not a ſtrong and forcible Reflexion. 
And what needs there any more to be ſaid, (ccing that 
the very Light of the Sun, reverberated and ſent back 
by the Moon, loſes all its Heat ; and of his Brightneſs 
there comes to us with much ado but a ſmall Re- 
mainder, and that yery languiſhing and weak, Is it 
then poſhble, that our Sight , turning the ſame Courſe, 
ſhould bring back any Part of the ſolar Image from 
the Moon? I for my part think, *ctis not. But con- 
fader, I aid, your ſelves, that if our Sight were in 
one and the ſame manner affefted and diſpos'd towards 
the Water, and towards the Moon, the full Moon 
would of neceſſity repreſent to us the Imapes of the 
Earth, Trees, Plants, Men, and Sfars, as isdone by 
the Water, and all other forts of Mirrors. And if 
there isno ſuch Reflexion of our Sighr, as to bring us 
back theſe Images, cither by reaſon of our ſaid Sights, 
Weakneſs, or thro? the rugged Inequality of the Moons 
Saperfictes, let us no longer require, that it ſhould re- 
bound againſt the Sun. 

We have then, ſaid I, related, as far as our Me- 
mory would catry it away, whatever was there ſaid, 
*Tis now time to deſire Sy[a, or rather toexadtt of him, 
that he would make us his Narration, as being on 
ſ{uch Condition admitted to hear all this Diſcourſe. If 
you think good therefore, let us give over walking, 
and fitting down on theſe Seats, make him a quiet 
and fertled Audience. | | 

Every one approv'd this Motion, And therefore, 
when we had ſcatcd our ſelves, Theon thus began :] 
am indeed, 6 Lawprias, as deſirous, as any of you can 
be, to hear, what ſhall be ſaid ; but] would gladly 
firſt underſtand ſomething concerning thouſe, who are 
iaid to dwell in the Moon, not, whether there are 
any perſons inhabiting ir,but whether *cis potfible, there 
ihould be apy; for it *cis not poſſible for the Moon " 
c 
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beinhabired, *cis alſo unreaſonable to ſay, that ſhe is 
Earth; otherwiſe ſhe would have been created in vain, 
and to no-End ; not bearing any Fruits, not affording 
a Place for the Birth or Education of any Men, for 
which Cauſes and Ends this Earth, wherein we live, 
was made and created to be our Nurſe and true Guar- 
dian, producing and diſtinguiſhing the Day from the 
Night. Now you know, that of this matter many 
things have been ſaid, as well merrily and .1n jeſt, as 
ſeriouſly and in earneſt. For of thoſe, who dwell 
under the Moon, *cis faid, that ſhe hangs over their 
Heads, as if they were {ſo many Tantaluſes; and on 
the contrary of thoſe, who inhabit her, that being ty'd 
and bound, like a fort of Txtozs, they are with ſo much 
Violence turn'd atid whirl'gfabour, as if they were 
perpetually in danger of being flung out. Nor 1s the 
Moon indeed mov'd by one only Motion, but 1s, as 
they are wont to call her TexSiris, Trivia, or Three- 
way d ; performing. her Courſe together according ro 
Length, Breadth and Depth in the Zodiac the firſt 
of which Motions Mathematicians call a dire Revolu- 
tion ; the ſecond Voluration, or an oblique Winding 
and Wheeling in and out; and the third (] know nor 
why) an Inequality ; alth9 they ſce that ſhe has no Mo- 
tion, uniform, ſerled and certain, in all her Circuits 
and Reverſions. Wherefore *cis not greatly to be ad- 
mir*d, if thro* Violence of her Motion there ſome- 
time fell a Lion from her into Peloponneſus ; but 'cig 
rather to be wondred, that we do not daily ſce ten 
thouſand Falls of Men and Women, and Shocks of o- 
ther Animals tumbling down thence with their Heels 
upwards on our Heads; for *twould be a Mockery to 
diſpute about their Habitation there, if they can have 
there neither Birth nor Exiſtence. For ſeeing the 'E- 
gyptians and the Troglodytes, over whoſe Heads the 
Lun direfly Rands only one Moment of one day . 
the 
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the Solſtice, and then preſently retires, can hardly 
eſcape- being burnt by reaſon of the Airs excefhive 
Drynels ; is 1t credible, that thoſe, who are'in the Moon 
can bear every year twelve Solfſtices, the Sun being 
once a Manth juſt in their Zenith; or exactly oyer their 
Head, when the Moon is in ConjunCtion. As for 
Winds, Clouds and Showers, without which the Plants 
can neither come up, ner, when they are come up, be 
preſery'd, it cannot be ſo much as Imagin'd © there 
ſhould be any, where the ambient Air is {o hot, dry 
and ſubtil; ſince even here below the Tops of Moun- 
rains never feel thoſe hard and bitter Winters, but 
the Air, being there pure and clicar without any - Agi- 
ration by reaſon of its Lightnels, avoids all that T hick- 
neſs and Concretion, which is among(t us unleſs, by 
Zupiter, we will ſay, that,as Mizerwa inſtill'd Nectar and 
Ambroſia into the Mouth of Achilles, when he receiv'd 
no - other: Food ; ſo the -Moon, which both is call'd, 
and indeed is, Minerva, nouriſhes Men, producing for 
them,and ſending them every day Ambroſia, with which 
as old Pherecydes was wont to ſay, the:'Gods themſelyes 
are fed, For as touching that Indian Root, which, as 
Megaſihenes ſays,fome People in-thoſe Parts, who nei- 
ther cat,nor drink,nor yet have any Mouths, being there- 
fore call'd Aſtom:,burn and ſmoke, living on theSmell 
of its Perfume ; whence ſhould they--have any -of it 
_ the Moon not beivg water'd or refreſh'd with 

ain ? | 

When Theon had ſpoken theſe things : You have 
yery dextrouſly and gentilely, faid*I to him, by 
this Facetiouſnels of yours ſmooth'd as it were:the 
Brow, and taken off the Chagrin and/Sowrnels: of- this 
Diſcourſe; which encourages and emboldens us, to: re- 
eurn an Anſwer, fince, however we: may chance to 
fail; we expect not any ſevere or vigorons Chaſtiſc- 
ment. For, to ſpeak the Truth, they, who are ex- 
ircamly 
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treamly offended with theſe things,and wholly diſcre- 
dit them, not being willing mildly to conſider, what 
Probability and Poſſibility, there may be in them, are 
not much leſs in Fault than thoſe,thatare too excelliye- 
ly perſwaded of them. Firſt then I ſay, *tis not nece(- 
ary, that the Moon muſt have been made in yain,and 
tro no End or Purpoſe, if there are not Men, who 
dwell in it ; for we ſee, that this very Earth here is not 
all cultivated, or inhabited; but that only a ſmall 
Part of it, like ſo many Promontorics,or Demy-Iflande, 
ariſing out of the Deep, engenders, brings forth, and 
breeds Plants and Animals ; the relt being thro? exce(- 
ſive Cold or Heat wholly deſart and barren, or (which 
is indeed the greateſt Share of it) cover'd and plung'd 
under the vaſt Occan. But you, who are always ſo 
great a Lover and Admirer of Ariſtarchas, give no Ear 
to Crates, tho* you read 


' The Sea, whith gave to Gods and Men their Birth, 
Covers with Wares the moſt part of the Earth. 


And yettheſe Parts are far from having been made in 
vaia ; for the Sea exhales and breaths out mild Va- 
pors, and the Snow, leiſurely melting from the cold 
and uninhabited Regions, ſends forth, and ſpreads over 
all our Contreys thoſe gentle Breezes, which qualify 
the ſcorching Heat of Summer, and in the midſt, as 
Plato ſays,is plac'd the faithful Guardianand Operator 
of Night and Day. There isthen nothing to hinder, 
but that the Moon may be wichour living Creatures, 
and yet give Reflexions to the Light, that is diffus'd 
abour her, and afford a R-ceptacle to the Rays of the 
Stars, which have their Confluence and Temperature 
in her, for to digeſt the Evaporation, riſing from rhe 
Earth, and moderate the oyer violent and fiery Heat 
of the Sun. And attributing much to ancient Fame, 
and the Opinion, handed down to us by our Anceſtors 

we 
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we will ſay, that ſhe is ſtiPd Dzara, as being a Virgin 
and fruitleſs, but otherwiſe greatly falutary, helptul, 
and profitable to the World. Moreover of all, that 
has been ſaid, my Friend Theo, there is nothing,which 
ſhews it impoſlible for the Moon to be inhabited. For 
her Turning about, being gentle, mild and calm, dul- 
cifies and poliſhesthe ambicnt Air, which ſhe in ſo good 
order diſtributes, and ſpreads about her, that there is 
no occaſion to fear the Falling or Sliping out of thoſe, 
who live in her, unleſs She her ſelf alſo comes tumbling 
down, And astothe Diverſity and Multipliciry of her 
Motion, it proceeds not from any Inequality, Error, 
or Uucertainty, but the Aſtrologers ſhew in this an ad- 
mirable Order and Courſe, encloſing her within Cir- 
cles, which are turn'd by other Cjrcles ; fome ſuppo= 
ſing, that ſhe her ſelf ſtirs not, others making her 
always move equally, ſmoothly, and with the ſame 
Swittneſs. For *tis theſe Aſcenſions of divers Circles, 
with their Turnings and Habitudes, one towards ano- 
ther, and with ReſpeRt to us, which moſt exattly make 
thoſe Heights, Depthsand Deprefſions, that appear to 
usin her Motion, and. her Digrefhions in Latitude, all 
joyn'd with the ardinary Revolution,ſhe makes in Lon- 
gitude. As to the great. Heat and: continual Inflamma- 
tion of the Sun, you will ceaſe to fear it, if firſt rothe 
twelye eſtiyal ConjunQions you oppoſe the Full Moons, 
and then to the Excefles the Continuity of- Change, 
which permit them not to laſt long, reducing them to 
a propcr and peculiar Temperature, and taking from 
them both what is overmuch z for the Middle, or 
what is betweenthem, 'tis probable, has a Seaſon, moſt * 
liketo the Spring. -- And moreover the Sun (ends his” 
Beams to usthro? a groſs and troubled Air, and ca(ts 
on us an Heat; fed by Exhalation, whereas the Air, 
being there ſubtil and tranſparent, diffipates and dif- 
perſes his Luſtre, which has no Nouriſhment,nor Body, ' 

on 
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on which it may ſettle. Trees and Fruits are here 
nouriſh'd by ' Showers, but ellewhere, as in the 
higher Countties with you about 

Pedro gang ring * Thebes and: Syene, the Eatth, 
pe *behes, drinking in; not aerial, but carth- 
_'bred Water, and being afliſted 


wich refreſhing Winds and Dew, will nor, ſuch is che 
Vertue and: Temperature of the Sail, yield the firſt 


place for Fertility 'to the beſt-water'd Land in the | 
World. And the ſame ſorts of Trees, which in out | 
Country, having been well. winter*d, or having ſut- 


fer'd a long and ſharp/Winter,' bring -forth Abundance 
of good Fruir, are in Afric, and with: you in e/Zgypr, 
ſoon offended-with, 'and very feartul of Cold. And the 
Provinces of Geadroſia and Troglodytis, which lye neat 
the Ocean Sea, being, by realon of Drought barren and 
without -any Trees, . there grow: nevercheleſs in the 
adjacent Sea, .T'rces of a wonderful Height and Big- 
neſs, and green even to the very bottom ; ſome of 
which they call Qhveatrees, others Laurels, and others 
the Hairs of Tis. And thoſe Plants, which are nam'd 
Anacamfpſerotes, beinghang'd'up after they are pluck'd 
out of the Ground, they not only live; but, which 1s 
more, bud and' put: forch green Leaves. And-of the 
Seeds: that are fown, ſome, as'namiely' Centaury, if 
they are ſown in a' rich and fat Earth, and there 
well drench'd and water'd, degenerate from their na- 
rural Quality, and loſe all their Vertue, becaule they 
love Drineſs, and thrive in their 'own proper natural 
Soil. Others cannot' bear ſo much-as the leaſt Dew, 
of which kind are the moſt part of the A4y4b1an Plants, 
that, if they are bur-once wer, wither, fade and dye. 
What wonder is it then, if there grow 'in the Moon 


Roots, Seeds and Plants, which have no- need of 


Rains or Winter Colds, and are appropriated to a 


dry and ſubtil Air, ſuch as is that of Summer 2 And' 


why 
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why may irnot be probable, that the Moon ſends forth 
warm Winds, and that her Shaking and Agiration, as 
ſhe moves, is accompany'd by comfortable Breezes, 
fine Dews and gentle Moiſtures, which are eyery 
where diſperyd to furniſh Nutriment for the verdene 
Plants? ſeeing She is not of her Temperature ardenr 
or parch'd with Drcught, but ratner ſoft, moiſt and 
ingendring all Humidiry. For there comes not from 
her to us any Eff:& of Drineſs, but many of a femi- 
nine Moiſture and So'tneſs, {uch as are the growing 0 
Plants, the PutrefaCtion of Fleſh, the Changing an 
Flatneſs of Wines, the Tenderneſs and Rotting of 
Wood, and the caly Deliveries of child-bearing Wo-s 
men. But becaule I am afraid of irritativg again and 
provoking Pharnaces, who all this while ſpeaks not a 
Word, it I ſhould alledge the Flowing and Ebbing of 
the great Ocean, as they themſelves (ay, with the In- 
crealirigs of the Frichs and Straits, which (well and tiſc 
by the Moon, augmenting the Moiſture ; and there- 
fore I will rather curn my {clf to you, my Friend 
Then; for you, interpreting this Verſe of the Poet 
Alcman, 


Such things, as Dew, Joves Daughter and th: Moons 
Does Nouriſh — — ——— 


rell us,that in this Place he calls the Air 7uttzy, which, 
being moiſtened by the Moon,is by Nature chang'd into 
Dew z for ſhe ſeems, my good Friend, to be of a Nae 
ture, almoſt wholly contrary to the Sun, nor only ta 
that ſhe is wont to moiſted, diflolve and ſoften, what 
he thickens, dries and hardens ; but moreover, in that 
ſhe allays aud cools his Heat, when it lights upon berg 
and is mingled with her. 

Theſe then, who think the Mcon to bea fiery and 
burning Body, are in an Error; and in like minner 


- thoſe, who would haye all (vch thirgs to be neceflary 
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for the Generation, Life, Food and Entertainment 
of the Animals dwelling there, asare requifiteto thoſe 
that are here below,conſider not the vaſt Diverfity and 
Inequality there is in Narure, in which there are 
found greater Varieties and Differences berween Ani- 
mals and Animals, then there are between Animals 
and other Subjc&s, that are not animated. Neither 
would there be in the World any Men without Mouths 
or whoſe Lips are ſo grown together, that they feed 
only on Smells, if it were ſo that Men could not live 
withour ſolid and ſubſtantial Food. But that Power of 
Nature, which Azmonus himſelt has ſhewn us, 
and which Heſwod has obſcurely fignify'd in theſe 
Words, 


Nor how great Vertue is in Aſphodels 
And Mallows, 


Epimentdes has made plain to us in Effe&, teaching us, 
that Nacure fuſtains a living Creature with very little 
Food, and that, provided it has but the Quantity of 
an Olive, it ſtands in need of no other Nouriſhmenr. 
Now, it any, thoſe ſurely, who dwell within the 
Moon, ſhould be attive, light and cafe to be nouriſh'd 
with any thing whatioeyer z ſince they affirm, that 
the Moon her ſelf, as alſo the Sun, which is a fiery 
Anima), and manifoldly greater thau the Earth, is 
nouriſh'd & maintain'd by the Moiſtures that are upon 
the Earth, as arc alſo all the other Stars, whoſe Num: 
ber is ina manner infinite; ſuch light and flender Ant- *' 
mals do thev athign to the upper Region, and with fo 
{mail Neceflarics do they think them contented and 
ſatisfy'd. Bur we neither fee theſe things,nor conl1der, 
rat a quite dificreat Region, Nature and Tempe- 
rature 1s accommodated to thoſe Lunar Men. | 
As therctiore,it we were unable to come near & touch | 
the Sca, but could only fee it at a diſtance, ay = 
card 
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heard that its Warer is brackiſh, ſalt and undrinkable, 
any one, who ſhould tell us, that there are in its Bot- 
rom many and great Animals of various Forms and 
Shapes, and that it isfull of great and monſtrous Beaſts, 
making the ſame uſe of the Water, as wedo of the Air; 
would be thought only to relate a parcel ot ſtrarge 
and uncredible Stories, newly found out and invented 
for Delight and Amuſement; in the ſame manner we 
ſeem to be aftefed and diſpos'd towards the Moon, 
not believing, that thereare any who inhabit it. And 
1 am of Opinion, that they themſelves do much more 
wonder,whea they behold the Earth,which is,as it were, 
the Dreggs and Mud of the Univerle, appearing to 
them thro' moiſt and foggy Clouds and Miſts, a little 
Place, low, abje&t and immovcablct hing withour any 
Brightneſs or Light whatever, how this pitiful inconft- 
derable ching ſhould be able to produce, nouriſh and 
maintain Animals that haye Motion, Reſpiration and 
Heat. Andif peradyenturethey had ever heard thee 


Veſles of Homer ; 


A filthy ſqualid Plate, abhorr'd even Ly 
The Goas themſelves ;—— —— 


And again, 


Hell is as far beneath, as Heaw'n above 
The Earth: —— 


they would certainly think them to have been written ct 
this Place where we live, and that here 1s Hell and Tars 
tarus, and that the Earth equally diitant from Heaven 
and Hell, is only the Moon. 

I bad not yet well ended my Diſcourſe, when Sy/[a,in- 
tcrrupting me, ſaid, Forbear Lamprias. and pur a lfop 
ro your Diſcourle, leſt running,as they fay, the Vcll: 1 


of your Story on ground, you confound and {p.i1 all 
| X. 2 the 
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the Play, which has at preſent another Scene and Dil- 
poſition. I ay {elf therefore ſhajl be the Actor, but 
ſhall, before I enter upen my Part, make known to you 
the Poer or Author, beginning, it there is nothing to 
binder wich that of Homer ; 


Far off within the Sea 
Lies th Iſle Ogygie, 


diſtant about five Days ſail weſtward from Bretara : and 
before it there are three others, of an equal Diſtance 
from one another, and alſo from that, bearing North- 
weſt, where the Sun ſcts in Summer: In one of theſe 
the Barbarians feign,t hat Saturn is detain'd Priſoner by 
Zupiter,who,as his Son,having the Guard or keeping of 
thoſe Iſlands, and the adjacent Sea, nam'd the Saturnt- 
an, has his Seat a little below ; and that the Continent, 
or main Land, by which the great Sea is circularly en- 
virond, is diſtant from Qgygizabout five hundred $14- 
1a, burtfrom the other, uor fo far, Men uling to row 
thither in Gallics, the Sea being there low, and ebbe. 
and difficult to be paſs'd by great Veſlels,. becauſe of 
the Mud, brought thither by a Multitude of Rivers, 
which, coming from the main Land, diſcharge them- 
{elves into it, and raile there great Bars and Shelves, 
that choak up che River, and render it hardly naviga- 
ble ; whence anciently there aroſe an Opinion ot its 
being frozzn. Moreover the Coaſt of this Continent, 
lying on the Sea, are iuhabited by the Greeks about a 
Bay, not much leſs than the Aeotic Fens, the Mouth 
of which lies in a dire Line over againſt that of the 
Caſpian Sea. Theſe name and eſteem themlelyes the 
Inhabitants of the firm Land, calling all us others 
Iflaaders, as dwelling in a Land, encompaſs'd round a- 
bour, and waſht by the Sea. And they think, that 
thoſe. who heretofore came thither, and were left there 
by him, mixing themſelyes with the People of _ 
rals 
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raisd up again the Greek Nation, which was well near 
extinguiſh'd, brought under, and ſupplanted by the 
Language, Laws and Manners of the Barbariaxs, and 
made it again flouriſh and recover its priſtine Vigor, 
And thciefore in that Place they giye the brit Ho- 
nor to Herc ales, and the ſecond to Saturn. Now when 
the Star of Saturn, and by us call'd Phenon, and by 
them Ny&urnus, comes to the Sign of Taurus, as it does 
once in the Time of thirty years, they, having been 
a long time pi = what is neceſſary for a ſolemn 
Sacrifice, and a long Voyage or Navigation, ſend forth 
thoſe, on whom the Lot falls, to row in that vaſt 
Sea, and make their Abode for a great while in for- 
reign Countreys. Theſe Mean then, being imbarqu'd 
and departed, meet with different Adventures, ſome in 
one manner, others in another. Now ſuch as have in 
ſafety paſs'd the Dangers of the Sea, go firſt aſhore in 
thoſe oppoſite Iſlands, which are inhabited by the Greeks, 
where they ſee, that the Sun 1s ſcarce hidden one full 
hour during the Space of thirty Days; and that this is 
their Night, of which the Darkneſs is but ſmall, as ha- 
ving a Twy-light from the going down of the Sun, nor 
unlike the Dawning of the Day ; that having continu'd 
there ninety Days, during which they are highly ca- 
reſs'd and honour'd, as being reputed and term'd holy 
Men, they are afterwards conducted by the Winds, 
and tranſported into the Ifle of Saturn, where there are 
no other Inhabitants bur themſelves, and ſuch as have 
been ſent thither before them. For cho' 'tis lawful for 
them, after they have ſery'd Saturz thirty years, to re- 
rurn home to their own Countries and Houſes, yet moſt 
of them chooſe rather to remain quietly there ; ſome, be- 
cauſe they are already accuſtom'd to the Place; others, 
becauſe without any Labour and Trouble, they have a- 
bundance of all things, as well for the offering of Sa- 


crifices, and holding Feſtival Solemunities, as to ſupport 
obs X 3 the 
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the ordinary Expences of thoſe, who are perpetually 
converſant in the Study of Learning and Philoſophy. 
For they affirm the Nature of the l{land,and the Mild- 
neſs of the Air, which envirous it, to be admirable ; and 
that there have been ſome Perſons , who intending to 
depart thence have been hindred by the Divinity or 
Genirg of the Place, ſhewing himſelf ro them, asto his 
familiar Friendsand Acquaintance,nor only in Dreams, 
and exterior Signs, bur alſo viſibly appearing to them 
by the Means of familiar Spirits and Dzmons, diſcour- 


ſing and converfing with them. Por they fay, that S4- - 


tur himſelf is perionally there, lying aſleep in the deep 
Cave of an hollow Rock, miniog like fine Gold, 7uprter 
having prepar'd Sleep inſtead of Fetters and Shackles, ro 
keep him from ſtirring: But there are on the Top 
of this Reck certain Birds, which fly down and carry 
him Azbroſia; thatthe whole Ifland 1s fill'd with an ad- 
mirable Fragrancy and Perfume, which is ſpread all 0- 
ver it, arifing from this Cave, as from an odoriferous 
Fouatain ; that theſe Dzzmons ſerve and miniſter to Sa- 
turn, having been his Courticrs and neareſt Attendants, 
when he held he Empire and exercigd Repal Authority 
cyer Men and Gods ; aad that having the Science of 
divining ſuture Occurrences, they of themſelves foretel 
many things; but the arcateſt, and of the Iigheſt Im- 
partance, when they return from affiſting Saturn, and 
reveal his Dreams ; for whatever Fup:ter premeditates, 
Saturn dreams; but his Aweakenings are Titamcal Paſhi- 
ons or Perturbations of the Soul in him. His Sleep 15 alto- 
gether, and #** the Royal and divine Nature pure 
and incontaminate in it {z1F. 

This Stranger then, having been brought thither, 
and thee ferving the God in Repoſe, and at his Eaſe, 
attain* to as great Skill in Aſtrology, as *tis poſſivie for 
any one to do, that has made the greateſt Progreſs 
in Gcometry. As for the reſt of Philoſophy, having 

Lyon 
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given himſelf co that, which is call'd Natural, he was 
{ciz'd with an extraordinary Deſire and Longing to vi- 
fit and (ce the great [land ; for fo they call the Conti- 
nent, inhabited by us. After therefore his thirty years 
were paſy'd, and his Succeſlors arriv'd, having taken 
leave of all his Relations and Friends, he pur to Sea, 
in other reſpeQts ſoberly and moderately equipp'd, bur 
having good ſtore of Voyage-Provilion in Veſſels of 
Gold. Now ore Day would not ſuffice to relate unto you 
in particular, what Adventures befel him, how man 
Nations he viſt: cd,thro how many Countreys he vaſs'd, 
how he ſearch*'d into Sacred Writings, and was inicia- 
ted in all holy Confraternitics and Religious Socierics, 
as he himſelf iccounted ic to us, exattiy particulariſing 
every thing. Bur give car, I pray vou, wo what con- 
cerns the pre! nt Diſpute. For he continu'd no ſmall 
time at Cart-/.2ge, a City, not a little alſo eſteem?'d by us, 
ſince the Litrudtion of the former, where he found 
certain ſa-1:d Skins of Parchment, which had been ſe- 
cretly convey'd thicher, when the o]d Town was fack'd, 
and had there long lain hidden under Ground. Now 
he told me, that of all the Gods which appear to us 
in Heaven, we ought chicfly ro honour the Moon, and 
earncſtly exhorted me to be diligent in venerating of 
her, as having the principal Influence and Dominion 0- 
yer our Lite. 

Ar thele things, when I was amaz'd, and entreated 
him to declare and explain them a lictle more fully to 
me : The Grecks, ſaid he, O Sylla, delzwver many things 
comerning the Gods,but they are xot always in the Right : 
for firſt, when they tell us, that there is a Ceres, ana 4 
Proſerpine, they ſay well ; but not [o well, when they fut 
them both in one and the [ame Place x for the one, to wit, 
Ceres, 1s oz the Earth, and the Lady and Miſtri(s of all 
earthly things;an1 the other,to wit, Prolerpine,;n the Moon, 
and is by thoſe that inhabit there, call'd Core and Peric- 
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phone : Perſephone, as beznug a Bringer of Light and 
Brightneſs;an4 Core, becauſe the Apple or Sight of the Eye, 
12 which th: Image of him, who looks into 1t ts repreſented, 
as the Brightne|s of the Sun appears tn the Moon , 1s by the 
Greek call'd Core. And as to what they [ay comerntng 
the Wanaring about of Ceres aud Proſerpina, ani they 
mutual (eeking of one another,there 1s 1 1t ſomewhat of Truth, 
for they long after each other,being ſeparated, and often em- 
brace 1n Shadow. And that this Core ts ſometrmes 1n 
Heaven and Light, and ſometimes tn Darkneſs and Night, 
7s 247 untrue; only there 1s ſome Error in the Computation 
of the Time ; for w3 ſee not ſix whole Months, but every 
fixth Month, or from ſix Months to fix Months, caught 
in the Shazlow by the Earth, as by her Mother ; and this 
really happens muhin frve Months, becauſe *tts mmfoſſible 
ſhe ſhould forſake Plato, being his Wife ; which Homer 
alſo covertly, but not unelegantly fignify'd, when he [atd, 


Intorh? Elyſtan Fields, Earth, urmoſt Bounds, 
The Gods will bring thee, ———— 


Fer he hs there plac'd the End and Bounaary of the Earth» 
where the Shadow ceaſes, and goes m2 farther- Now tanto 
that Place no withed or tmpurePer{on can have Acceſs. But 
good Folks, being after their Deceale carry'd thither, lead 
there indeed ancaſie and quiet but yet not a bleſſed and at- 
winz Life, till the ſecond Death. But what that is, O 
Sylla, ah we mot, for I am of my ſelf going to aeclare it 
19 you. 

The common Opinton, ana nhich maſt Perſons hold, is, 
that Man is a compound Subje.dy this they have reaſon to 
believe ;, but they are miſtaken in thinking him to be com- 
Pounded of twa Parts only, for they tmagin, that the Un- 
arrflanding is aPart of the Soul;but th:Unaerſtanairg as far 
exceeds the Soul.as th? Soul 15 better and druiner than the 
Body. Now this Compoſition of the Soul with the Under 
ſanding makes Reaſon and with the Borly Paſſion ; of _ 
Tn : t1 
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this is theBeginning or Principle of Pleaſure and Pain, and 
that of Vertue and Vice. Of thoſe three Parts.conjoyn'd and 
compatted together.the Earth has given the Body,the Moon 
the Soul, and the Sun the Underſtanding to the Generation 
of Man. * %* as therefore Brightneſs to the Moon. Now 
of the Deaths, we dy, the one makes Man two of three.and 
the other one of two. And the former tnaeed 1s tn the Regi- 
0n and Furiſaittion of Ceres,which 1s the Reaſon of our Sa- 
crificing to her. The Athenians alſo heretofore calld the 
Deceas'd AnwrreG, or Cerealians. As for the other 
Death, it Is in the Moon, or Region of Proſerpina. And 
as with the one the Terreſtrial, ſo with the other the Celeſtzal 
Mercury inhabits. This [uddenly,and with Force and Vio- 
lence plucks the Soul from the Body ; but Proſerpina mildly, 
and tn along time disjoyns the Underſtanding from the Soul. 
And for this Reaſon ts fhe call'd Moyoyaviis, that zs, Only 
begotten, or rather, Begetting one alone; for the better 
Part of Max becomes alone,when 1t is ſepar ated by her.Now 
both the one and the other happens thus according to Nature. 
"Tis ordatu'd by Fate,that every Soul, whether with or with» 
out Underſtanding,when gone out of the Body, ſhould wan- 
aer for a time, tho" 20t all for the | ameta the Region, ly- 
ing between the Earth and the Moon. For thoſe that have 
been unjuſt and diſſolute, [uffer there the Puniſhments, due 
to their Offences ;, but the good and Vertuous are there de- 
tarn'd till they are purify d,and have by Expiation purg'd 
out of thew all the Infeatons, they might hawe contratted 
from the Contagion of the Brdy,which 1s as it were the Aus 
thor of all Ewuil,living tn the mildeſt part of the Azr, call'd 
the Meadows of Pluto,where they muſt rematn for a certain 
prefixt and appornted time. And then, as if they were re- 
turning from a wanaring Pilgrimage or long Exile into their 
Country,they have a Taſte of Zoy, ſuch,as they principally re- 
cerye.who are initiated in ſacred Myſteries yatxt nath Trou- 
ble, Admiration and each ones proper and peculiar Hope. 
For it drives and chaſes out many Souls, nhich already lng 
aſter 
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after the Moon. Some take Pleaſure to be full below, and 
look yet agatn as it were downwards towards the bottom ; 
but thoſe, that are got on high, are there moſt ſecurely ſeat- 
ed. Firſt, They are, as Vittors.crown'd with Garlanas call d 
the Wings of Conſtancy,becauſe tn therr Lrwves they reſtrain d 
the unreaſonable and paſſible part of therr Soul, renaring it 
ſubje&t and obeatent to the Curb of Reaſon. Secondly, They 
reſemble tn Sight the Rays of the Sun. Thirdly, The Soul, 
which 1s thus rats'd on high, is there confirm'd and fortify'd 
by the Air, which is about the Moon, where it gathers 
Strength and Soltaity, as Iron and Steel do by their being 
temper d and plung'd in Water. For that, which was h1- 
therto rare and looſe, is compatted and made firm, and be- 
comes bright and tran{parent; ſo that 'trs nour:ſh'd with the 
leaſt Exhalation tn the. World. And this is what Heracli- 
rus -eant, when he [aid, that the Souls 13 Pluto's Region 
have ther Smell exceeding quick. 

Now they firſt ſee the Moons Greatne(s, Beauty and Na- 
ture, which 15 not ſimple and unmixt, but a Compoſition as 
tt were of Earth and Star. For as the Earth, mixt with 
Find and Moiſture, becomes ſoft ; and, as the Blood, tem- 
per'd with the Fleſh, gies 1t Senſe, ſo they ſay, that the 
Moon being mingled with an Ethereal Dutnteſſence,even to 
the wery bottom,rs antmated, becomes frunful and generative, 
and rs equally counterpots'd with Ponderoſity and Lightne|s. 
For even the World it ſelf betng compos d of [ome things, na- 
twrally mowing upwaras,and others,by Nature tenatyg down- 
waras, 1s exempt ſrom all local Motion or Change of Place, 
Theſe things alſo Xenocrates ſeems by a certatn atwine Rea- 
ſoning to hawe underſtood, having taken hrs firſt Light from 
Plato. For Plato it was, who firſt affirmd, that e very 
Star 7s compounied of Fire and Earth,by the meaxs of certain 
entermeadiate Natures,gtuen 12 Proportion; foraſmuch a5 n0- 
thing can be an Objett of human Sen(e, which h25 not 172 [ome 
Proporteon a mixture of Earth and Light. Now Xenocra- 
tes ays, that the Stars ard the Sun are compos d of Fare ”- 
tg 
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the firſt or primitive Solid ; the Moon of the ſecond Sold, 
and 11s own peculiar Atr ; and the Earth, of Water, Fire 
ani the thir.4 S1l1d. For neither ts the Solid alone by 1t 
ſelf, 22r the Rare alone by 1t ſelf, capable or ſuſceprible ofa 
Soul. And let thus much ſuffice for the Subſtance of the Moon. 
Now as to her Breath and Magnitude, 'trs not ſuch as 
the Geomet/1ictans deli, but manifoldly greater And ſhe 
ſeldom meaſures the Shadow of the Earth by her Greatneſs, 
zot becauſe it 75 (mall, but becauſe 1t adas moſt fervent Mo- 
tron, that fhe may quickly paſs the ſhady Place, carry;ng with 
her the Souls of the Bleſſed, which make haſle and cry. For 
wh:n they are tm the Shadow, they can no longer hear the 
Harmony of the Heavenly Bodies. And withal, the Souls of 
the Dam#d are from velay preſented to them,lamenting and 
wailing thro this Shadow. Wherefore alſo 1n Eclipſes, ma- 
Ay are wont t0 ring Veſſels of Braſs, and to make 4 noiſe and 
Clattering about theſe Souls. Moreover, that which ts call'd 
the Face of the Moon, affrights them, when they araw near 
it, ſeeming to them a dreadful and terrible Stght, whereas 
#ndeed 1t 1s n0t (0. But a5 our Earth has deep and great 
Bayes, one here running between Hercules's Pallars tnto 
the Land to us, and others without, as the Calpian, and 
thoſe about the Red Sea; ſo tn the Moon allo there are 
Hollows and great Depths. Now of theſe the greateſt thy 
call the Gulf of Hecare, where th: Souls periſh, or are pu- 
miſh'd according to the Ewils they atd or [uffer d whill 
they were here. The two others are little Straits, thro which 
the Soul muſt go ſomettmes to that part of the Moon, which 
zs towards Heaven, and ſometimes to that, which ts 10- 
wards Earth. Now that part of the Moon, which ts towards 
Heawen, is calPd the Ely(ian Fields ; and that which # 
towards Earth, the Fields of Proſerpina, not her that ts 
oppoſite to the Earth. Naw the Dzmons do not always ſlay 
mn the Moon,but ſometinnes deſcend down here below to have 
the Care and Supertatendenty of Oracles: They are a ſiſlant 
| an, 
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alſo,and joyn in celebrated ſublimeſt Ceremonies, having 
their Eye upon Miſdeeds,which they puniſh,and preſerving 
the Good as well in Perils of War, as of the Sea. Ani if tn 
the Performance of thisC harge they commit any Fault,etther 
thro' Anger.Fmvy,or any unjuſt Grace and Favor,they [mart 
for it ; for they are again thruſt down 10 the Earth, and tyd 
to Human Bodies. Now thoſe, who yere about Saturn, ſatd, 
that themſelves were [ome of the-vetter of theſe Dxmons, as 
were formerly thoſe, that wer? her:tofore in Crete call d 
Datyli Idzi, the Corybantes iz Phrygia, and the Tro- 
phoniades tz Lebadia, a City of Bxotia, and infinite 6 
thers in [everalPlaces of the Habitable Earth whoſe Names, 
Temples ani Honors contintte to this Day ; but the Powers 
of ſome fail,betng by a moſt happy Change tranſlated to anc- 
ther Place,which Tranſlations ſome obtain ſooner,others later, 
when theUnaerſtanding comes t2 be ſeparated from theSoul: 
whichSeparationts made by theLowe and Deſire 10 enjy the 
Image of the Sun, in which, and by which ſhines that ai- 
wine, deſirable and happy Beauty,which every other Nature 
differently long ifter.and ſechs,0ne after one manner another 
after another. For the Moon her [elf continually turns 
thro” the Deſire, ſhe has to 6: joyn'd with him. Thus the 
Nature of the Soul remains 1n the Mon, retaining only 
ſome Prints and Dreams of Life : And of this think 1t to 
have been well and truly [aid : 


The Soul, like to a Dream, flies quick away 


which it does not tmmediately.as [09n as it 1s ſeparated from 
the Body; but afterwards. when 1t 1s alone, and diwi.ted, 
from the Underſtanding. And of all,.that Homer even writ, 
there ts not any one Paſſage more divine than that in which 
ſpeaking of thoſe, wha are departed this Life, he ſays, 


Next theſe I ſaw Al:iaes Image move ; 


Himſelf is with th' Immortal Gods aboye, Py 
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For every one of us 1s neither Courage.nor Fear, nor Deſire, 
0 more then Fleſh or Flumors ;, but the Part, by rhich we 
think and underſtand: And the Soul, being moulded and 
form d by the Underſtanding,and it ſelf moulding and form- 
ing the Body,by embracing it on every ſide,recerves from it 
an Impreſſion and Form, jo that altho' it be ſeparated both 
from the Underſlanding and the Body, it nevertheleſs [0 re- 
tains ſtill its Figure and Semblance for a long ume, that it 
may with good right be call d its Image. 

And of theſe Souls, as I hawe already [atd, the Myonis 
the Element, becau{e Souls reſolve 19to her, as the Boates of 
the Deceaſed do tnto Earth. Thoſe tnaeed,who have been 
wertuous and honeſt, living a quiet ana philoſophical Life, 
without embrouling th:melves tn troubleſom Afﬀatrs, are 
quickly reſold, becauſe betng left by the Underſtanding and 
70 longer uſtzg corporealPaſions,they 1ncontinentlyvantſh a- 
way ; but the Souls of the Ambitious,ant |uch as have been 
buſy d mm Negotiations, of the Amorou5, and who have been 
addicted to Corporeal Pleaſures.as alſo of the Angry and Re- 
vengeful calling to mind the things they aid in their Lroes, 
as Dreams in their Sleep, walk wanaring about here and 
there, like that of Endymion becauſe therr Inconſtancy, 
and their beirg over ſubjet to Paſſions, tranſports them 
and draws them out of the Moon to another Generation not 
letting them reſt but slluring them, and calling them away. 
For there 15 nothing ſmall, ſtatd, conftint, and accordant, 
after that betrg forſaken by the Ur derſtandtrg, they come 
10 be [eiz'd by cor poreal Paſſnns. Ana 
of ſuch Souls, * deſtitute of all Reaſon * Inſtead of ienwet, 
and ſuffering them[elwes to be carry'd I cad ipigur. 
arayb y the proud Violence of all Paſ- 
ſuns, came and were bred afterwards the Tityi, and Ty- 
phons, and particularly thit Typhon, ho, hawing 6 
Force and Violence ſeiz'd the City of Delphi,overti1n'd t 
Sanituary of the Oracle there. Newerthele(s, aſter a long 
Trait of Time.the Moog: recettes iheſe Son's ard Os 
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them ; and the Sun tn{piring again, and ſowing Unader- 
ſtanding in their vital Faculty, makes them new Souls; and 
the Earth a third tme £rves them a Body. For ſhe gives 
nothing ( after Death ) of all that (hz takes to Generation : 
And the Sun takes nothing, but reſumes and recerves agatn 
the Upderſtanaing which he gave. tt the Moon gives 
and recerves, joyns and disjoyns. unites and jeparates,accord- 
ing to divers Faculties and Puwers ; of which the one ts 
nam llithyia or Lucina, to wit, that which joyas ; and 
th: other Arternis or Diana, to wit, that which ſeparates 
and divides. And of the thr:e fatal Goddeſſes or Parc, 
ſhe which ts calFd Atropos, z plac'd 13 the Sun, and gives 
the Priaciple of Generation ; and Clotho, betng loag'd tn 
the Moon, is ſhe who joyns, wangles and untes ; and the 
laſt, amid Lacheſis, zs on the Earth, where ſhe adas her 
helping Hand, and with her does Fortune wery much par- 
ticipate. For that which 1s without a Soul, 1s weak tn it 
ielf, and liable to be affetted by others ; the Underſtanatrg 
7s Soveratgn over all the reſt, and cannot be made to (iffer 
by any. Now the Soul is a certarn muddle thing, mixt 
of them both z as the Wicon was by God made and crea- 
ted a Compoſition and Mixture of things high and low, ha- 
wvirg the ſame Proportion to the Sun, as the Earth has 10 


7p 
This, ſaid Sylla, is what I underſiood from this Gueſt 
of mine, who was a Stranger, and a Traveller ; and 
this, he ſaid, he learnt from the Demons, wo lerv'd 
and miniſtred ro Saturn. And you, O Lamprias, may 
take my Relation in iuch part as you pleaſe. 


Plu- 
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Vol. V. 


Of Fate. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek Ly A. G. Gent. 


Will endeavour, my deareſt P:ſo, to ſend you my 

Opiuton concerning Fate, written with all the clear- 

nels and compendiouſnels I am capable of ; ſince 

you, who are not ignorant how cautious I am of 
writing, tavc thought fir to make it the Subject of 
your Requelt. You are firſt then to know, that this 
word ( Fate) is ſpoken, taken and underſtood, two man- 
ner of ways ; the one, as it is in an Action; the other, 
as it is a Subſtance. Firſt therefore, as *tis an Action, 
Plato has under a Type deſcrib'd ir, ſaying thus in his 
Dialogue, entitled Pherus : As this 7s a Santion of 
Adraitca, or an inevitable Ordinance, that whatever Sout 
berng an Attendant on God : And in his Treatiſe, call'd 
Timens,The Laws,xhich God tn the Nature of the Unrverſc 
hz eſtabliſh'd for immortal Souls. And in his Book of a 
Common-weal, he ſays, That Fate 7s the Speech of the Vir- 
gin Lacheſis, who zs the Daughter to Neceſſity. By which 
Sentences he not Tragically, but T heologically, ſhews 
us, what his Sentim*nts are in this matter. Now, it 
any one, perhaps taking again the forc-cited — 
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would have them exprels'd in more familiar Terms, 
the Deſcription in Phearus may be thus cxplain'd : That © 
Fate zs 4 dtvine Sentence, intranſgreſſible through a Cauſe 
which cannot be atveſted or hindred. And according to 
what he has ſaid in his Times, *Tis a Law en{utng on the 
Nature of the Untverſe, according to which all things that 
are done, are trun[atted. For this does Lacheſis effect, 
who is indeed the Daughter of Neceſlity, as we have 
both already relared, and ſhall yer better underſtand by 
that, which will be ſaid in the Progreſs of our Diſcourle, 
Thus you ſee, what Fate is, when 'tis taken for an 
Action bur, as it is a ſubſtance, it ſeems to be the uni- 
verſal Soul of the World, and admits of a threefold 
Diſtribution $ the firſt Deſtiny being that which errs 
not; the ſecond, that which is thought to err ; and 
the third, that, which being uncer the Heaven, is con- 
yerſant about the Earth. Of theſe the higheſt is call'd 
Cloths, the next Atropos, and the loweſt Lacheſis, who, 
receiving the celeſtial Influences and Efficacies of her 
Siſters, tranſmirs and raſtens them to the terreſtrial 
things, which are under her Government. Thus have 
we declar'd, what is to be ſaid of Pate, taken as a 
Subſtance, what it is, what are its Parts, after what 
manner it is, how it is ordain'd, and how it ſtands; 
both in reſp2Ct to it ſelf, and to us; but as to the 
Particularities of theſe things, there is another Fable in 
his Common-weal, by which they are in ſome meaſure 
covertly infinuated, and we our fſelyes have in the 
beſt manner we can, cndeayour'd to explain them to 
you. 

Burt we now once agaia turn our Dilcourfe to Fate, as 
it 1s an Action : For concerning this ic is, that there are 
ſo many Natural, Moral and Logical Queſtions. Having 
cherefore already in ſome ſort {ufficiently defin'd what ir 
1s, we are now in the nzxt place to ſay ſomething of 


its Quality, although ic may co many ſeem abſurd. I 
lay 
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ſay then, that Fate, th& comprehending as it were in 
a Circle the Infinity of all thoſe things, which are and 
have been from infinite times; and ſhall be to infinite 
Ages, is not it ſelf infinice, bur determinate and finite ; 
for ncither Law, Reaſon, nor any other divine thing 
can be infinite. And this you will the beiter uhder- 
ſtand, if you conſider the Total Revolution, and the 
univerſal Time, when the ſwiftne(s of the cighr Peri- 
ods, that is, of the eight Spheres, having, as Tieus 
ſays, finith*d their Conrſr,; retura to one and the ſame 
Point, being meaſur'd by the Circle of The ſame, whicit 
goes always after one manner. For in this Reaſon 
which is finite and dererrminare, ſhall all things, which as 
well in Heaven as in Farth conſiſt by Neceiliy from 
above, be reduced to the ſame Scituation, and reftor'd 
again to their firſt Beginning. Wherefore the only 
Habitude of Heaven, ordain'd in all things, as well ir 
regard of it (elf, as of the Earth ; and all terreſtrial mat= 
ters ſhall again, after long Revylurions, one day :erurn ; 
and thoſe things, thar in order follow after, and being 
lIink'd rogether in a Continuirv, are maintain'd 12 their 
Courſe, ſha]] conſequently allo every one of chem de- 
liver what ic brings by Necetiity. Now for the better 
clearing of this matter, ler us ſuppale, that all what- 
ever isin us, or about us, happers and is wrovgat by 
the Courſe of the Heavens and heavenly Influences, ag 
being entirely the cfficient Cauſe both of my writing, 
what I row write, and of your dcing allo what yout 
at prefem do, and in the ſame manncr as you do 1t; 
Hereafrer then, when the ſame Cauſe fall return; we 
ſhall do the ſame things we now do, and in the ſame 
manner, and ſhall again become the fame Men ; and 
ſa it will be with all others. And that which follows 
after, ſhall alſo happen by the following Cauſe ; and. 
m brief, all things that ſhall happen in every one of 
thele univerſal Reyolutions,, ſhall again — the 
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ſam? by this it appears, as we have alrcady faid be- 
foe, that Fate, being in ſome ſort infinite , is neverthe. 
lels determinate and finite ; and it may be alſoin ſome 
ſort ſeen and comprehended, as we have farther ſaid, 
that 1t is as it were a Circle; for as a Motion of a 
Circleis a Circle, and the Time that Meaſures ir, 
is alſoa Circle; fothe Reaſon of things which are done 
and happen in a Circle, may be juſtly eſteem'd and 
call'd a Circle. 

This therefore, tho there ſhould be nothing elle, 
almoſt ſhews us, what ſort of thing Fate 1s, but not 
particularly, or in eyery reſpe&t. What kind of thing 
then is It in its own form? It is, as far as one can 
compare it, like to the Civil or Politic Law. For 
firſt it commands the moſt part of things, it not all, 
at leaſt by Sappoſution; and then it comprizes, as far as 
is potiible for ir, all things that belong to the Public 
in general; and the better romake you underſtand both 
the one ard the other, we muſt ſpecity them by an 
Example. The Civil Law ſpeaks and ordains in gene- 
ral of a valiant Man, and alſo of a Deſcrter- and a 
Coword, and in the ſame manner of others; now this is 
not ro mike the Law ſpeak of this or that Man in par- 
ticular , bur principally tro propoſe ſuch things, as are 
univerſal or general, and conſequently, ſuch as fall 
under them. For we may very well fay, that 'tis le- 
ga] to reward this Man for having demean'd himſelt 
valiantly, and to puniſh that Man for flying from his 
Colors;becauſe the Law has virtually,tho' not in expreſs 
rerms,and particularly, yet in ſuch general ones,as they 
are comprehended under, ſo determin'd of them. As 
the Law, if I may fo ſpeak, of Phiſicians and Ma- 
ſters of corporal Exerciſes potentially comprehendspar- 
ticular and ſpecial things within the general; ſo the 
Law of Nature, determining firſt and principally gene- 
ral Matters, ſ{ccondarily and coſequentially 1 
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ſach, as are particular. Thus, general things being 
decreed by Fate, particular and individual things may 
alſo in ſome ſort be (aid to be {o, becaule they are fo 
by Conſequence with the general. But perhaps ſome 
on? of thoſe, who more accurately examin, and more 
ſubtily ſearch into theſe things,may fay on the contrarv, 
that particular and individual things precede the Com- 
poſition of general tizings, and that the general is ga- 
ther'd for the particular ; now that, for which another 
thing is, always goes before that, which is for it. 
Nevertheleſs this is not the proper Place to treat of this 
Difficulty ; bur *tis ro be remitted to another. How- 
eyer, that Fate comprehends not all things clearly and 
expreſly, but only tuch, as are uniycrſal and general, 
let it paſs for 'reſoly'd on at preſent, as we!l for what 
we have alrcady ſaid a little bctore, 25s for what we 
ſhall ſay hereafter. For that, which is finite and 
determinate, agreeing properly with divine Providence, 
is ſeen more in univerſal and general things, than ir 
particular; ſuch therefore is the divine Law, and al- 
{o the Civil ; but Infinity conſiſts in Particulars and I:- 
diyiduals. 

Afﬀer this we are to declare, what this Term, By 
Sppoſition, means; for 'tis to be thought, that Fate 
is alſo ſome ſuch thing. That then is (aid to be by 
Suppoſition, which is nor ſer down of ic ſelior abſolutely, 
but as truly ſuppos'd and joyn'd to another ; wh ch 
ſ1gnifies a Suit and Conſequence. An1 ts is 8 Santtron of 
Adraſtea, or an tncvit able Oy ainancethat whatewer So, 
being anAlttendant on God, fhall ſee any thing of Truth. 
ſhall ill another Revolution be exempt from Puitfhment and 
f tt can always do the [amet ſhall newir [fox any Dam- 
mage, Thus vou ſee, wiat is meant by this Expre( 
l1on, By Suppoſition, avid alfo univerſally. Now thar 
Fate is ſome ſuch thing is clearly mmaniteft, as well 


'rom its Subſtance, as from its Natrae. For itiscuI'd 
= "F1peanpuyn, 
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"Eywepwiyn, a5 being weowvn, that 15, dependent and link'd 
and it is a Sanction or Law, becauſe things are therein 
ordain'd and diſpos'd conſequentiaily, as is uſual in Ci- 
vil Government. 

We ought in the next plac? to con(tder and treat of 
mutual Relation and AﬀeCtion ; that is, what Reference 
and ReſpeCt Fate has to Devine Providence, what to 
For tune, what allo to that, which zs 17 our Power, what 
ro Conttngent, and other ſuch like things; and fur- 
thermore we are to determine, how far, and in what it 
is true or falſe, that Al things happen and are done by, or 
according to, Fate : For, if the Meaning is, that all things 
are comprehended and contain'd in Fate, it mult be 
granted, that this Propoſition is true ; and it any would 
farther haye it ſo underſtood, that all things, which 
are done amongſt Men, on Earth, and in Heaven, 
are plac'd in Fate, let this alſo paſs as granted for the 
preſent ; bur if, as the Exprefficn ſeems rather to im- 
ply, the Being doge by, or according to, Fate, fignifics not 
all things, but that, which is a Conſequent, and de- 
pendent on it, then 1t muſt not be ſaid or granted, that 
all things happen and are done by, and according to, 
Fate; rho? all things are fo according to Fate, as to be 
compris'd in it. For all things, that the Law ccmpre- 
hends, and of which it ſpeaks, are not legal, or accord- 
ing to Law ; for it comprchends Treaſon, it treats of 
the cowardly Running away from ones Colors in time 
of Battle, of Adultery, and many other ſuch like things, 
of which it cannot be ſaid , that any one of them is 
lawful. Neither indeed can I affirm of the performing 
a valorouz Act in War, the killing of a Tyrant, or 
the doing any other vertuous deed, that it is Jegal; 
becauſe that only is proper to be call'd legal, which is 
commanded by the Law. Now if the Law commands 
theſe things, how can they avoid being Rebels againſt 
the Law, and Tranſgreſſors of it, who neither p_—_— 
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valiant Feats of Arms, kill Tyrants, nor do any other 
ſuch remarkable Ads of Vertue? And if they are 
Tranſgreflors of the Law, why is ir not juſt, they 
ſhould be puniſh'd ? Bur it this 1s not reaſonable, it muſt 
then be allo confeſs'd, that theſe things are not legal, or 
according to Law ; but that legal, and accordingto Law, 
is only that, which is particularly preſcrib'd, and expre(- 
ly commanded by the Law, in any Aion whatſo- 
ever. In like manner thoſe things only are fatal, and 
according to Fate, which are the Conſequences of Cauſes 
preceding in the divine Diſpoſition. So that Fate in- 
deed comprehends all things, which are done; yet 
many of thoſe things, that are comprehended in ir, and 
almoſt all, char precede, ſhould nor, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, be pronounc'd to be fatal, or according to Fate. 
Thele things being ſo, we are next in order to ſhew, 
how that, which is in us, to wit, Free-will, Fortune, Poſ- 
ſible, Contixgent, and other like things, which are plac'd 
amongſt the antecedent Cauſes, can conſiſt with Fate, 
and Fate with them ; for Fate, as it ſeems, compre- 
hends all things, and yet all theſe things do not hap- 
p2n by Neceflity, but every one of them according to 
the Principle of its Nature. Now the Nature of the 
Poſſible is to preſubliſt, as the Genus, and go befurethe 
Contingent ; and the Contingent, as the Matter and Sub- 
ie&t, is to be preſuppos'd ro that, which rs in us; and 
that, which is tn us, or our Free-will ought, as a Maſter, 
to make ule of the Contimeent ; and Fortune intercurs 
between that, which 7s in us, or our Free-will, thro' the 
Property of the Contingent, which isto encline t9 either 
Part. Now you will more caſfily apprehend, waat has 
been ſaid, if you ſhall confder, that every thing, which 
is generated, and the Generation it (elt is not done with- 
our a generative Faculty or Power, ard the Power 1s not 
without a Subſtance; as for example neither the Crexe- 
ration of Man, nor that, which is generated, 1s without 
a Power ;, but this Power is about Man, and Man bim- 
| Y 3 felt 
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ſelf is the Subſtance. Now the Power or Facultyis be- 
rween the Subſtance, which is the Powerful, and the 
Gencration and the thing Gezerated,which are both Poſ- 
fibles. There being then thele three things, the Power, 
the Powerful, and the Poſſible, before the Poxer can ex- 
iſt, the Powerful muſt of neccthry be preſuppos'd, as its 
Subject, and the Power muſt alſo necciTarily fubſiſt be- 
fore the Poſſib/e, By this DeduCtion then may in ſome 
meaſure be undcrſiood and declar'd, what is ment by 
Poſſible, which may be thus grolsly defin'd : Poſſible is 
that which Porey is able to produce; or yet more cx- 
actly, it ro this ſame there be added, Provided there 
be n:thing from without co hinder or obſiruCt ir.Now 
of Pof/ible things there are ſome, which can never be 
hind:ed, as are thoſe in Heaven, to wit, the Riſing 
and Setting of the Stars, and the like to theſe ; bur 0- 
chers may indeed be empeach'd, asare the moſt part of 
human things, ard maby alfo of thoſe, which are done 
in the Air. The ficft, as being done by Neceſſity, are 
cali'd Neceſſary; the.cthers,which may fall one way or 
other,are call d Corttneent ; and tacy may both thus be 
deictib'd. The Necetlary Potlible is that, whoſe con- 
rraty is Impoſizle ;and the . Contingent Poſſible is that 
whoſe contrary is alſo Poſſtole. For that the Sun ſhould 
ſer 1s a thing botiy Neceſſary and Poſſible, for as much 
as 'tis contrary to this; that the Sun ſhonld nor ſer, 
which is 17:/9//45le 5 bur that, when the Sun 1s ſer, there 
ſhould be Raain,or not Rain,both the one and the other, 
is Poſſible a12dContineert. And then again of things conrin- 
gent lome happen otcener,others rarely and not fo often: 
others fall our equally or inditterently, as: well the one 
way as the other even as it happens. Now 'tis manifeſt,that 
thoſe are contrary to one another.to wit,thoſe which fall 
out oftner,co thoſe, which happen but ſeldom,and,they 
are b2th for the moſt part in Natural things ; but that 
which haprens equally, as much one way as another 
#5 1a ys. For that under the Dog it ſhould be _ 
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hot or cold the one oftner, the other (eldomer.,are both 
things Subje&t to Nature ; but to walk, ard not to 
walk, and in all ſuch things,of which both the one and 
the other are ſubmitted to the Free well of Man, are 
ſaid to betn us,& our Eleftion,but rather more generally 
tobein us. For there are two ſorts of this Berpg 12 us : 
the one, which proceeds from ſome ſudden Paſlion and 
Motion of the Mind, as from Anger, or Pleaſure ; the 
other from theDiſcourſe and Judgment ofReaſon which 
may properly be ſaid to be in our Election. And ſome 
Reaſon there is, that this Poſ/tle and Contingent, which 
is ſaid to be1z 1s, and according to our Free will, ſhould 
not be call'd in other ReſpCfts the ſame; for in re- 
ſpeft of the Future *tis ſtill'd Poſſu5le and Contingent ; 
and in reſpect of the Preſent *tis nam'd Iz vs, and in 
our Free will. So that theſe things may thus be defin's: 
The Contingent is that, which is koth it ſelf, and its 
contrary Poſſible ; and That which 1s :n ws, is cither parc 
of the Contingent, to wit, that which is preſently in 
doing according to our Wiil. Thus have we in a 
manner declar'd, that the Poſjtble in the Orcer of Na- 
ture precedes the Contingent, and that the Contingent 
ſubſiſts before That,which 1s tn us ; as allo what each of 
them 1s, whence they ate fo nam'd, and what are the 
Qualities, adjoyn'd or appezrtataing to rhem. 

{c now remains, that we txaat of Fortune and Caſnal 
Adventure, and whatever elſe is to be conſidered with 
them. -tis therefore certain, that Fortune is a Cauſe : 
Now of Cauſes there are ſome, which are Cauſes of 
themſelves and by themſelves, and other by Ancidenr. 
Thus for Example, the proper Caule by it ſelf of an 
Houle or of a Ship is the Art of the Maſon, the Car- 
pznter, or the Shipwright ; but by Accident Mulic, 
Geometry, and whatever elſe may happen to be join'd 
with the Art of building Houſes or Ships, in re{p:Ct ci- 
ther of the Body, the Soul, or any exterior things. 
Whence it appears that the Cauſe by it ſelf muſt 
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needs be determinate, certain, and one ; but the Cauſes 
by Accident are never one and the ſame but infinite and 
undetermin'd: for many, nay infinite Accidents,wholly 
different one from the other,may be in one and the ſame 
Sabje&t. This Caule therefore by Accident, when it is 
found in a thing, that is done for ſome End, and thar 


1s in our Free-1;f and Eleion, is then call'd Fortuze : 


as is the finding a Treaſure , while one 1s digging 3 
Ditch, or making an Hole to plant a Tree; or the 
doing or ſuffering ſome cxtraordinary thing, whilſt 
one is flying, following, or otherwiſe walking, or on- 


Iy tw'nicg about,provided it be not for the ſake of that | 


which happens,but for ſome other Imention. Hence it is, 
that ſome of the Ancients have declar'd Fortune to be 
a Cauſe unknown, and that cannot be foreſeen by the 
Diſcourſe of human Reaſon. But accordrrg to the Pla- 
zonics , who have appreach'd yer nearer to the true 
Reaſon of it, *ts thus defin'd : Fortne is a Cauſe by 
Accident in thoſe things, which are done for ſome End, 
ard which are in our Eleftion: and aficrwards they 
add, that *(i3 unforeſeen and unknown to rize Diſcourſe 
of human Reaſon : although that, which is rare and 
ſtrange, appears allo by the ſame means to be in this 
kind of Cauſe by Accident. But what this is, if *cis 
not {ufficiently evidenc'd by the Oppoſitions and Diſpu- 
rations made againſt ic,,.will at Jeaſt moſt clearly be 
{cen by what is written in Plato's Phedo, where you 
wili find theſe words: P. H. Have you not heard, how, 
and tz what manner the Judgement paſs d ? E. H. Yes tn- 
deed : for thre came one, and told us of it: at which we 
mwondred very much thatythe Judgment hating been gruen 
long before, he ay'd a great while after. And what, Oh 
Phzdo. might be the Cauſe of it? P.H. It was a Fortune 
which hapned to him, Oh Echecrates : for it chanc'd.that 
theDay tcfore the Judement the Prow of the Galley, which 
the Athenians [end ev'ry year 101th Iſl: of Delos. was crown'd. 
In which Diſcourſe jc is to be oblery'd, that the Ex- 
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preflion, Which hapned-to him, is not ſimply to be under- 
ſigod by Which was done,or Whichcame to paſs, but much 
rather by which befel thro' the Concurrence of many 
Cauſes togerher, one being done againſt another. For 
the Prieſt crown'd the Ship, and adorn'd it with Gar- 
lands for another End and Intention, and not for the 
fake of Socrates; and the Judges alſo had for ſome other 
Cauſe condemn'd him. Bur the Event and Accident 
was very ſtrange, and of ſuch a Nature, that it might 
very well ſeem ro have been effeCted by the Providence 
either of ſome human Creature, or rather indeed of 
ſome Superior Powers. And ſo much may ſuffice as 
tothe Definition of Fortune, by which we have ſhewn, 
that it muſt of neceſhity ſubſiſt with ſome one of thoſe 
Contingent things, which are meant for ſome End 
whence alſo it has its.* Name; and 

* Being call'd and we have farther taught, that 
Tiyn arms 7s there muſt be fuſt ſome Subje& 
TU ein, of ſuch things, as are in Us and our 

Free will. 

But Chaxceor Caſual Adwynture is of a larger Extentthan 
Fortune, which it comprehends; and alſo ſeveral other 
things, which may of their own Nature happen ſometimes 
one way, ſometimes another, And thus, as it appears by 
the Derivation of its Nature,which is in Greek '*Aurluanr, 
Chance is that which happens inftcad of another, when 
that which 1s ordinary happens not, but another in 
ics Place, ſuch as Cold in the Dog-days ſeems to be ; 
for it is ſometimes then cold, and nat in vain nor ** 
Once for all, as that which zs tz us, and arbitrary, is a 
part of Coxtingent, ſo Fortune is a part of Chance Or 
falual Adventure, and both the two Events are con- 
joyn'd and dependent on the one and the other, to wit, 
Chance on Contingent, and Fortune on That, which 75 1n 
*, and arbitrary, and yet not on all, bur on what is 
1a our EleQtion, as we baye aligady (aid, | WR 
ance 
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Chance is common to things inanimate, as welt agro 
thoſe which are animated ; whereas Fortune 1s proper 
to Man only, who has his Actions voluntary. Andan 
Argument of this is, that to be fortunate and to be 
happy arethought to be one and the ſame thing : Now 
Happineſs is a certain Well-doing, and Well-doing is 
proper only to Man, and to him perfeCt. Theſe then 
are the things which are compris'd in Fate; to wit, 
Contingent, Poſſible, Eleftton ;, That, which is 1n us, 


Fortune, Chance, and their AdjunQts, as are the things / 


ſignifty'd by theſe words Perhaps and Peradventure: 
All which indeed are contain'd in Fate, yer none of 
them is fatal. 

It now remains, that we diſcourſe of Diw1ze Prowy- 
dence, and ſhew how it comprehends even Fate it (elf. 
The ſupreme therefore and firſt Prowzagence is the Under: 
ſtanding, or, if you had rather, the Will of the firſt 
and ſovereign God, doing good to every thing thart is 
in the World, by which all divine things have uniyer- 
{ally and throughout been moſt excellently and moſt 
wiſely ordain'd and diſpos'd. The ſecond Provedeme 
is that of the ſecond Gods, who go thro” the Heaven, 
by which temporal and mortal things are orderly and 
regularly generated, and which pertains to the Conti- 
nuation 'and Preſervation of every kind. The third 
may probably be call'd the Providexce and Procutarion 
of the Demons, which, being plac'd on the Earth, 
are the Guardians-and Overſeers of human Actions 
This threefold Prowidexcetherefore being ſeen, of which 
the firſt and fipreme is chiefly and principally ſo nam'd, 
we ſhall not be afraid to ſay, altho* we may in this 
ſeem ro contradiCt rhe Sentiments of ſome Philoſophers, 
that all things are done by Fate and by Providence, but 
not alſoby Nature. But ſome are done according to 
Providence, and that different, theſe according to one, 
thoſe according to another, add ſome — to 
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Fate ; and that Fate is altogether according to Prowir 
dence; Providence in no wile according to Fate. But 
let this Diſcourſe be underſtood of the firſt and Su- 
pream Prowidence. Now that, which is done accord- 
ing to another, whateyer it is, is always poſterior to 
that, according to which it is done : As that, which 
is according to the Law, is after the Law, and thar, 
which is according to Nature, after Nature; ſo that, 
which is according to Fate, is after Fate, and muſt 


' conſequently be more new and modern. Wherefore 


ſupream Providence is the moſt ancient of all things, 
except him, whoſe Will or underſtanding it is, to wit, 
the Sovereign Author, Maker and Father of all things. 
Let us therefore, ſays Timaus, #i/courſe for what cauſe the 
Creator made and fram'd this Machine of the Untoer(e. 
He was good, and tn him that ws good, there can newer be 
imprinted or tngenared any Envy agataſt any thing. Betng 
therefore wholly free from this, he deſur'd that all things 
ſhould, as far as it is poſſible, reſemble himſelf. He there- 
fore who aumits this to have been chiefly the moſt principal 


' ani proper Original of the Generation and Creation of the 


World, as it has been deliver d to us by wiſe Men, recetves 
that which 7s moſt r1ght. Þor God, who defir'd that all 
things ſhould be good, and nothing, as far as poſſibly mitght 
be, evil, taking thus all that was viſible, reſtleſs a5 1t was, 


' and moving raſhly and confaſedly, reduc'd it from Diſorder 
' toOraer, eſteeming the one to be altogether better than the 0- 


ther. For tt neither was nor ts convement for him, who ts 
2 all perfeftion good, to make any thing that ſhould ziot be 
very excellent and beautiful. | his there- 

fore, and-all that * follows, eyen to his * For i, 5ue I 
Diſputation conceraing human Souls, read imuere. 

15 to be underſtood of the firſt Prows- 

aence, which in the beginning conſticured all things. At- 
terwards he ſpeaks thus : Having fram'd the Univerſe, 
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he ordain'd Souls equal in number to the Stars, and diſtre. 
buted ty each of them one, and having ſet them,as it were, 
tz a Charzot.ſhew'd the Nature of the Univerſe,and appoint- 
ed them the Laws of Fate. Who then will not believe, 
that by theſe Words heexpreſly and manifeſily declares 
Fate to beas it were, a Foundation and political Con- 
ſtitntion of Laws, fitred for the Souls of Men. Of 
which he alſo afterwards renders the Caulc. 

As for the {econd Prowidence, he thus in a manner 
Egnifics ir. ſaying, Having preſcrib'd them all theſe Laws, 
to the ed, that if there ſhould aſt:rwards happen any fault, 
be might be exempt from being the Cauſe of any of their 
Male, he aijpers'd ſome of them upon the Earth, ſome tt 
to the Moon, and ſome into the other Inſtruments of Time. 
And after this Diſperſion h» gave tn charge tothe young Gods 
the making of human Bodies, and the making up and ad- 
atng whatever ws wanting and deficient in human Souls 
end that after they bad pertetted whatever is adberent and 
conſequent to this, they ſhould rule and govern 13 the beſt 
wanner they poſſibly could, this mortal Creature, to the end 
: ſhould not be the Cauſe of its own Exyils. For by theſe 
'Words, that he might be exempt from being the Cauſe of 
any of their Malice, he moſt clearly ſignifies the Caule 
of Fate ; and the Order and Office of the young Gods 
manifeſts the ſecond Prozudence; and it ſcems allo in 
ſome ſort to have touch'd a little upon the third, it 
he therefore eſtabliſh'd Laws and Ordinances, that he 
might be exempt from being the cauſe of any of their Ma- 
kce. For God, who is free from all Malice, has no 
need of Laws or Fate; but every one of theſe petty 
Gods, drawn by the Prowidence of him who has en- 
gendred them, performs what belongs to his Office. 
Now that this is true and agreeable to the Opinion of 
Plato, theſe Words of the Lawgiver, ſpoken by him 
in his Book of Laws, ſeem to me to give ſufficient 
Teftimony. If there were any Man ſo (ufficient by Na- 
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ture, or by arvine Fortune ſo happily engenared and torn, 
that he coula comprehend this, he would have no need of 
Lans.to command him : For there zs not any Law or Ordz- 
nance.more worthy and powerful than knowledg; nor us it fit, 
that he.who is truly and really free by Nature, ſhould be a 
Subjeft or Slawe to any one.but he ought to command all. 1 
therefore do for mine own part thus underſtand and in- 
terpret this Sentence of Plato : T here being a three- 
fold Providence z the firlt, as having engendred Fate, 
does in ſome ſort comprehend it : the ſecond, having 
been cngendred with Fate, 1s witit it totally compre. 
hended and embrac'd by the firſt ; the third,as having 
been engendred after Fate, is comprekended by it in 
the lame manner as are That, which z5 13 us, and For- 
tune, as we have alrcady ſaid. For they, whom the Aj- 
fiſtance of a Dxzmons Power aves ard, are thoſe (lays So- 
crates, declaring to Theages, what is the inevicable Or- 
dinance of Aaraſtea) whim you alſo mean : for they grow 
and come forward with Feed. In which words, what he 
ſays of a Dz#20x5 atding , fome is to be aſcrib'd ro the 
third Providence ; and the growing and coming forward 
with Feed to Fate. In brit, *ts nc obſcure or doubr- 
ful, but this alſo is a kird of Fate. And perhaps it 
may be found much more probable, .rhat the ſecond 
Prozaudence is alſo comprehended under Fate ; and in- 
deed all things, that are dove: lince Fate, as a Sub- 
ſtance, has been rightly by us divided into three Parts. 
And the Diſcourſe of the Chain comprehends che 
Revolutions of the Heavens in the Numbers and Rank 
of thoſe things,which happen by Sup} ojtt:on , but cor- 
cerning theſe things I will not much contend, to wir, 
whether they ſhould be call'd Hapning by Suppoſition, 
cr rather Conjuyn'd with Fate, the precedent Cauſe 
and Commander of Fate being alio faral. Our Opint- 
on then, to ſpeak compndiovily, is ſuch. Pur the con- 
trary Sentiment does not Only i clude all thi gs in 
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Fate, but arms them all to be done by and according 
to Fate. Now all things according to the Oimer, and that 
which accords to another, 'ris clear, that ic is alſo the g. 
ther. According to this Opinion then Contingent is (aid 
co be the firſt; and, That which zs in us, the ſecond, 
and the third Fortune and Chance, and whatever dependy 
on them; Praiſe, Blame, and whatever depends on 
them, the fourth ; the fifth and laſt of all may be ſaid 
to be Prayers to the Gods, with their Services and Ce. 
remonies. 

For the reſt, as to thoſe which are call'd 74le ani 
Harveſt Arguments, and that which is nam'd Beſide or 
againſt Deſtiny, they are indeed but vain Subtleties and 
captious Sophilms according to this Diſcourſe, But 
according to the contrary Opinion, the firſt and 
principal Concluſion ſeems to be, that there is no- 
thing done without a Cauſe, but that all things de- 
pend upon antecedent Cauſes; the ſecond, that the 
World 1s govern'd by Nature, and that it conſpires, 
conſents, and is compatible with it ſclf; the third 
ſeems rather to be Teſtimonies; of which the firſt 
is Divination, approv'd by all forts of People, as be- 
ing truly in God ; the ſecond is the Equanimiry and 
Patience of wiſe Men, who take mildly, and bear pa- 
tiently whatever befals, as hapning by divine QOrdi- 
nance, and as it ought; the third 1s the Speech, ſo 
common and uſual in every ones Mouth, to wit, that 
every Propoſition is true or falſe. Thus have we 
contracted this Diſcourſe into a {mall Number of ſhore 
Articles, that we might in few words comprehend the 
whole Matter of Fate. ** Into which a Scrutiny ought 
to be made, and the Reaſorss of both Opinions to be 
weigh'd with a moſt exact Balance; but we are now 
coming to diſcuſs Particulars #**** 
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Plutarch's Natural Oneſtions. 


Tranſlated by R. Brown, M. L. 


Har is the reaſon, that Sea-water nou- 
riſhkesnot Trees? ts irnat for the ſame 
reaſon, that it nouriſhes not earthly 
Animals? For Plato, Anaxagoras and 

Democritus think, Plants are earthly Animals. Nor, 

though Sea-water be aliment to marine Plants, as it is to 

Fiſhes, will ic therefore nouriſh earthly Plants, ſince it 

can neicher penetrate the Roots, becaule of its groſlnels, 

nor aſcend, by reaſon of its weight ; for this, among 
many other things, ſhews Sea-water to be heavy aad 
terrene, becaule it more eaſily bears up Ships and Swim- 
mers. Or is ir, becauſe drought is a great Enemy to 

Trees> And Sea-water is of a drying faculty ; upon 

which account Salt reſiſts Putrefaftion, and the Bodies 

of ſuch as waſh in the Sea, are preſently dry and rough. 

Or is ic, becauſe Oyl is deſtructive to earthly Plants, 

and kills things anointed with ic > But Sea- water par- 

ticipates of much fatneſs ; for it burns together with 1t. 

Wherefore when Men would quench Fire, we torbid 


them to throw on Sea-water. Or is it becauſe Sca-water 
is 
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is not fit to drink, and it is bitter (as Arrſtotle ſays) 
through a mixture of aduſt Earth 2 For a L:x:wvimm is 
made by the falling of Aſhes into Sweet-water, and 
the diflolution ejeAs and corrupts what was good and 
potable, as in us Men, Fevers convert the Humors into 
Bile. As for what Woods and Plants Men talk of grow. 
ing in the Red-Seca, they bear no Fruit, but are nouriſh'd 
by Rivers, caſting up much Mud ; therefore they 
grow not at any great diſtance from Land, but very, 
near to It. 

Why co T rees and Seeds thrive better with Rain than 
with Watring ? Whether is it becauſe (as Lats thinks) 
ſhowers parting the Earth by the violence of their fall, 
make vaſlages, whereby the Water may more eafily 
penetrate to the Root > This cannot be true, but Laztys 
neyer conl1dered, that Marſh- Plants, as Cats-tail, Pond- 
weeds and Moſs neither thrive nor ſprout, when the 
Rains fall not in their ſeaſon. But it is true, what 
Ariſtotle ſaid, Rain-water is new and freſh, thar cf 
Lakes old and exolete. And what it this be rather 
probable chan true? For the Waters of Fountains and 
Rivers are ever freſh, new always arriving: Therefore 
Heraclitus (aid well, that zo Man could go twice into the | 
| ſame River. And yet theſe very Waters nouriſh worſe | 
chan Rain-water. But Water from the Heavens is 
light and aerial, and being mixt with fpirir, is the 
quicker paſſed and elevated into the Plant, by reaſon of 
its tenuity ; for Poxzpholyx is mage by mixture of Braſs 
with the Air. That nouriſhes moſt, which is ſuba&ed 
by the thing nouriſhed ; for this very thiog is Con- 
coftion. On the . contrary Inconccftion is when 
the Aliment 1s ſtronger than to be affe&ted by the 
thing nouriſhed. Now thin, imple and infipid things 
ate the moſt eafily altered, of which number is Rain- 
watcr, bred in the Air and Wind, which falls pure and 
fincere, © Bur Founcain-water being aſhmilated ro the 
Earth, 
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Earth and Places through which ic paſſes, is filled with 
madgy qualities, which render it leſs nutricive,and {lower 
in alteration; to the thing nouriſhed. Moreover, that 
Rain-water is<calily al:crable,that is an Argument ; be- 
cauſe it ſooner putrifies;than either Spring or River-wa- 
ter. For concoQtion ſeems to be Putritaftion,asEmpedocles 
ſays; In the Barrel putrified Water becomes Wine. Or, 
which: may moſt readily be atſigned for a Reaſon, is ic 
becauſe Rain 'is ſweet and mild , whea it is preſently 
ſent by the Wind > For this reafon Cattle drink it moſt 
greedily, and Frogs in expetation of it raiſe their 
Voice, as if they were calling for Rain to ſweeten the 
Marſh,and ro be Sawce to the Water in the Pools. For 
Aratus makes this a ſign of approaching Rain : 


When wretched Frogs, to Watry Snakes (ſweet Food, 
Their fathers Song do croak , and ſing en Mud. 


. Why do Herdſmen ſet Salt befpre Cattle 2 Whether 
(as many think) to nouriſh them the more, and fatten 
them the better > For Salt by irs actimony ſharpen 
the Appetite, and by opening the paſſages brings Meat 
more eaſily to digeſtion. Therefore Afollontus, Hero- 
philus his Scholar,would not have lean Perfons,and ſuch 
as did not thrive; be fed with ſweet things and Whear, 
but ordered chem to uſe Prickles and Salt things for 
their Food ; whoſe tenuity ſerving inſtead of frication, 
might apply. the aliment through the paſſages of the 
Body.. Or 1s it for healch's fake, that Men give Sheep 
Sal to lick, to.cut off the ,redundance of nutriment 2 
For when they are over fat, they grow fick, bur Salt 
waſts and mclrs the Fat. And this they obſerve (o 
well,. thac chey can more caſily fley them : For the 
Fat , which aoghutinates and faftens the Skin, is made 
thin and weak by the acrimony. The Blood alſo of 
thivgs that lick Salr, is attenuated : . nor do things with- 
in the Body ttick rogether . when Salts are mixt with 

ten, 
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them. Moreover conſider this, whether the Cartle f 
row more fruitful, and more enclined to coition : For * 
Priches do ſooner conceive, when they are fed with Salt 


Vittuals: And Ships which carry Salt, are more pe- 
ſtered with Mice, by reaſon of their frequent coition. 
Why is the Water of Showers, which fall in Thun- 
der and Lightning, fitter to Water-Secds ? For they 
are therefore called Thunder-ſhowers. Is it, becaule 
they contain much Spirit, by reaſon of their confuſion 
and mixture with the Air? For the Spirit moviog the 
humor, ſends it more upwards. Or is it, becauſe Heat 
fighting againſt Cold cauſes Thunder and Lightning » 
hence it 1s, that it Thunders very little in Winter ; 
but in Spring and Autumn very much, becauſe of the 
inequality of temper, and the heat concoCting the hu- 
mor, renders it friendly and commodious for Plants, 
Or does it Thunder and Lighten moſt in the Spring for 
the foreſaid cauſe, Seeds having great occaſion for the 
Vernal Rain, before Summer > Therefore that Coun- 


try which is beſt Watred with Rain (as S:c:ly is) pro- | 


duces abundance of good Fruit. 

How comes it to paſs,that ſince there be eight kinds 
of Taſtes, we find the Salt in no Fruit whatever? Indeed 
at firſt the Olive is bicter, and the Grape acid ; one 
whereof afterward turns far, and the other vinous. But 
the acerb iti Dares,and the auſtere in Pomgranares turns 
ſweet: Some Pomegranares and other Fruit have only 
a {imple acid taſte. The acid is frequent in Roots and 


Se-ds. © is it, becauſe no Salt raſte 15 natural, but a- | 


riſcs when the reſt are corrupt > Therefore ſach Plants 
and Seeds as are nouriſhed, receive no nouriſhment 
from Salcz#t ſerves indeed fome inſtead of Sawce,whik 
it abates {uperfluity. Or, as Men take away faltneſs 
and bitingneſs from the Sea-water by diſtilling, is ſalt- 
neſs ſo aboliſhed in hot things by heat > Or indeed is 


the taſte (as Plato ſays) Water percolated _ h a | 
ant? 


— —_ —_— —_— —__ .— j_ _ 
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Plant > And Sea-water percolarcd loſes irs faltneſs : For 
it is terrene and of groſs Parts. T hetefore People thac 
dig near the Sea, happen upon Wells, fir ro drink. Se= 
yeral alſo, that draw the Sca water into waxen Buc- 
kets, receive it {weetand portable, rhe Salt and carthy 
part being percolated. Belides, Reſt, and a long Cur- 
rent makes Sea-water potable,when ic contains in it ſelf, 
and does not let go its earthy parts. And fince things 
are ſo, it is very probable, either that Plants receive no 
Saltneſs extrinfically, or it they do, they pur it not 
farth into Fruit ; for things cerrene and conlifting of 
groſs parts cannot paſs, by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of 
the Paſſages. Or may ſaltneſs be reckoned a ſort of 
bitterneſs? For ſo Homer ſays, 


Out of his Mouth the bitter Brine did flow, 
And down his bo-ly from his head did go. 


Plato alſo ſavs, that both theſe taſtes have an abſter- 
fiyeand colliquative faculty ; but che Salr does ic lels, 
nor is it rough. And the bicter ſeems to dificr from the 
Salt in abyodance of heat ; Since the Salt has allo a 
drying quality. | 

What is che reaſon, that it a Man frequently paſs 
along dewy Trees, thoſe Limbs that touch the Wood 
are ſeized with a Leprofic > Waether (as Laitas (aid) 
that by the tenuity of tae Dew, the Moiſture of the 
Min is exhauſted > Or as Smut and Mildew fall upon 
woiſtened Sceds, ſo when the green and tender Parts 
on the. Spperficzes are eaten up and colliquar, a certain 


BOXJous tatnt is carried and imparted to the moſt tlood- 


leſs-Parts of the Body, and there eats and frets the 
av 1 0 ? For that by nature there js a corrolive ta- 
culty in Dew, ſufficiently appeats, in that the drinking 


of it, makes People lean: And gro's Women gather it 


either wich Linnen or Woollen Clothes, to take down 
ther Fleſh. 
"SYN Why 
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Why in Winter do Ships ſail flower in Rivers ; 


but do not ſo in the Sea > Whether, becauſe the Ri. 


ver Air,which is at all times heavy and (low, being in 
Winter more condensd by the Cold , does more reſiſt 
Sailing 2 Or is it long of the Water rather than the 
Air 2 For the piercing Cold makes the Water heavy 
and thick, as one may perceive in an Hour-glaſs : For 
the Water paſſes more {lowly in Winter than in Sum. 
mer. Theophraſtus talks of a Well about Pangeum in 
Thrace, bow that a Veſſel fill'd with the Water of it 
weighs twice as much in Winter, as it does in Sum- 
mer. Beſides, hence it is apparent, that the groſneſs of 
the Water makes Ships ſail ſlower, becauſe in Winter 
River- Veſſels carry greater burthens : For the Water 
beiiig made more denle and heavy, makes the more 
rcnitency. But the Heat hinders the Sea from being 
condeiſed. 

Why, ſince all other Liquors, upon moving. and 
ſtirring abour, grow cold, does the Sea by being toſt in 
Waves grow hot> Whether, that motion expels and 
diſlipates the heat of other Liquors as a thing aſcititi- 
ous, and the Winds do rather excite and encreaſe the 
innate heat of the Sea. Its tranſparentneſs is an Argu- 
ment of heat, and fo is its not beivg condenſed, tho 
it 1s terrene and heavy. 

Why in Winter is the Sea leaſt bitter to the taſte ? 
For they ſay, that Dzonyſuus the Fydragogue, reported, 
that the bicrerneſs of the Sea was: nor devoid of all 
{weernels, as receiving ſo many Rivers into ir. | But 
by reaſon the Sun exhales the ſweet and potable wa- 


ter thereof, ariſing to the top by ' reaſon of its levity, 


and that in Summer, more than in Winter, when it 


affets the Sea more weakly by reaſon of the debility of ' 


irs heat : Then a'great deal of ſweetneſs is left, which | 


tempers and mirigatcs its exceffive,poylonous bitternels. | 


And tac lame thing befals potable waters ; For 1n 


Fummer 


| 
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Summer they are worſe, the Sun waſting the lighteſt 
and (weereſt part of them. And a freſh: ſweerneſs re- 
curns'in Winter, of which the Sea muſt needs partici- 
pate, fince it moves, and is carried with the Rivers in- 
to the Sea. | 

Why do Men pour Sea-water upon Wine > They 
ſay the Fiſher-men had an Oracle given them,whereby 
they were bid to dip Bacchus in the Sea, they that live 
far from the Sea, caft in ſome Lacynthian Earth roſted. 
Whether, that hear' is good againſt cold > Or, that i: 
quenches hear, by diluting the Wire and deftroying its 
Screngch 2 Or, that the aqueous and atrial part of 
Wine (which is theretore prone ro' mutation) is ftaid by 
the throwing in of rerrene Parts, whoſe nature it 15 to 
conſtipate ard condenſe ? Moreover, Salts with the 
Sea-water atcnvating and colliquating whatever is Fo- 
reign and ſupzrfluaous, ſuffer no {eridneſs or putrifaci- 
on to breed. Beſides, the groſs and terrene Parts being 
entangled with the heavy, and finking rogether, make 


a S:diment cr Lee, and fo make the Wine fine. 


Why are they ſicker that ſail on the Sea, than they 
that fail in Freſh Rivers, even in Calm Weather » Of 
all rhe Senſes, Smelling cauſes nairſeouſneſs'the moſt, 
and of all the Pathons of the Mind, Fear. For Men 
tremble, and ſhakes, and bewray themſelves upon ap- 
prehenfion of great:danger. They that ſail in a River 
are tfoubled with" neirher of theſe. And the ſmell of 
{weer and potable: Water is familiar to all, and the 
Voyage is without danger. Oa the Sex an unnvſnal 
ſmell 1s croubleſomi ; and Men are affraid, not know- 
ing what the iſſue may be. Therefore tranquillity a- 
broad ayails not, while an xftnating and diſturbed 
Mind diſorders the Body. | 


Why does pouring Oyl on the Sea make it clear and 
calm? Is ir, for thar the Winds flipping the ſmoorh 


Oyl, have no force, nor-eaule any Waye:s > This may 
S, Lv 
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be probably ſaid in reſpe£t of things external z. but they 
fay, that Divers take Qyl in their Mouths, and when 
they ipour it cut they haye light at the bottom, and it 
makes the Water tranſpatent, ſo that the ſlipping of 
che Winds will not. hold good here for an Argument, 
Thezrctore ir is co be conſidered, whether the Sea, which 
is terrene and uneven , is not compact and made 
ſmooth by the denſe Oyl : And fo the Sea being com- 
patt in it ſelf, Ieaves paſſcs and a pellucidity penetrable 
by the ſight. Or whether that the Air, which is natu- 
rally mixt with the Sea, is Iucid;but by being troubled 
grows unequal and ſhady ; And ſo by the OyPs den- 
fity ſmoothing its inequality, the Sea recovers its even- 
nels and pellucidity. ET | 

Why do Filher-mens Nets rot more in Winter than 
1n Summer, ſince other things rot mcre in Summer ? 
is not that the cauſe, which Theophraſtus aſſigns: That 
heat (to wit) (huns the cold, ard is conſtrained by it 
on every {ide : Hence the Waters are hotteſt in the bot- 
rom of the Sea? And fo it is on Land : For Springs 
are hotterin Winter, and then Lakes ard Rivess (end 
up moſt Vapors; becauſe the heat is compelled to 
the botrom by the prevailing cold. Or it may be, 
Nets do not rot at that time more than at :anc- 
ther. For being frozen and dricd in the Cold, ſince 
rhey arc therefore the more cafily broken by the 
Waves, they arc liable ro ſomething like putrefaCtion 
and rottenneſls. And they ſuffer moſt in the cold (as 
ſtrained Nerves are apteſt to break in ſuch a Seaſon) be- 
cauſe than thece be moſt frequent Storms at Sea. There- 
fore Fiſher-men guard their Nets, with certain Tin- 
ftures, for fear tney ſhould break. Otherwiſe a Net 
neicher ringed nor daubed wjth any thing might more 
eafly deceive the Fiſh ; ſince Line is of an Air-colour, 
and jc is not eaſily dijicerned in the Sea, 


Why 
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Why have the Dorians bad making of their Hay ? 
| it, becauſe Hay rained upon is never well made > 
For the Graſs is cut-down green and not dry, whete- 
fore ic putrifies, when wet with Rain-water. But when 
before Harveſt it rains upon Corn, this is a help co it a- 
gainſt the hot South- Winds, which otherwile would nor 
ſt the grain fill in the Ear ; but by their heat would 
hinder and deſtroy all coalition, unleſs by watering the 
_ there come a moiſture, to cool and moiſten the 

r. 

Why is a fat and deep Soil Fruitful of Wheat, and 
a lcan of Barley ? Is it becanſe a ſtronger Grain needs 
more nouriſhment, and a weaker alight and thin one > 
Now Barly is weaker and laxer than Wheat, therc- 
fore it affords but little nouriſhment. And as a further 
Teſtimony to this reaſon, Wheat that is ripe in three 
Months, grows in drier ground ; becauſe it js juycele(s, 
and ſtands in need of leſs nouriſhment, and therefore 
is more caſily brought to perfeQion. 

Why do Men ſay, Sow Wheat iz Dirt, and Barly in 
Duſt ? Is the reaſon {as we ſaid. becauſe Wheat rakes 
up more nouriſhment; And Barly cannot bear ſo much, 
but is choaked with it 2 Or does Wheat, becaule it 1s 
hard and lignous, thrive better, when it is ſoftened and 
looſened in a moiſt Soil, and Batly ac chefulſt in a dry, 
becauſe of its rarity ? Or 1s the one.temperament con- 
gruous and harmleſs ro Wheat, becaulc ic is hot : And 
the other to Barly, becauſe it is cold ? Or are Men a- 
fraid tro Sow Wheat in a dry Soil, becauſe of the Ants, 
which preſently lye in wair for ic ; bur they cannor ſo 
calily deal with Barly,nor carry ic away, becaulc it is a 
larger grain ? 

Why do Men uſe the Hairs of Horſes rather than 
Mares for Fiſhing-lines. Is it, that the Males are ſtron- 
ger in thole Parts, as well as in others,then the Females ? 
Oc is ir, that the Females ſpoil the Hair of their Tails 2 
by bepiſhng them. L 4 Why 


P 
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Why is the ſight of the Curtle-fiſh a fign of a great | 
Storm ? Is it, becauſe all Fiſhes of che {oft kind cannar 
endure cold, by realon of thrir nakednels and tender- 
neſs> For they are covered neicher. with Shell, ,Skin or 
Skale (thd within they have hard and bony: Parts.) 
Hence the Greeks call them wanz we. 7 e. Soft Fiſh, There- 
fore they ealily perceive a Storm coming,fince they are 
ſo ſoon affefted by the cold. When the Polypus gtas to 
ſtore, and embraces the Rocks, it is a ſign: the Wind . 
is tiling ; bur the Cuttle-Fiſh jumps up, to ſhun the 
cold and the trouble in the bottom) of the- Sea ; [For of 
all ſoft Fiſhes ſhe is rhe renderett and ſooneſt hure. + 
' Why does the Polypus change colour 2 Whether, as' 
Theopbraſius writes, becauſe it1s an Animal by nature 
timerous;: and therefore being diſturbed ic changes co- 
lour with the'Wind as ſome Men'do (of whom it 1s ſaid, 
an ill Man ever changes colour.) But though this may 
ſerve as a reaſon for changing itscolour, it witl-not for 
the imitation of Colours. For the Polypus does ſo change 
its colour,thit it is of the colour of everv ſtone it comes 
nigh : hence that of P:ndar.: Mind the colour of the 
Marine Beat, and [o converſe cunningly tn all Cittes. 


And that of Theignrs : 


With th' Polypus 11 manners be all one, 
Who, mhere be lies, ts like 13 every Stone. ' 


Ard they fav,that ſuch as are excellent at Crafcineſs and 
fugling, have this4n their Bve (that they my the ber. 
rer cneat them they have to do:witha]) ever-to imitate 
ihe Polypus.. Seme think rhe #/olypus can-uſe-her Skin 
as a Garmenr.and can put it on or off at pkatyre. But | 
it fear occaſion this change imthe- Polypus, is uot ſome | 
thing elſe more properly. the cante-2 Let! us; conſider | 
what Empedgeits lays,that Effluvia proceed from: all ihings | 
whateve. For not only Anitmabs; Plants, the' Earth aud | 
j 0 i. Sea, 
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Sea, but Stones and-even Braſs and Iron do continually 
ſend qQut,many Eflawya.For all things corrupt and ſmell, 
becauſe there are always Efluvia. Drawing along or 
falling cccaſtons Effluria, Som? ſuppoſe Embraces, o- 
thers Blows, ſome Impulſes, others Circuitions. Bur 
eſpecially about the Sea; Rocks, when they are wet 
3nd cooled with the Waves; for ſome are of opinion, 
thar conſtantly” ſome ſmall particles are waſht off, 
which, do.not incorporate with other bodics, but either 
pals by the ſmaller paſſages, or paſs through the lar- 
ger. , Now the fl:{h of the Polyps, as one may judge 
by the Eye, is hollow, full of Pores, and capable of 
Effleia. - When therefore ſhe 1s afraid, by changing 
breaib, . ſhe changes her ſelf, and by (traitning and 
contracting her Body, the encloſes the neighbouring 
Efluzia. And, as a good Token of this Argument, 
the Polypus cannot imitate the colour of every thing he 
comes near,” nor the Chamelcon any thing thar is 
white: But cacn of theſe Creatures is afhmilared only 
co (uch things, as to whole Efywie they have Pores 
propottionabie. 

What is the reaſon, that the Tears of wiid Boars, 
are ſweet, and the Tears of the Harc ſalt and hurtful 2 
'The reaſon' ſeems ro be the Hear and Cold of theſe 
Abichals;: for the Hart is cold, and the Roar is very hot 
and fiery ; thereforche flies from, and this defends him- 
ſejf againſt, his Purſuers ; for when great ſtore of hear 
comes-co the, Eyes ( 28 Homer lays, With. horrid Briſiles, 
and Eyes-daritng fie!) Tearsare lweer. Some are of 
Empedicles iis Opinion,who thought that Tears proceed 
ſtrom the diftiirbance of the Blood, as Szxuw docs from 
the Churning of Miik. fyte therefore, Boat's blood is 
hatſh. and black, and. Haris- blood thin and watry ; it is 
conſentaieus, thas the Tears ſhould be ſuch, as the one 
theds exgired to anger;ar'd the other dejeAcd with fear. 


Why 
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Why do tame Sows farrow often, ſome at one time, 


and others at another, and the-wild but once a year, | 


and all of them abvour the ſame time, whence ir is ſaid, 
The wild Sow farrowing, that Night falls no Rain? 
& it becauſe through plentiful feeding rame Sows breme 


oſtner> For abundance of nouriſhment breeds abundance 


of Seed both in Animals and Plants. Now wild Sows 


live by their own travel, and that with fear ; the tame 


have always Food enough either by nature, or given 
them. Or may it not be aſcribed to their reſt and ex- 
erciſe ? For the tame do reſt, and go not far from their 
Keepers, the wild get to the Mountains and run about; 
by which means they waſte the nutriment, and conſume 
i: upon the whole Body. Therefore eicher through 
continual converſe, or abundance of Seed, or becauſe 
the Females feed in Herds with the Males, the tame 
Sows, Call ro mind coition and ſtir up Juſt, as Empeads- 
cles talks of Men. But in Wild Sows, which feed aparr, 


Deſire is cold and d all, for want of love and converſa- | 


rion. Or is ittrue, what Ariſtotle ſays, that Hower call- 
ed the Wild Boar yawns, becauſe he had but one 
Stone? For moſt Boars ſpoil their Stones, by- rubbing 
them againſt Stumps of Trees. 

Why are the Paws of Bears the {weeteſt and plea- 
fanteſt in Food Becauſe what Parts of the Body do 
concoCct aliment the beſt, che F.eſh of thoſe Parts is 
ſweeteſt. And that concofts'b-t, which tranſpires moſt 
by motion and exerciſe. But the Bear uſes the fore-Feet 
molt in going and running, and managing of things, 
as it were with hands. 

Why are the ſteps of Wild Beaſts moſt difficulcly 
traced in Spring-time 2 Whether the Dogs as Empeao- 
cles ſays,with Noſe find the ſteps of all Wild Bzafts, while 
they draw in thoſe Eflurza, which the Beaſts leave in 


the Ground,and the yarious ſmells of Plants and Flow- | 
ey | 
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ers lying over the Foot-ſtops,do in Spting-time obſcure 
arid conforind them, and put the Dogs to a loſs ar win- 
ding them > Therefore about etna in Szrly no Man 
tears any hunting Dogs; becauſe abundance of wild 
Marjoratn flouriſhes ard grows there the Year round, 
and the perpetual fragancy of the place deſtroys the 
ſcent of the wild Beaſts. There is alſo a Tale, how 
Proſerpine, as ſhe was gathering Flowers thereabour, 
was raviſhed by Plato, therefore People revering that 
place as an Aſylam, do not catch any Creature that 
feeds thereabour. 

Why are the tracks of wild Beaſts worſt ſcented a- 
bout the Full Moon ? Whether for the foreſaid caule > 
For the Full Moons bring down the Dews. Therefore 
Alcman calls Dew the Daughter of Jowe and Luna in 
a Verſe of his, 


Fed by the Dew, bred by the Meon and Jove. 


For Dew is a weak and languid Rain, and there is a 
little heat in the Moon, which draws from the Earth, 
as the Sun does; but becaufe it cannot raiſe it on high, 
it ſoon lets it fall, 

Why does Froſt make Hunting difficult > Whether 
is it, becauſe thewild Beaſts leave off going far abroad 
by reaſon of the cold,and fo leave but few ftpns-of them > 
Therefore ſome ſay, wild Beaſts (pare rhe neighbouring 
places, that they may not be ſore pur to it by going far 
abroad in Winter ; but tnay always bave Food ready 
at hand. Or is it becauſe that for Hunting the Track 
alone is -not ſufficient, but there muſt be ſcent alMo ? 
And things gently diſloly*d and looſened by hear,afford 
a {me]l;but coo violent cold binds vp the ſcent and will 
not let it reach the ſenſe. Therefore they ſay, thar 
Unguents ahd Wine ſmell leaſt in Winter and cold 
weather ; For the then concrete Air keeps the ſcent 


What 


”, and ſuffers it not ro' diſperſe, 
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What is the reaſon, that, Brutes, when they ail any 
thing, {eek and purſue Remedics, and are often cured 
by the uſe of them? Dogs cat Graſs, to make them 
vomit ; Swine (cek Crey-faſh, becauſe the cating of them 
cares the Head-ach: The Tortoiſe, when he has caten 
a Viper, jceds on wild Marjoram: They ſay, when 
a Bear has ſurfeired himſelf, and his Stomach grows 
nauſcous, he licks up Ants, and by devouring them he 
1s cured. T hele Creatures know ſuch things neither by 
experience nor by chance... Whether therefore, as 
Wax draws the Bee, and carcaſes the Vulture afar off 
by the ſcent, do Crey-fifh ſo draw Swine, wild Mar- 
joram rhe Tortoiſe, and Antsthe Bear ; by ſmells and 
efluvia accommodate to their nature,they being promp- 
ted alrogether by Senſe, without any alliftance from 
Reaſon ? Or do not the Temperaments of Bodies create 
Appetites in Animals, which ſometimes Treate Dilcales, 
producing divers acrimonies; (weetneſſes and other un- 
uſnal and abſurd qualities, the humors bcing altered ; as 
is plain in Women with Child, who eat Stones and 
Earth > Therefore skilful Phyſicians rake their Prog- 
roſtic of recovery or death from the, Appciites of the 
Sick : For Mzafitheus the Phylician ſays, that in the 
beginning of a Diſeaſe of the Lungs, be that craves 
Onyons, recovers; and he that craves Figs, dies ; be- 
cauſe Appetites follow the Temperament, and the I'em- 
perament follows Diſeaſes. Ir is therefore probable, 
that Beaſts, which fall not into mortal Diſeaſes, have 
ſuch a diſpolttion and temper, that by fallowing their 
remper they light on their Remedies. 

Why does Muſt, if the Veſſel ſtand in the Cold, con- 
tinue long ſweet 2. Is it becauſe Concoftion ts the chang- | 
ing of that which is {wect into Wine? Bur Cold hinders | 
ConcoQion, becauic ir is cauſed ty Heat. Or on the | 
contrary, the proper taſte. of the Grape is ſweet, and | 
then it is Aid to be ripe, when the ſmeerrels is equally 
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diffuſed all over it. But Cold nor ſuffering the Hear 
of the Grape to exhale, and keeping it in, conſeryeth 
the ſweetneſs of the-Grape. And this is the reaſon, 
that in a rainy Vintage, Muſt fermenrs bur little ; for 
ron epn proceeds from Heat, which the Cold does 
check. 

Why, of all wild Beaſts, does not the Boar bite the 
Toil? Is it becauſe his Teeth ſtand fo far within his Head, 
that he cannot well come at the Thread? For his Lips, 
by reaſon of their thickneſ and Jargeneſs, meer cloſe 
before. Or does he rather rely on his ſtrength, and fo 
rends the Toils with his Feet > Or does he both uſe 
his Feet and Mouth at the ſame time, with them tear- 
ing the Toil, and with this defending himſelf againſt 
the Hunters ? His chiet refuge is rowling and wallow- 
ing, therefore rather than ſtand gnawing the Totl, he 
rowls often about, and ſo clears himſelf, having no 
occaſion for his Teeth. 

What is the reaſon, that we admire hot Waters 
(4. e. Baths) and not cold, ſince it is plain, that Cold is 
as much the cauſe of one ſort, as Heat is of the orher 2 
Ic is not (as ſome are of Opinion) that Heat is a Qua- 
lity, and Cold only a privarion of that Quality, and 
ſo that an Entity is a Cauſe, but a Non-entity no 
Cauſe : But we do it, becanſe Nature has attributed 
Admiration to what is rare, and ſhe puts Men upon 
enquiry, how any thing comes to paſs, that ſeldom hap- 
pens, You ce the high and vaſt Sky, which with a 
gentle turn encompaſles the Earth, how many Sp:Cta- 
cles it affords by Night, and what Beauty by Day ; the 
Rain-bow, the plcalant PiQtures of the Clouds, and the 
darting of Lightning are all matter of Ornament to 
it, and of Admiration to us. 

Why are rank Vines fruiclels, and fat Goats leſs 
apt to procreate, nay, ſcarce able ro ule Coition, by 
realon of their fatneſs? Seed is the Super fluity of the 

Alimeor, 
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Aliment, which is allotted to the Bady : now, when 


either an Animal or a Plant is of a very ſtrong Conſti- 
tution and grows fat, it is a ſign, that all the Nouriſh- 


ment is ſpent within, and that there js little or no Ex. | 


crement;; aud ſo the thing is lefr barrey. 


Why does the Vine irrigated with Wine die, eſpe- 
cially fince Wine comes from the Vine; Is ic as baldnely | 


happens to great Wine-bibbers, the heat of the Wine 
eyaporating the moiſture > It may be when the 
Vine is outwardly irrigated with Wine, it is as Fire to 
the Vine, and deſtroys the nutritive faculty. ,Or be- 
cauſe Wine is obſtruCtive, it gets into the Roots, ſtops 


the paſlages,and ſo hinders any moiſture from coming | 


to the Plant, ro make it grow and thrive. Or, it may 
ſeem contrary to nature, that that ſhould return into 
the Vine which came out of it : For whatſoever moiſture 
comes from Plants,it can neither nouriſh nor affimilate, 
nor be a part of a Plant. 
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Concerning the fir5t Principle of Cold. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek }y F. Fether- 
ſton, D. D. 


S there then, Phaworinus anyFirſt or Principal Pow- 
er or Exiſtence of Cold, as tire is the Principle of 
Heat, by the preſence and imparting of which all 
other Things of the ſame Nature become cold ? 

Or rather is not cold, the Privyation of Heat, as they 
ſay, Darkneſs is the Privation of Light, and Reſt the 
Privation of Motion ? In regard that Cold ſeems to be 
firm and ſtable, and Heat always in Motion; and for 
that the Refrigeration of hot things is not caus'd by the 
Preſence of any ative Power,but by the Departure of 
the Heat. For we find the Hear go off in great quan- 
tity , and then that which remains grows cold. "Thus 
the Vapor which boiling Water {ends forth;ceaſcs alſo 
when the Heat is gone. Therefore Refrigeration cx- 
pelling the Hear, diminiſhes rhe Quantity, while no- 
thing {upplics the Place of it. Or what it any Perſen 
ſhonld queſtion this way of Arguing, as being that 
which would aboliſh feycral maniieſt Faculties, as being 
neicher'Qualicies nor Habits, 'but the Privations of Ha- 
bits and Qualirics 2 S910 make Ponderoficy the Priva- 

tion 
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tion of Levity ; Hardneſs the Privation of Softneſs ; ' 


Black, of Why, 7 wave Sweetneſs 2 Qr elle for this 
Reaſon,becaule all Privation is a thing alcogether (lug- 
giſh and without Ation,as Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Silence 
and Death : for they are the-Deparcure of Forms, and 
the utter Defacings of Subſtances, not Natures, nei- 
ther Subſtances of themſelves. Bur Cold, where eyer 
it reſides, cauſes no Ile(s Paſliveneſs ana Alteration in Bo. 
dies than Heat. For many things are congeal'd by 
Cold, many taings thereby condens'd. So that whart- 
ever is ſolid in it, and difficult ro be moy'd; cannot be 


ſaid to be ſluggiſh and void of Attion, but firm and | 


ponderous; as being ſ{upporred by its own Strength, 
whichis endu'd with a Power to preſerve it in its pro- 
per Station. Wherefore Privation is the Deficiency and 
Departure of the oppoſite Power, but many things are 
ſubje& to be cold, though abounding with Heat 
within themſelves. And there are ſome things which 


Cold the more condenſes, and conſolidate: the Hotter | 
they are, as Iron quench'd in Water. The Stotcs alſo | 


affirm, that the Spirit which is in the Bodies of Intants, 
is quickned by Retrigeration, and changing the Nature 
of it, turns to a Soul. Bur this is a ching much to” be 
diſputed. Neither is it rational to believe, that Cold, 
which is the producive Apent in many other Things, 
can be a Privation : belides, that no Piivarion is capa- 
ble of more and leſs. Neicher can any Man ſay, a- 
mong thoſe that cannot ſee,thar one is more blind chan 
another; or among thoſe that cannot ſpeak,. chat one 
1s more lileat than another ; or that any thing is more 
dead than another, among thoſe things that never had 
Life. But in cold things, there is Excels and Diminuti- 
oa co {everal degrees ; little, and not very little, and in 
a Word, there is both Inteaſe and Remiſs, as well as it 
hot things. Now then, becauſe the Matter ſuffers 1n 


ſcme things more violently, in others more languidly, | 
therefore | 
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therefore ſome things are hotter, ſome things colder than 
others, according to the Nature of the Matter? for 
there is no Mixture of Habit with Privarion. Neither. 
does any Poxer admit of Privation oppatice to it, nor 
allbciates with it-in the ſame Subje&, but wichſtands it 
alrogecher, Some things allo continue hot til] they come 
to be mixt with cold things, as Black with White, Hea- 
vy with Light, and Sowr with Sweet ; by this Commus- 
nity and Harmony of Colours, Sounds; Mcdicaments 
a1d Sawces, affording ſeveral Taſtes and Pleaſures 
orateful ro the Serces. Burt the Oppoſition of Priva- 
tion and Habir, isan Antipathy neyer to be recorcil'd ; 
the Being of the one enforcing the Deſtruftion of the 
other. Which Deſtruftion , it ir fall our ſeaſonably, 
according to the Oppoſition of contrary Powers, many 
Arts make uſe of, bur chiefly Nature, and that too, a- 
mong other Occaſtons,in the Alterations of the Air,and 
in all other things,of which the Deity bring the Adorner 
and Diſpenſer,obtatns the Attribute of AJarmoncal and 
Muſical: not that thoſe Attributes are given him for the 
Diſpoſal of Deep and Shr:ll, Black and Whyte, (o as to 
make them agree togerher ; bur tor his governing in 
the World the Sympatrhies and Antipataies of Cold and 
Heat in ſuch a manncr as to unite and ſeparate again, 
and for reducing both co a decent Order, by raking thac 
witch we call the Owvermach trom both. Then again, 
we find. that there is the ſamie Sence and Feeling of 
Cold as of Hear. On the other f{1de, Privation 15 nci- 
ther to be ſeen, heard,or felt, neither is it known to any 
of the other Sences. For the Object 1t tence is Sub- 
ſtance ; but where no Subſtance appears, there we un- 
cerſtand Prjvarion to be. Whiclt is a Negation of Sub- 
france, as Blindne(s of Sighe 5 Silence, ot Voice, and 
Vacuity, of Corporeal' Subſtance. For there is ro 
Sence or Perception of Vacuity bv Feeling ; but where 
there is no Body t'2 be {elt.there a Vacuity 15 imply d : 
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neither do we hear Silence ; but where we do not hear 


| 
| 
/ 


any thing at all, there we imply Silence. Therefore if | 


Cold were a Privation of Hot, there would be no be- 
ing ſenſible of Cold, but only where Hot ceag'd to be, 
there Cold would be imply'd. Bur in regard that as 
Heat is perceptible by the Heat and laxative Softnels of 
the Fleſh,ſo Cold is no leſs perceptible by the Contradti- 
on and Condenſation of it; it is from thence apparent, 
that there is ſome peculiar Original and Fountain of 
Cold, as well as Hot, conſequently the Privation of 
both Kinds is ſomething ſingle, and {imply particular ; 
but in Subſtances there are (cveral Ditterences and Ef 
cacies. For Silence is a thing but of one ſort ; but of 
Sounds there are great Variety, ſometimes moleſting, 
ſometimes delightful ro the Sence. ' here are allo the 
ſame Differences in Colours and Figures,which vary as 
they occur to the Sences. But that which is not to be 
felr, is without Colour and void of Quality, can never 
be diſtinguiſhed, bur is like ir ſelf. Is Cold therefore to 
be numbred among thoſe Privations that never aCt upon 
paſſive Qualities? Rather the contrary, 1n regard that 
Pleaſures yery great and beneficial ro our Bodies, ariſe 
from cold things, asno leſs terrible Miſchiefs, Pains and 
Stupefation on the other ſide ; which the Heat does 
not always avoid and give way to, but many times in- 
clogd within the Body, withſtands and oppoſes. Which 
Contention of theirs is call'd Qurvering and Shaking at 
what time, if the Cold overcome the Hear,thence pro- 
ceeds Numneſs and Stiffneſs of the Limbs : bur if the 
Cold be vanquiſht by the Hear, there follows a pleaſing 
warmth and opening of the Skin, which Homer exprel- 
{es by the Word taivezo Sz, in Latin Calefacere, whence 
Calefaftion or gentle Heating. Theſe things are paſt 
diſpnte, and chiefly by theſe paſſive Qualities it is, that 
we find Cold to be oppoſite to Heat, as Subſtance to Sub- 


ſtance, or paſhve Quality to paſhye Quality, not as 
Negatt- 
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Negation or Privation; neither is it the DeſtruCtion or 
Aboliſhing of Hor, but a Kind of Nature and Power 
cending to its Deſtruction. Otherwiſe we ſhould cx- 
empt the Winter out of the Seaſons, and the North- 
Winds out of the Number of the Winds, as being Pri- 
vations of the warmer Seaſons, and the Southern Gales 
not having any proper Orizinal. Now in regard there 
are four firſt Bodies in the Univerſe, which by reaſon of 
their Number, their being uncompounded, and their 
Efficacy are aJlow'd for the moſt part ro be the Princi- 
ples and Beginnings of all other, chat is ro ſay, Fire 
and Water, Air and Earth ; is there not the ſame Ne- 
celh:y that there ſhould be as many firit and uncom- 
pounded qualities? And what arc they bur Heat and 
Cold, Drought and Moiſture,by vertue of which it comes 
ro paſs that all the Principles aft and {uffer 2 Thus, as 
there arc in Grammar Abbreviations and Extenſions of 
Rudiments; In Muſick, deep and acute Sounds, tho not 
one of them the Privation of the other, we muſt leave 
the dry oppos'd to the moiſt Principles, and the Hot co 
the Moiſt ; if we intend to have the Eff-Cts anſwerable 
to Reaſon and whar is viltble in Nature, Unleſs, as 1c 
was the Opinion of the ancient Anaximenes,we will nor 
allow either Cold or Hot t6 be in Subſtance,but only to 
be common, pafhye Qualities accompanying the Alte- 
rations of the Matter. For he affirms the ContraCtion 
and Condeniation of the Matter to be Cold; bur che Ra- 
rifhcation and Laxation of it (for by that Word he calls 
it) to be Hor. Whence it may not be improperly ſaid, 
that a Man breaths Hot and Cold at once. For the 
Breath grows Cold being compreſt and chicken'd by 
the Lips; bur coming our of the open Month,ic is hot,as 
being rarify'd by thar Enifſion.Bur for this Ar:ftotle con- 
vinces the ſame Perſon of Ignorance : For chat when we 
blow with th*'Mouth open,we blow hot from our own bo- 
dies; but when we blow cold, we donot breath torth = 
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Air from our ſclves.but tlAir that is before our Mouths 
15 thruſt forward, and lights upon whart is next it. 

Bur if we muſt grant that both Heat and Cold are 
Subſtances, let us proceed a lictle farther in our Dif: 
courſe, and caquire what fort of Srb{tances rhey are, 
and what is the firſt Principle and Nature of them. 

They ihcn win» affirming that there are certain T ri- 
angular Figures of equal fidesin our Body, tell us alſo 
that Shuddering, 'I'rembling and Quivcring,ard whar- 
ever elle we ([uffer of the ſame Nature, preceed from 
the Roughneſs of thoſe Figures, whc, it they miltake in 
the Parts,nevertheleſs derive the Beginning from whence 
they ought. For we ought to begin the Queſtion, as 
from Peſta, from the ſubſtance of all things. By which 
it Chicfly appears, wherein a Philoſopher differs from a 
Phyſician, a Husband man, or a Piper. For it is ſuffi- 
cicr:tfor them to concmplate the remote Cauſes. For if 
heir neareſt Conſideration of the Caules of theAfﬀeCtion 
2-510 farther,hen to find, rhat the Cauſe of a'Feyers is 
::3icnſneſs of Hear, or the lighting of ſome Humor 
where it ought not to be; that the Caule of Blaſting is 
the ſcorching Heat of the Sun after Rain ; and that the 
Cauſe why a Pipe falls, is the ContraCtion of the Pores 
oi the Wood ; it is enough for the Artiſt to know in re- 
ference to his Buſineſs. But when a Philoſopher for 
Comempolations fake, ſcrutinizes into the Trutir, the 
Knowleage of remote Cauſes 1s not the End, but the Be- 
S{1m_7 of bis Proceeding 1a (earch of the firſt and ul- 
tire Caulcs, V/uertiore Plato and Democritus enqui- 
ring aver the Cauizof Heat and Gravicy,did not ſtop at 
the Conliicration of Earti and Fire, but bringing 
rh159s Prrconuble fo SE, to Beginnings only Intelligi- 
ble by tz Mind, tiey went on even tothe (malleſt, as 
It «Cr: $62.5 4 what they forgiht for. Bur It 15 much 
the b<ur way for us in the firſk place to move forward 
up2n thoſe things waich ate perceptible to ſence, where- 

in 
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in Empeaocles, Sirato and the Stores plac'd the ſub- 
ſtances of active Quaiities. The Stocs aſcribing Pri- 
mitive Cold to the Air, Empedocles and Strato to the 
Water ; and perhaps chere might be ſome Body elſe 
who might affirm the Earth to bs che ſubſtance of 
Cold. Bur firſt ler us conſider the Opinions of thuic 
al. cady nam'd. 

Seeing then that Fire is hoth hot and bright, there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething oppoſite to Fire whic! is 
Coid and Dark : for as Datk is oppoſite to Light,fo is 
Cyld ro Hot : beſides, that as Dark confounds the ſight, 
ſo Cold contounds the Fceling. But Har diffuies the 
Sence of Feeling, as Light diffuſes the Sence of Secing. 
Thcrcfore that which is firſt dark in Nature, is firſt 
Cold. Now that the Air is firit dark, was not unknown 
tw the Pocts; tor that they call the Air Darkneſs. 


The thicken'd Air the Fleet mith Darkneſs cover'd, 
Nor could the 1998 light be ſrom Heawn diſcover'd. 


And again, 


Then Darkne[s ſcatter'd and the Fog disSpelÞ d, 
The Sus brake forth, and all the Fight beheld. 


They alſocall the Air.when it is without Light Cxephas, 
D:rkneſs or Tw:-light, as bing. as it wete Keydy goes, 
void or empty cf Lignr. The Words allo «205 and 
yan, the one {igniftving a Fog, and the other a Mitt, 
and whatever clic zeſtrains the Perception of Lig" from 
the ſence, are bur DiitinCEtions ct the Air; wiomuch 
that the (ame part of it which « 1ovifible, and without 
Colour, is calPd Hazes and Acheron. So that asthe Air 
prows dark when the {plendor of it taiis,in like manucr, 
when Heat fails, thar which 1s left 1sno morethar cod 
Air, which by reaſon of its Coldne's is cail'd Tartarus. 
And this Heſrod makes manilelt, wien he cal's it Tprmu= 
& 1423: Or Ayrie Tartarus; and wien a Man quak - 
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and ſhivers for Cold, he is ſaid to Tartarize. And (o 
much for this. 

Bur in regard Corruption is the Alteration of thoſe 
things that are corrupted into thar which is contrary ro 
every one of them, let us conſider whether it be a true 
ſaying, T he Death of Fire is the Generation of Air: 
For Fire dies like a living Creature, being querch'd by 
force, or going out of its own accord. Now Quench- 
ivg makes the Alteration of it into Air more conſpicu- 
Ous : For Smoak is a ſort of Air,or according to Pendar, 
a fuliginous Vapor of the Air, in oppoſition to Smoak, 
otherwiſe call'd Steam or Ex':alation.On the other fide, 
when Fire gocs out for want of Fuel, as in Candles, 
you ſhall obſerve a thick and cloudy Air aſcending from 
the Top of them. Moreover, the Vapor ſteaming from 
our Bodies, upon the pouring of cold Water aficr hot 
Bathing, or Sweating, ſufficievtly declares the Alterati- 
on of cxtinguiſtr Heat into Air, as being naturally op- 
polite to Air; whence it follows, that the Air was at 
firſt dark ard cold, Then again, Congelaii n, which 
1s the moſt fo;cible and violent of all things that befal 
our Bodies, by reaſon of Cold,is the Paſhyeneſs of Was 
ter, bur the Attion of Air. For Water of it ſelf is eaſily 
diffus'd, looſe in its Parts, and not readily congeal'd 
rozether z but it is thicken'd and compreſs'd by the Air, 
by reaſon of the Coldneſs of it. Which is the Reaſon 
of the Proverb, 


But if the Southern Wind provoke the North, 
Saw ſirerght will cover all the Earth. 


For the Southern Wind preparing the Moiſture for 
Marter, preſently the Notth-Wind receives and con- 
geals it. And this is manifeſt from rhe Conſideration of 
Snow, which ee it falls, you ſhall obſerve a thin and 
ſharp cold Air breathing before it. Ariſtotle alſo tells 
vs, that Whciſtones of Lead, will melt and run in the 
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Winter through exceſs of Freezing Cold, meerly upon 
the ſetting of the Water near them : For ris probable 
that the Air compreſles and gripes the Bodies ſo cloſe 
rogether,that at {cngrth it breaks and crumbles them in 
picces. And therefore Water drawn from a Fountain 
{ooneſt congeals : for the More of Cold in the Air ovyer- 
comes the Leſs of Cold in rhe Water. Thus if a Man 
takes cold Water our of a Well,and puts ir into a Vel- 
ſel, and then lets the Veſſel down again into the Well, ſo 
that it may nor touch the Water, bur hang for ſome 
time in theAir,the Water will be much colder. Whence 
jt is apparent, that the Coldneſfs of the Water, is noc 
the firſt Caule of Coldnelſs, but the Coldnels of the Air. 
For you do not find that any of your great Rivers are 
ever throughly frczen, by reaſon of their Depth. For 
the Air doth not pierce through the Whole, only fo 
much as it can ſeize and embrace with its cold Quality, 
{o much generally freezes and no more. Theretore the 
Barbarians rever croſs over fre'z2n Rivers,till they have 
ſent a Fox before to try the Depth of the Ice. For it 
the Ice be not very thick, but only ſuperficial, the Fox 
perceiving it by the Noiſe of the Water flowing under- 
neath, returns. And ſome there are that melt the Ice 
with hot Water, to make way for their Lines, when 
they go to carch Fiſh in Winter. So that nothing ſuf. 
fers from Cold in the Depch of the Water. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſogrear has been the Alteration of the upper Parts 
of the Water by Congelation, that ſeveral Veſſels ri- 
ding in the Stream,have been bruigd and broken by the 
forcible Comprefſure and Griping of che Congelation ; 
as we have heard from them who lately bad their Win- 
ter-Quarters with Ceſar upon the Danaw. 

And indeed, what happens to our ſclves is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate the Truth of this. For after hot Bath- 
ings and Sweatings we are moſt (cnfible of Cold, ar 
what time our Bodies being open,and the Skin rclax'd, 
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we give a ireer Emrance to the -Cold, together with 
the Ambient Air. And after the very fame manner 
the Warer ic {cit ſuffers. For it ſooner {reez's if it be 
fit{t heated,as being thereby rerdred morcealie tor the 
Air to work upon. And therctore they who lade out 
{calding Water, and ler it fall again from a good keight 
iathe Air, do it to no other purpole than to mixt it with 
a great deal of Air. And therefore Fawi2r4mms, the Ar- 
guments that attribute the fi:ſt Power cf Cold to the 
Air are grounded upon thele Probabilitics ; thoſe that 
allow it to Water, lean upon Principles of the ſame 


Nature. And this was intimatcd by Empecocles, where . 


he ſays, 


Behold the Sun. how warm he ts, 
And brightly ſhining every where ; 
But Rain and Tempeſis Black ans Dark 
Huh Horror fill the Air. ; 


And thus oppoſing Heart to Cold, ard Datk io Bright, 
he gives us to underſtanJ,that Black and Cold are both 
of the ſame Subſtance, as alſo are Bright and Hot. Now 
that Black is proper to rhe Water and rot to the Air, 
Sence it {elf bears witneſs, Nothing being darknued by the 
Air,all rhings being clouded and black n'd by W atcr.S0 
enatit you throw the wiitelt Wool that is, or a white 
Garment into the Vater, it c:mes out black, and fo 
remains, tl] the Moiſture be dry'd up again by the 
Fieat,or thac ir be ſquecz'd forth by Prefles or Weights, 
Ailo waen the ground is water'd, the Places thai re- 
ce:yc the Drops grow black, the iclt retaining their 
former Colour. And therefore the deeveſt Waters, by 
7<aſon of tne Quantity alwavs appear Llackeſt, but itic 
Parts, wizjch are next theAir,aft-rd a lovely and ſmiling 
Brightneſs. Burt of all Liquids, Oyl is the moſt tranſpa- 
170, becavic of the great Quanticy of Air that is in 1t. 
Znd of this, the Lightneſs of it is an ur.queſtionable 
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Proof ; the reaſon why it iwims aboye all things, as 
carry'd upward by the Air. Being pour'd forth upon 
the Waves, ic will caule Calmneſs upon the Seca, nor bc- 
cauſe it is ſo ſlippery that che Winds can have no Pow- 
cr over it, as Ariſtotle chought, but becauſe the Waves 
ili fall ard fink when {mirtren by avy mcift Buy. And 
this is alſo pcculiar to Oyi, that it ſhines and ſhews 1: 
[lt cranſparert art the bottom of the Water, while the 
watty Hurpors are diſpersy'd by the Air. For being 
{purred out of the Mouth into the Sea, 1 or on:y b 
hoc that take Spunges 12 the Night upon the Superh- 
cics of the Water, but alſo by thoſe thar dive for them 
tothe botrom of the Sea, it will c;:{t a Light in the 
Varcr. Water therefore has more of blackneis then the 
Air, but leſs of cold. Oyl therefore partaking more 
of Air, then moſt liquid thiogs, 1s Icaſt cid, ror willie 
caliiy nur ſuddenly frecze ; for the Air which is mixi with 
it Wii] not tufter the Congelation to grow hard. And 
thcreicre, as for Neec les, Steel Bucklcs, any ſuch ſore 
of ſma'il Iron ad Steel VWarcs, they never quer.ch them 
in Watcr but in Oyl, fearing lealt the over-coldneſs of 
te Water ſhonid make them roo brittl*. And indeed 
che Vouih is moretruly enquir'd i: to fromthe Conlide- 
[ation of tacle Experiments, then theſe of Colours, For 
ati, Snow and Ice, as they are moſt tranſparent, ſo 
they are moſt cold ; and Pitch, as it is hotter, fo it 1s 
blacker aud darker then Honey. W hich makes me ad- 
mire at thoſe who aficm the Air to be cold, bccante ir 
s datk and obſcure, wiicts it be becauſe they find ethers 
aftirming it to be hot, becaulc ir is Jight, For dark 1s 
Not {o proper and familiar tocold, as heavy and (table; 
{1 many things that are veid of hear, partake of 
Spiendor and Lighr, but there is v.thing, cold thar 15 
light, gimble, or apt to aſcend upward. Even the 
Ciouds themſclyes, while they preſerve the Nature of 
Air, tote aloft in the Sky ; but changing into moi- 
| | ſturc, 
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ſturc they preſently fall down, and having admitted 


coldneſs, they loſe their lightneſs as well as their hear, 


And ſo on the other fide, having regain'd their 

heat, they again return ru Motion, their Subſtance 

_ carry'd upwatd, as ſoon as it iz chang'd into 
ir, 

Neither is the Argument produc'd from Corruption 
true, For nothing that periſhes is corrupted into what 
is oppolite, but by what is oppoſite to it; as Fire extin- 
guiſh'd by Water changes into Air. And therefore 
Eſchylus ſpake not ſo much like a Tragedy, as a Phi- 
loſopher, when he ſaid, 


The Water curbs that Pumtfhment of Fire. 


In like manner Homer oppos'd in Battle Yulcaz to the 
River, and Apolloto Neptune, more like a Philoſopher 
then a Poet or Mythologiſt. And Archilochus ſpoke 
not amiſs of a Woman whoſe Thoughts were contrary 
to her Words, when he ſaid, 


She, weaving ſubtle Trains and ſlye Fegaries, 
Fire tn one hand, 1n th' other Water carries. 


Among the Perſtazs there were ſeveral Cuſtoms of Sup- 
plication, of which, the chiefeſt, and rhar which would 
admir of nc refuſal, was, when the Suppliant taking Fire 
in his Hand, and entring into a River, threatned it his 
Supplication were deny*d, to throw the Fire into the 
Water. Bur tho” his Suit were granted him, yet he 
was puniſh'd for Threatning, as being againſt the 
Law, and contrary Nature. And this is a vulgar Pro- 
verb in every body's Mouth, to mix Fire with Water, 
{poken of thoſe that would attempt Impoſhbilities ; to 
ſhew rhat Water is an Enemy to Fire, and being ex- 
tinguiſh'd thereby, 1s deſtroy'd and puniſh'd by it ; not 
by the Air, which upon the change and deſtruftion of 
Ir, receives and entertains the ſubſtance of it. reg if 
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that inco which the thing deſtroy'd be contrary to 1c, 
much more does Fire ſeem contrary to Air then Wa- 
er. For Air changes into Water by Condenſation ; 
but into Fire by diſtipation ; as, on the other ſide, Wa- 
er is deſtroy'd into Air by Seperation ; into Earth by 
Condenſation. Which, in my Opinion, happens by 
reaſon of the Prepriety and near Affinity between 
both, not from any thing of Contrariety and Hoſtili- 
ty one to another. Others thereare that which way ſoc- 
ever they maintain ir, ſpoil the Argument. For it is 
moſt irrational to ſay that Warer is congeal'd by the Air, 
when they never ſaw the Air congeal'd in their Liver, 
For Clouds, Fogs and Miſts are no Congelations, bur 
Thicknings and Condenſations of the Air, moiſt and 
full of Vapors; bur a dry Air void of moiſture never 
undergoes refrigeration io ſuch a change. For there are 
ſme Mountains. that never admit of a Cloud, nor 
Dew, nor Viſt, their tops being ſo high, as to reach 
into an Air that is pure and void of moiſture. Whence 
it is manifcſt, that ir is the Condenſation and Conliſten- 
cy below which contributes that cold and moiſture to 
the Air, which is mix'd with it, 

Now that great Rivers never freeze downward js 
but conſentaneous to reaſon. For thoſe Parrs which 
are frozen above tranſmit no Exhalation outward ; for 
that being penn'd up within, and forc'd downward, it 
affords hear to the moiſture ar the bottom. A clear 
demonſtration of which is this, that when the Ice is 
difſolv'd, you may obſerve a ſtream ariſing our of the 
Water upwards in a very great quantity. And there. 
fore the BoJies of living Creatures are warmeſt wichin 
11 the Wir:ter, for that the heat is driven inward by 
the ambient cold. Now thoſe upward Exhalations and 
Aſcenſhons of the Vapors, not only deprive the Waters 
of their heat but of their coolneſs ; and therefore 
they that ychemently deſire their drink to be cold, ne- 
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yer move the Snow nor the moiſture that is picſs'd out 
of it; for Motion would deprive them bath of- the 
Vertue which is requir'd from them. 

Now that this Vertue is not the Vertue of Air but 
of Water, a Man may hence colle& by realouing: 
Firſt, itis not probable that the Air which is next the 
Skv, and touching the ficry Subſtance is alio twuch'd 
by it, ſhould be endu'd with a contrary Vertue; for 
otherwiſe it 1s not puſlible that the Extremities of the 
one ſhould rouch and be contiguous to the cxiremities 
of the other. Nor is it agreeable to reafon that Na 
rurc ſhould” conſticute that which is corcuptcd next in 
order to that which corrupts, as if ſhe were not the 
Author of Community and Harmony, but of Combat 
a1d Contentiov. For ſh2 docs not make ule of things 
nt pure and without mixture, ror of things diilimilar, 
b.:t {uch as have alternately a certain Di{polition and 
Orccr not to advance Privation, but apr to communt- 
cate aud co-operate one with another by ord:1n'd means, 
And this is the nature of tne Atr being expanded un- 
der the Fire above the Water, contingent and adhering 
ro both, neither hot in 1t {elf nor cold, but containing 
an intermixtureand communion of hot and cold, harm- 
lefly interrix'd 1a her (cl; and lightly cheiiſhing the 
contrary Extremities. Therefore the Air is of ai equal 
cemper in all Places, but Winter is not in all Places 
alike, nor cqually cold, but ſome parts of the habi- 
table World are cold and moiſt, others Hor and dry; 
not by chance, but becauſe there is buc one Subſtance 
of heat ard cold. For the greateſt part of Africa is 
hot and without Water. Bur they that have traveli'd 
Scythia, Thrace and the Ponte Regions, report them 
to bs full of vaſt Lakes, and large and deep Rivers. 
And as for thole Regions thac lye between both, 
thoſe parts that joyna upon Lakes and Marſhes = 
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moſt cold by reaſon- of the Exhalations from the 
Water. 

Polidontus therefore affirming the moiſtneſs of the 
Air to be the cauſe of cold, has no way diſturb'd the 
probability of our Argumenr, but rather added to the 
ſtrength of it; for the Air would not alwavs be the 
colder the freſher ir is, unleſs cold has irs Original 
from moiſture. And therefore Homer much more truly 
ſhews us the Fountain of cold, when he ſays, 


A cool Refreſhment from the River breath'd. 


Then again it many times happens that our Sence de- 
ceives us. So that when we tecl cold Garments, or 
cold Wool, we believe we feel them to be moiſt, by 
reaſon ct the Subſtarice which is common to both, and 
of their Natures which are cokerent and familiar one 
with another. But 10 Climates where the cold is ex- 
tream, it oftentimes breaks and cracks both Pors and 
Veſſels, whether made of Earth or Brafs ; none empty, 
but all full; the cold giving force and might to the 
Liquor within ; which made Theophraſtus (ay, that the 
Air breaks thoſe Veſſels making ufe of the cold as of 
a Hammer ; whether more eloquently or more truly 
ſpoken, I Icave you ro judge. For then Veſſels full 
of Pitch or Milk ſhould be more ſubject to be broken 
by the Air. 

But Water ſeems to be cold of it (elf, and that pri- 
mitively too ; for in reſpe& of the coldneſs of it, 1t 1s 
oppolite to the hear of the Fire, as to drought in re- 
{pect of its moiſture, and to ponderofity in regard of 
the lightneſs of it. Laſtly, Fire is altogether of a diſh- 
pating ad dividing Nature; Water, of a Nature to 
faſten and contain, holding and joyoing together by 
vertue of its moiſture. Which was. the reaſon why 
Emipedocles call'd Fire a pernictous Contention, bur Wa- 


ter a vehement Friezaſhip. For the Nouriſhinert of 
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Fire is that which changes into Fire, and it changes 
that which is as it were of Kin and familiar ro ir. What 
is contrary tO it as Water, cannot be chang'd by it, or 
at leaſt with great difficulty. T rue it is, that as for it 
ſelf, as I may ſo ſay, it cannot be burat, bur as for 
green Wood and wer Straw it overcomes them with 
much ſtrugling, while the heat and cold contending to- 
gether by realon of their moiſture, and their natural 
Antipathy, produces only a dull flame, clouded with 
{moak, that makes little progreſs upon the Materials. 
Compare theſe Arguments with theirs, and confider 
*xm well. 

But Chry/ippus believing the Air to be the primitive 
Cold, becaule it is dark, makes mention only of thoſe 
that ſay the Water lyes ar farther diſtance from the 
Sky then the Air ; and being delirous to give ſome 
Anſwer to them. If ſo, ſays he, we may as well af- 
firm the Earth to be primitively cold, bccauſe it is the 
fartheſt diſtant from the Sky ; rejecting that as alto- 
gether improbable and abſurd. But for my part I am 
of Opinion chat there might be many probable and 
rational Arguments brought for the Earth, beginning 
with that which Chryſ#ppus chiefly makes uſe of for the 
Air. Which is thus, Fzrf}, that ic is dark. For, if he; 
alluming theſe rwo Contrarieties and Faculties, believes 
that the one follows the other of neceſſi:y, then there 
might be produc'd a thouſand Oppoſttions and Repug- 
nances of the Earth in reſpe& of the Sky, which would 
of necc{hi:y follow upon this which we have mention'd. 
For it is not to be only oppos'd as heavy to Light, or as 
that which tends downward to that which moves up- 
ward, or as (low and (table to ſwift and full of Mo- 
tion; but as that which is heavieſt ro that which is 
lighteſt ; that which is thickeſt co that which is moſt 
thin ; or laſtly, as that which is immoveable of ic ſelf, to 
that which moyes ſpontaneoully, and as —_ / 
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middle {pace, to that which is in a perpetual circular 
Motion. Would it nor be abſurd to aver that the oppo- 
fition of heat ro cold is accompany'd with ſo many fuch 
remarkable Contrarieties 2 But Fire is bright, the Earth 
is dark ; nay, the very darkeſt and moſt void of Light 
of all things. The Air firſt of all participates of Light, 
is ſooneſt alter'd, and being repleniſh'd with radiancy, 
diffuſes the Splendor of it far and near, and ſhews it 

ſelf a vaſt Body of Light. For the Sun rifing, as one 

of the Dithyrambic Authors writes, | 


——— Preſently filld 
The (pactous Houje of the Arr-francing winds. 


From thence the deſcending Air diſpoſes a part of 
her brightneſs ro the Sea and ſtanding Lakes, and 
the hidden depths of profound Rivers Jaugh and 
{mile {o far as the Air penetrates into them. Only the 
Earth of all other Bodies remains wichour light and im- 
penetrable to the Beams of che Sun and Moon. But 
it is cheriſh'd and comforted by them, and ſvffers a 
{mall part of it to be warm'd and foſter*'d by entrance 
of the hear. Bur the ſolidneſs of it will not admir the 
brightneſs of Light, only che Surface of it is cn- 
lighten'd ; but the innermoſt parts of it are call'd by 
the Names of Darkn:(s, Chaos and Hades; and Erebus 
is nothing elſe but that ſame perpetual darkneſs and 
horror in the Body of the Earth ; beſides that the My- 
thologsſts tell us that Night was the Daughter of the 
Earth. The Mathematicians allo ſhew vs the Shadow 
of the Earth cclipling the Body of the Sun. For the 
Air is fil'd with darkneſs by the Earth, as with Lighe 
by the Sun ; and thar part of the Air which is moſt 
void of Light, is that ſame length of che Night which 
1s caus'd by the Shadow of the Earth. And therefore 
both Men and Beaſts make uſe of the exterior part of 
the Air, and ramble in the dark, guided only by ſome 
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footſteps of Light, and certain Efluxes of a dim 
twinkling that are ſcatter'd through ir ; but he that 
keeps Houſe and ſhurs himſelf up in his Chamber, ag 
being encompaſs'd by the Earth, remains altogether 
blind and wichour Light. Allo the Hides and Horn 
of Beaſts will not admit ot Light by reaſon of their 
Solidneſs; but being burnt and ſhav'a, they become 
tranſparent, the Air being intermixt with them. More- 
oyer I am of Opinion that the Earth is every where by 
the Poets ſaid to be black, by reaſon of the darkneſs of 
it, and want of Liyhr. So that the Aptetheſts of Light 
and Darkneſs is much more remarkable 1a reference 
to the Eatth, then in reſpe& of the Air. 

But this is nothing to the Queſtion. For we have 
ſhewn that there are many cold things which are bright 
and tranſparcnt, and many hot things which are ob- 
ſcure. and dark. Bur ponderofity, ſtability, denſity 
and immittability are Qualities more properly belong- 
ing to Cold, of none of which the Air partakes, but of 
all which the Earth has a far greater ſhare then the 
Water. And yet in all theſe things cold by the Judg- 
ment of Senſe 1t ſelf, appears to be bard, ro cauſe hard- 
neſe, and ro make reſiſtance. For Theophraſtus tells us 
of Fiſh thar have been frozen by extremity of cold, 
when they have chanced to bounce aſhoar ; and that 
their Bodics have been broken and crumbled to pieces 
like a Vellel of Giafs or Poiters Clay. 

You your felt have heard at Delphos, how. that cer- 
tain Perſons aſcending to the Top of Parnaſſus to ſuc- 


cor the Thyades that were overcaken with a violent. 


Storm of Wind and Hail, thcir Coats were frozen {0 
hard, ard into a ſubſtance ſo like Wood, that being 
ſpread upon the Ground they broke and crumbled to 
pieces, Ic allo ſtittens the Nerves, and deprives the 
Tongue of Motion, corgealing the moiſt and ſofter 
parts of the Body : which bcivg obvious ro f{1gar, let 
us conſider the EffcCt. Every 
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Every Faculty, where-eyer it prevails, changes into 
it ſelf whatever it oyercomes. Thus whateyer is oyer- 
come by hear, is ſer on fire; that which is yanquiſh'd 
by Wind, is chang'd into Air. That which falls into 
Water, becomes well moiſten'd, unlcis quickly fav'd. 
Of neceſſity therefore thoſe things which are violently 
affeted by cold, muſt be chang'd into the primi- 
tive Cold. For freezing is an excels of Refrige- 
ration ; which Congelation ends in Alteration and 
Putrefattion, when the cold prevailing every way, 
congeals the liquid Subſtance, and preiſes forth the 
Heat ; ſo that the bottom of the Earth is, as it were, a 
kind of Congelation, and altogether Ice ( for there the 
Cold inhabits ſimple and unmixt and remoy'd hard 
and rigid at the greateſt diſtance trom the Sky ) but as 
for thoſe things which are conſpicuous, as Rocks and 
Precipices, Empedocles believes to be thruſt forth 
and ſupporced by the Fire that buros in the bottom of 
the Earth, Which appears che more, 1n regard that 
where-ever the heat is preis'd forth and vaniſhes away, 
all thoſe things are congeal'd by the Cold ;, and there- 
fore Congelations arc call'd -zz1, Coagmentations or 
faſtnings together ; and the extremities of tnany things 
where heat fails growing black, make them look like 
brands when the fire is our. For Cold congeals ſome 
things more, ſome things leſs ; more eſpecially ſuch 
things wherein it is primitiyely exiſtcar. For as it ic 
be the Nature of hot to render Lighr, chat which is 
hotreſt is lighteſt ; if cf moiſt to ſoften, that. which is 
moiſteſt is lofteſt ; ſo if it be the nature of Cold ro. 
congeal, of neceflity that which is coldeſt muſt be moſt 
congeal'd,that is to ſay the Earth; and that witich 1s moſt 
cold muſt be that which is by nature and primityely 
cold z which is no more then what is apoarcnt to Senſe. 
For Mud iscolder then Water, and Earth beingthrown 
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upon Fire puts it our. Your" Smrths allo when their Iron 
is melted and red hot, ſtrow upon it the duſt of Marble 
to cool it, and ſtop the running of it too fluidly. Duſt 
alſo cools che Bodies of the Wreſtlers, and dries up 
their ſwear. To go no farther, what means-our own 
yearly PraQtice to alter our Lodgings and Habirarions, 
while we remove in the Winter lo far as we can into 
the upper parts of our Buildings, but in che Summer 
deſcending againſt and fceking conyenicnt refuge in 
the lower Edifices, and ſometimes enjoying our (elves 
under ground in the very Arms of the Earth> Do we 
not doit, as being guided by our Senſes, for coolneſs 
ſake to the Earth, and thereby acknowledging that to 
be the ſeat of primitive cold. ' Ard certainly our co- 
veting to live near the Sea in Winter, may be thought 
to be a kind of flight from the Earth of thoſe that 
ſeem to forſake it by reaſon of the ripping Froſts, and 
run to encircle themſelves with the Air of the Sea for 
warmths ſake ; but then again in the Summer, by rea- 
{on of the ſcorching heat, we deſire the Earth born Up- 
land-Air, not becauſe it is cold of its (elf, but becauſe it 
had its Original and bloſfum'd trom the primitive na- 
tural cold, and is imbu'd with that power which is in 
the Earth, as Iron is imbu'd wich the Vertue of the 
Warer wherein it is quench'd, Then again, of River 
Waters we find thoſe are the coldeſt, that flow upon 
Grayel and Stones, and fall down from Mountains ; 
and of Well waters, thoſe which are in the deepeſt 
Wells; for with cheſe the exterior Air is no longer 
mix'd by reaſon of the depth of the Wells, and the 
other ariſe out of the pnre and unmixt Earth ; like the 


Riyer that falls from the Mountain Tenarus, which 


they call che Water of Styx, riftng out of 'a Rock with 
a parc monious Spring, bur ſo cold thar no other Veſſel 


eKcept the Hoof of an Afs will hold it > for all other ſorts: | 


of Yeſlels it breaks and cracks to piecrs, The Phy- 
{itiars 
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fitians alſo tell us that the Nature of all torts of Earth 
is binding and reſtrictive ; and they number up (cvcral 
forrs of Metals which -are made uſe of in Phyſ{ic by 
reaſon of their ſtyptic ard birding Qualitics. For the 
Elemenc of Earth is, neither fir ro cur, nor move, net- 
ther has it any points, neither 151c ſubj:C& to be loften'd 
or melted ; but is firm and ſtable like a Cube; and 
therefore ir has both ponderolity and coldne's, had ic 
but the faculty to thicken and condenſe mviſt things ; 
nevertheleſs it cauſcs ttemblings and quivet ings in our 
Bodies by reaſon of its inequality, and 1f it get che better 
by the utter expuilion and extinguilſhiag of tic fcai, it 
occalions a frozen and deadly habe of Body.. There- 
ſore the Earth neycr conſumes by burning, nei:her docs 
Fire con!ume it, or prey upon it, but with a very ſlow 
and difficult Progrels. But the Air many times darts 
forth flame from ir ſelf, and beiug once {er on fire, 
grows fluid, and flaſhes our in Lightning. Heart alfo 
teeds upon moiſture; for ic is not the folid part of the 
Wood, but the mgift and oyly part that is combultt- 
ble. Which being conſum'd, the folid and dry is leſc 
behind in the Aſyes.  Neicher. do they arrive at their 
wark, who pretending to burn the Aſhes allo, ſprinkle 
them with Oyl and Greaſe ; for when the Liquid 1s 
conſum'd, the carthy part remains, do what they, can. 
Therefore, becaule the Earth is of a Naiure nor-co:be 
mov'd from. irs Station, unalterable .in irs Subſlance, 
and always abiding in thc habitation, of tie Gods, the 
Ancients cali*d ic Heſtza or Peſt: from.ttanding, by rca- 
fon; of its immobllity' and concretiong of which cold 
is the Bond or Ligament, as Archelaus the P nilolopher 
term'd it, whichi.gothing is able ro uglooſea, of loken, 
as not beirg capailc of, heat and warmin, 
 &s for thoſe who-ſay they have been {cnitile of che 
cold of Air and Wager, but-reyer tg}. che Earth fo cold. 
They confider. only the __ Go: the Laith, which 
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. is a mixture of Air, Water, Sun and Heat ; a ſort of 
People who deny the Air to be naturally and primitive. 
ly hot, bur either ſcalding Water, or red hot Iron; 
becauſe they feel and handle the one, but are nat 
ſenſible of the pure and celeſtial Fire; in like manner, 
neither do they ſee the Earth which lyes conceal'd at 
the bottom, tho' that be what is chicfly to be raken for 
the Earth, (ſeparated from all other things. The truth 
of which is demonſtrable from ſeveral Rocks, which 
from the deep ſend forth a cold Vapor ſo ſharp and 
yehement that it is hard to be endur'd. They allo that 
deſire cool drink, throw ſmall Flint-ſtones into W ater. 
For ir becomes thick and _ to the taſte, through 
the Cold which is carry'd upward freſh and nnmix'd 
from the Stones. 

Therefore it was the Opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
ſopiers and learned Men, that terreſtrial and cocleſtial 
Things were not to be mix'd together, not ſo much out 
of a local Conſideration of uppermoſt and lowermoſt 
in reſp of place, but with a reſpe& to the difference 
of Faculties, attributing hot and ſplendent, ſwift and 
light ro'the immortal and Sempiternal Nature, but be- 
lieving dark and cold and flow, to be the unhappy Por- 
tion of the dead under the Shackles of Corruption, 
More eſpecially fince the Body of a living Creature, | 
while it breaths and flouriſhes ( as the Poets ſay) en- 
Joys both Heat and Life. Burt being depriv'd of theſe 
and only the terreſtrial Parts remaining, preſently cold 
and ſtifineſs takes place as if heat were naturally exi- 
ſtent in every thing elſe, but only in the Earth. Thele 
thinvs, dear Faworinus compare with what has been 
ſaid by others; which if they neicher come too ſhott 
of probability, nor roo much exceed it, bid all their 
Opinions farewel, as belieying it much more becoming 
a Philoſopher to pauſe in dubious Marters, rather then 
over haſtily to ſide with any one particular Party. o 
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Plutarch's Morals: 
Vol. V. 


Whether Water or Fire be moſt Wſeful 2 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


Ater, the beſt of things, but Gold is burr- 
ing Fire, ſays Pendarus. T herefore he po- 
{itively afhgns the ſecond Place to Fire, 
With whom Heſwd agreed, where he ſays, 

Firſt of all Chaos betng had-—— 

For moſt believe that by the word Chaos he meant Wa- 
ter, from Chaos ſignifying Diffuſion. Bur the Ballance cf 
Argument as to this Point ſeems to be equal. For there 
are ſome who will have Fire to be the Prirciple of all 
things, and that like Sperm it begets all things out of it 
ſelf, and reſolves all things again by Conflagraticn. 
Therefore, not ro mention the Perſcns, ler us conſider 
the Arguments on both ſides, which are to us the moſt 
convincing. 

Now then is not that moſt uſefil to us, which in all 
places, and always, and moſt of all, we ſtand in need c! 2 
Like a piece of Houſhold-ſtvff, or a Tool, nav, like a 
Friend that is ready at all Hours and Seaſons. Burt Fire is 


not always ufeful ; for ſometimes it is a prejudice to us, 


and we avoid it all we can. But Water is nictul, Winer 
and Summer, to the Healthy and Sick, Night and Day. 
neither indeed is there any time, but that a Man ha: 
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necd of it. Therefore it isthatthe Dead are call'd 4h;- 
ban'es, as being withour Moiſture, and bv that means 
depriv'd of Life ; and Man may be without Fire, but 
never was aty Man without Water ; beſides, thar 
which was CXiitent from the bepi:ining; and with the 
firlt Creation of Man mult be thought more vſcful than 
what was altcrwards invented. . From whence. ic is ap- 
parcnt, thar Nature beſtow'd the one upon us as a thin 
ab{vlgely neceijary the other Fortunc ard Art found 
out for Superfluity of Utes; nor was the time ever known 
tat Man could cver ſay he never ſtood in necd of Wa- 
ter, Or that if was af lnvention, of any of the Gods or 
Heroes ; but the Uſe of Fire was a late Invention c| 
Prometheus, at whar time Lite was without-Firez nor 
wichour Water, And that this is.v2 Pocticial Fiction, is 
demonſtrable from this, that. there are many ſorts of 
People, that Iive without Fire, without Houſes, with» 
out Chimneys,in the open Air, Aud Diogenes ihe Cyaic 
madenouſz of Fire; 1o that after he, had-ſ{wallowed a 
raw Fiſh, This Hazard, ſaid be, dp 1r: for your. Sakes ; 
but without Water no Man ever thought it. convenient 
or poſhibie tralive, But why-do. I confine my Diſcourſe 
only to the Nature oft Men; Seeing there a1c, fo maiy 
Infinite arts of Creatures (the, Uſe of Fire being only 
known to. Man ).that-hve ang fed, without Fire, upon 
Roots, Fruics and. raw Flelh; but without. Water, 
neither Fiſh, nor Fowl, nor Land Animals can; ſub- 
fiſt. For ali beats that tecd, upun Fleſh, * of which 
there are ſome, as Ariſtotle, reports, that never. drink, 
nevertielcls {upport Lite... and.» Being maeg1ly.. by 
Moiſture. $2 that of uccellire,. ihat nmyalt ha moſt 
proficable, without which 19. fort gf Lite cangub£t or 
endure. -iheo bf nts 

Lec us therefore make a Step from things. that, make 
no-uſc of Fire. to things chat we our {cles make ule.of, 
iuch ai Plants and Fruits ; of which f{ ms: are altoge- 
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ther void of hear, others enjoy it but imperfeAly and 
obicarely. Bur Moiſture caules all things to germi- 
nate, increaſe and bring forth, Why ſhould | ſtand 
to reckon up. Wine and Oyl, and whatever elſe we 
reap, and bring forth, and ſee before our Eyes2 When 
Wheat it (elf,- which is look'd upon as a dry Nouriſh- 
ment, grows by alteration, putrefaCtion and corrupti- 
on of the moiſt Marter. 

Then again, that is moſt uſcful, which is no way 
detrimental. Now Fire calily becomes mclt pernici- 
ous, bur the Nature of Water is never prejudicial. 

In the nexc place, that is moſt uſeful which affords 
the Benefit: which it brings with leaſt Exper:ce, and 
without any Preparation. . Bur the Bencfir of Fire re- 
quircs Coſt and Materials, and therefore the Rich make 
more uſe of it than tie Poor; and Princes, then Pri- 
vate Perſons ; but Water has that Kitidneis for Man- 
kind, thar ic treely proftrates its (clf ro all alike, a Bene- 
hi periect in its {elf, indigent of nothing, and wanting 
mb Tools nor {mplemenrs. 

Moreover, that which by Angmentarion- loſes the 
benefit: of it; is of leaſt uſe;..- Such is Fireg which. like:a 
devouring Beaſt, ravages all before ir, uſetui rather by 
Art and::skilftul Moderation, then: ob-irs ovtn. Natute. 
Bu: from Water there:1sTothing to be fear'd; >b 

Furthermore, that is moſtuſeful, which may bejoyn'd 
with another. But Firewwill nor admir-of: Water ; mei- 
ther 'is ir any way profirable by Conjanttion wir ch ir, 
But Water becomes profitable by: joyning with” Fire, 
and therefore hot Waters are wholelom, and ſentibly 
cure (everal Diſeaſes. . Neither. ſhall youre ver:find moiſt 
Fire, but» Water bothrcokband hor, as {or the 
Bodv of Man. - 9 

Thenagain, there being hank Elemenn, Water ji pro- 


duces a' fil out of its felt,: which 1s: whe * Sea, no els 
' 'Bb4 | \ benciicial 
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bencficial than the reſt, as well for Commerce, as for 
many other things. So that it may be ſaid this Ele. 
ment united and perfected our manner of Living, 
which beiore was wild and unfociable, correfting it by 
mutual Affiſtznce,and creating Community of Friend- 
ſhip by reciprocal! Exchanges of one good Turn for an- 
other. ] hercfore ſat! Heraclitus, If there were no Su t 
would be perpetual Nee ht : as much as to {1y,i! there were 
no Sea, Man would be the moſt ſayage and ſhameleſs of 
all Creatures.But the Sea brought rhe Vine into Greece, 
and out of Gre:ce tranſmitted the Ulie of Corn to For. 
reign Parts: from Phenia tranſlated the Knowledg of 
Letters, the Memoriais that prevent Oblivion : tur. 
niſh'd the World with Wine ard Fruit, and prevented 
rhe greateſt part of Mankind from being Illiterate and 
void of Education. How 1s it poſlible then but that 
Water ſhould be the moſt uſeful, when ir thus far ex- 
ceeds the Element of Fire ? Or what can any Man (ay 
in defence of the Contrary > 

We ſay then, the Deity appointed the four Elements 
to compleat the Fabric of rhe Univerſe ; and theſe :» 

ain different one from another ; cnly that Earth and 
atcr were {ubjefted, as being made and form'd in- 
ſtead of Materials ; and participating of Form and Or. 
der, and of Power to procreate and bring forth, ſo far 
as they are aſſiſted by Air and Fire, the great Artificers 
that mould them into various Shapes; and lying dead, 
till rous'd by them to att and generate ; of which two 
latter, Fire is the ruling Agem-; as is manifeſt by in- 
duCtion. 

For Earth without Warmth and Hear is altogether 
barren and unfruitful ; bur Fire, by Vertue of its row- 
{irg and inflaming Quality,renders it diffuſive and (wells 
it into Generation. Nor can any Man find our any other 
Cauſe, why Rocks and the dry Tops of Mountains are 
not produttive z; but becauſe they participate either 

nothing 
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nothing at all, or very little of Fire, Then generally 
for Water, ic is ſo far from being ſufficient of it ſelf, 
for the Generation and Prefervation of other things, 
chat it is it ſelf deſtroy*'d for want of Fire. But Fire 
is that which upholds every thirg in its proper Being, 
and preſerves it in its proper Subſtance, as well Water 
it ſelf, as all other things ; ſo that when Fire leaves it, 
Water will link, and ir may be ſaid,that the Want of 
Fire is the Death and Defiruftion of Water. Ard thus 
we find that Pools and all manner of ſtanding Waters, 
and ſuch as are ſerled in Cavitics not ro be come ar, 
whart an off:nſive and dead Stench they ſend forth, and 
all tor want of Motion ; which as it kindles Heat in all 
things, ſo more eſpecialiy in runnig Waters and ſwift 
Streams, which beivg thus agitated and enliven'd by 
Heat, we commonly lay ſuch Waters Live. Why then 
ſhould not that be accounted the moſt uſeful of the two 
that affords to the other the Caule of 1ts Being, as Fire 
does ro Water ? For there is Moiſture alſo in things 
aker they are dead, nor are they altogether dry'd up 
for otherwiſe moiſt Bodics would never putrific; ſince 
Putrifation is ih* Alteration of Dry into Moiſt,or rather 
the Corruption of Moiſture in Fleſh. Neither is Death 
any other than an abſolute Deictt and want of Heat : 
and therefore dead Carkaſles are the Coldeſt of all. So 
that if you do but touch them with a Razor, they will 
blunt the Edge of it, through Exceſs of Coldneſs. 
Alſo in living Creatores, thole Parts that leaſt partake 
of Heat, are moſt in{en{ible, as the Bones and Hair. 
And thoſe Parts which are molt diſtant from the 
Heart : So that the Difference which appears in living 
Things, is more or leſs, as their Heat is more or leſs 
vigorous. For Plants and Fruits arc not produc'd by 
Moiſture, but by the Warmth of ihe Moiſture ;, and 
cold Waters are moſt certainly.cither leſs produCtive,or 
altogether barren. For if Water were fruitful in it ſelf, 

it 
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it would always, and that ſporitaneomlly too, bear Fruit. 


Burt the contrary is apparent; and that ir is rather bane. 
ful ro generation from another Principle. "© 
Now as to the Ule of Fire, conſider'd as Fire, we 
have no need of Warer, rather the contrary is to be 
made our : for Water extinguiſhes Fire. Arid” as for 
Water, there is no uſe to be made of it in moſt things 
without Fire. For Water heated becomes uſeful, where- 
as otherwiſe it i: prejudicial. So that of the two-thart is 
to be accounted beſt, which is profirable of it ſelf;with- 
out the afhiſtance of anocher.' Beſtdes that Water is 
only beneficial ro the Feeling, when you either waſh 
with ir, or touch it: Bur Fire is profitable to all the 
Sences; not only being felr, but ſeen at a Diſtance ; 
ſo that you may add this to the reſt of the Vertues of 
it, that they arc manifold and extraordinary. 
Thento fay, that Man did once ſubſift without Fire, 
is a Miſtake, it being impoflible that Man ſhould. be 
without ir. Bur we muſt acknowledg rhere are Diffe- 
rences in this Kind, as well as in other things. Thus 
Heat has rendred the Sea more beneficial, as having a 
oreater Portion' of Heat in it than other Water, 
from which it otherwiſe differs not ar all. And as for 
thoſe that haveno need of outward Firez-they dornot 
avoid it becaule they do not want it, but becauſe they 
abound in Heat within themſelves. So that che Ulſe of 
Fire ſeems to be more excellent in this, that Water is 
never in {uch a Condition as not ro want &xternal Aids; 
but Fire; endu'd with manifold Vertues, contents it 
ſelf with its own Sufficiency. Therefore, as he is the 


- beſt Commander , who ſo'manages the Aﬀairs of- his 


City, as not to have any: need'ot” Foreign Affiſtance ; 
ſo that Element excels, that{{nupplys us in ſuch'a man- 
ner, as to want the lcaſt of-other Helps fron withour. 
And thigis to be ſaid of 'ather Creatures that have'no 
necd of <xtermal Hear. | NN 

- Now 
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Now to argue on the other fide, a Man may ſay 
thus,that whatever we rmake uſe of {ingly and alone 1s 
more profitable, and that is caicfly belt, which we ap- 

rehend to be ſo by our Reaſon. Fer what is mere 
uſeful or beneficial to us than Reaſon > and ver brute 
Animals want it. What then? is it the leſs profita- 
ble, becauſe found out by foreſight of its Utility 2 
And ſince our Diſcourſe bas brought us to 19, What 
is more ben:ficial ro Lite than Art > Yet Fire in- 
enter!) and preſerves all manner of Arts : and there- 
fore Vultan is feipn'd to be the Prince of all Arti- 
ficers. r 

Man has allow'd him Hut a little rime to live, 
and as Ariſto ſaid, Sleep, like a Toll-gatherer , de- 
prives him.of the one half of that roo. Bur for my 
Parr, my Opinion is, that it a Man ſhould wake 
all Niuhr in the Dark, he would have no Bench 
of his Watchfulneſs, unleſs Fire at the ſame time dil- 
coverd ro him the. Benefit of Light, and; diſplay'd 
before his-"Eves the Difference berween ' Nignt and 
Day. Sint'then there is nothing more beneficial ro 
Man than Lite, and-that” this is prolong'd | by Fire, 
Why ſhorlt4 not Fire be accounted ti:e moſt beneficial 
of ail things 2 EI. Y 

Laſtiy,” That isro be thoyght moſt profirable, which 
molt apparehtly communicares to the Scnces,rhe Effefts 
cf irs Temperament. Now do you not find'that there 
Is nGt atly; of the Sences, 'Which of it telf makes uſe of 
Motlturt, without ah Intermixture of Air and Fire > 
Bit cyery. Sence pattakes-of Fire, as bring that which 
quickens the vital Faculty ; more cſprcially the Sight, 
w.iich is the moſt acute of all rhe Sences*1n the Bedy, 
betug a cortain fiery Efflux, that gave vs ovr firſt Lighr 
into the Belict a Deiry, and by Verve of which we 
arc able, as Plato ſays, ro contorm our' Souls to the 
VMOtions of the Celeſtial Bodies, T6-0P 
Plutarcn 
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Againt Colotes the Diſciple and Farvorite 
of Epicurus. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by A. G. Gent. 


Olotes, whom. Epicurus was wont dimigu- 
tively and by way of Familiarity or Fond- 
neſs to call Colotaras and Colotarion, com- 
pos'd Oh Saturnime, and publiſh'd a little 

Book, which he entitled, That according to the Opini- 
ons of the other Philoſophers one cannot ſo much as live. 
Now I {uppoſe, that 'twill nor be unpleaſant for you to 
read, when ſet down in Writing, what came into my 
Mind to ſpeak againſt this Colotes, ſince I know you to 
be a Lover of al) elegant and - honeſt Treartiſes, and 
particularly of ſuch, as regard the Science of Antiqui- 
ty, and ro eſteem rhe bearing in Memory, and having, 
as much as poſſible may be, in hand the Diſcourſes of 
the ancient Sages , to be the moſt Royal of all Studies 
and Exerciſes. 

Not long ſince therefore, as this Book was reading, 
Ariſtodemus the eAgean, a familiar Friend of Ours, 
(whom you well know to be one of the Aathnys = 

thoug 
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though he bears not a * Fery- 
lu, to be nevertheleſs a yery 
vehement, not to ſay fran- 
tick, Celebrator of Plato's Or- 
gia) did , I know not how, 


ccep himſelf, contrary to his 
Cuſtom , very ſtill all the 
while, and paticntly gave car 
to it, eyen to the end, Bur 
the Reading was ſcarce well 
over, when he ſaid, Hel! then, 
whom fhall we cauſe to riſe up 
and fight againſt this Man, in 
Defence of the Philoſophers ? 
For I aws mot of Neſtors Opt- 
mon, who, when the moſt va- 
hant of thoſe Nize Warriers, 
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* It was the Cuſtom of 
thoſe, who celebrated the 
Orgiz or Feaſts of Bacch::, 
tocarry in their hands a F&a 
rula, or piece of Wood, 
wound about with Ivy and 
Vine-branches, which they 
call'd Thyrſus, and therewith 
to ſtrike all ſuch, as.comirg 
in their way either oppos'd 
or :efus'd to joyn with them 
in their furious Revellings: 
In Alluſfton to this Cuſtom, 
Plutarch here ſtiles Ariffg- 
dem:s, an exc2eding earneſt 
Aﬀertor of Plato's Dottrine, 
£ yae x9 P0pgy 4M, £14 
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that preſented themſelves to enter into Combat, was to be 
be choſen, committed the Eleftion to the Fortune of a Lot. 

Ne, anſwered I, you ſee , he ſo diſpos'd himſelf in re- 
ference to the Lot, that the Choice might paſs according 
to the Arbitrement of the wiſeſt Man : 


And th* Lot, drawn from the Helmet, as they wiſhr, 


On Ajax tell. — 


But yet fixce you command me to make the Eleftion, 


How can I think a better Choice to make 


Than the Divine Ulyſſes ? 


Conſider therefore. and be well advis'd, in mhat man- 


nr you will chaſtife this Man. 


But you know,reply*d Ariſtodemus.that Plato when high- 
ly offended with his Boy, that waited on him.ould not b1m- 
Jelf beat him,but requeſteaSpeulirpus to do it for bum.) as , 

that 
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that be himſelf was angry. As much therefore may I ſay to 
you: Take this Fellow ro you, and ircat him, as you 
pleaſe : For I am in a fit of Choler, 

When therefore all the reſt of the Company delir'd 


me to uaderrake rhis Office: 1 muſt then, ſaid I, Seak 


ſince "tis your Pleaſure: But 1 am afraid,that T alſo ſhall 
ſeem mare vehemently, than ts futing, tran$parted againll 
this Book, 13 the defenatag and maintaining SOCCatcs a- 
gainſt the Rudeneſs, Scurrility and Inſolence of this Man, 
who, becauſe Socrates affirms'd himelr to know nothing cer- 
tainly, inſtead of Bread, as one would ſay, preſents him 
Hay,as if he were a Beaſt, and asks him,mby he puts Meat 
into his Mouth, and ot into his Ear. And yet perhaps 
ſome would make but a Laughing-matier of this, conſiae- 
ring the Mildne)s and Gentleneſs of Soccatcs : 


But for th* whole Hoſt o'th Greeks, ——— 
that is, of the other Philoſophers, amongſt which are De- 


moctitus, Plato, Empedecles, Parmenides and Melil- 
ſus, who have been baſely traduc'd and revil'd by him, 
"twere a9t only a ſhame to be ſilent , but even a Sacrilege, 
in the leaſt point to forbear or reced: from Freedom of 
Speech in therr Behalf, who have adwvanca Philoſophy to 
that Honour and Reputation, ut has gotten. 

And our Parents indeed have with the Aſfittance of 
the Gods given usour Lite ; but to live well, comes to 
us from Realon, which we have learnt from the Phi- 
loſophers, favouring Law and Juſtice, and reſtraining 
our Concupiſcence.Now to live well is to live ſociably, 
friendly, remperatcly and juſtly : Of all which Con- 
ditions they leave us nor one, who cry out, that Mans 
Sovcraign Good licsin hisBelly,and that they would not 
purchale all the vertnes together at the Experce of a 
crackrt Farthing, it Pleaſure were totally and on eyery 
{ide remoy'd from them. And in their Diſcourſes con- 
ceraing the Soul and the Gods, they hold, that UN 
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Foul periſhes, when it is ſeparated from the Body, and 
thar the Gods concern not themſclvecs in our Aﬀairs. 
Thus the Epicureans reproach the other Philoſophers, 
that-by: their wiſdom: they bereave Man of his Lite ; 
whilſt the others on the contrary accuſe them of reach- 
ing Men to live degenerately, and like Beaſts. Now 
theſe things are ſcatter'd here and there in the Writ 
ings of Eprcurus, and diſpers'd thro! all his Philoſophy. 
But this: C olotes by having extracted trom them certain 
Pieces and Fragments ot Diſcourſes, deſtitute of. any 
Arguments whatcver, to render them credible and in- 
eligible, has compcs'd: his Book; being likea Shopor 
Cabin of Monſters and Prodigies: .As you better 
know, than any one clſe, becaule + you have always 
in your Hands the Werks of the Ancents. 

Bur he ſeems ro me- like the Lyaraz, ro open not 
only one Gare againſt himſc]f, but ro involve Efrcarus 
alſo. in many and thoſe the greateſt Doubts and Dit- 
ficulties. For he begins with Democyitus, who receives 
of him an excellent and worthy Reward tor his InſtruCti-: 
on: It being certain, that Epicurrs for a long time call'd 
himſelf a Democritean, which as well others affirm, as 
Leonteus, a principal Diſciple of Eprcurus, wao in a Let- 
ter, which he writ ro Lycophron, (ays, that Epicaurus ho- 
nor'd Democritus, becaule he firſt atrain'd, tho# a lictle at 
a diſtance, the right and ſound Underſtanding of rke 
Truth, and that 1n general all the Treatiſe concerning 
natural things was call'd Democritean,becaule Demoeritus 
was'the firſt, who hapned upon :the Principles, and 
merwith che primi:ive Foundations of Natnre. 'And 
Metrodoris fays openly of Philoſophy ; Tf Democtitus 
had not gone before.and taught the way,Epicurus had never 
ata to Wildow. Now if it be true,as Colotes holds;that 
to livEaccording to the Opinions of the- other PhHlole - 
phers is not to live, Eprcaurns was then a Fool in follow-' 
ng Democritus, who led him co a DoArin, which 
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taught him not to live. Now the firſt ching, he lays 
to his Charge, is, that by ſuppoſing every thing to be no 
more ſuch than ſuch, he wholly confounds human Life. 
But Democritus was ſo far from having bcen of this O- 
pinion, that Nothing z more ſuch than ſuch, that he op. 
pos'd Protagoras the Philoſopher, who aſſcrted it, and 
writ many excellent Arguments, concluding againſt 
him, which this fine Fellow Colotes never ſaw,nor read, 
nor yet ſo much as dream'd of z but deceiv'd himſelf by 
miſunderſtanding a Paſſage, which is in his Works, 
where he determines, that # #*y is no more than = w- 
Ny, naming in that Place the Body Ay, and the void 
Mrd?y, and mcaning, that the Void has its own proper 
Nacure and Subliſtence, as well as the Body. 

But he is of Opinion, that Nothing 7s ware ſuch than 
ſuch, who makes uſe of a Sentence of Epricurus, in which 
he ſays, that all the Apprehenſfions and Imaginations, 
_ us by the Senſes, are true. For if of two, ſaying, 
the one, that the Wine is ſowr, and the other, that ts 
ſweet, neither of them ſhall be deceiv'd in their Senti- 
ments, how ſhall the Wine be more (owr than ſweet? 
And we may often ſee that ſome Men, uſing one and 
the ſame Bath, find irro be hor, and others, to be cold? 
Becauſe thoſe order cold Water to be pur into it, as 
theſe do hot. *Tis ſaid, that, a certain Lady, going to 
vilit Berrhonice, Wite to King Dezotarus, aſſoon as cyer 
they approach'd each cther, they both immediately 
curn'd their Backs, the one, as it ſeem'd, not being a- 
ble to bear the ſmell of Perfume,nor che other of But- 
ter, If then the Senſe of one is no truer than the Senſe 
of another,'ris alſo probable,that Water is no more cold 
than hot, nor (weer Qintment or Butter, better or worlc 
ſented one than the other. For if any one ſhall ſay, 
that ic ſeems the one to one, and the other to another, 
he will, before he is aware, affirm, that they are both 
the one and the other. And as. for theſe SY MARE 
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and Proportion of the Pores or little Paſſages in the 
Organs of the Senſcs, about which they talk ſo much, 
and thoſe different Mixcures of Seeds, which, they ſay, 
being diſpers'd through all Savors, Odors and Co- 
lors, move the Senſes of dift-rent Perſons ro perceive 
different Qualities, do they rot manifeſtly drive them 
to this, that Things are no more one than another > For 
to pacifie thoſe, who think, the Senſe is deceiv*d, and 
lies, becauſe they ſee contrary Events and Paſhons in 
ſuch, as uſe the ſame Objetts, and to foive this Ob- 
jeion, they reach, that, all things being mixt and 
confounded together, aad ycr one nevertheleſs being 
more {uitable and fitting to one, and another ro anc- 
ther, there 1s not made a Contatt and Comprehenſion 
of one and the ſame Quality, nor does the Object c- 
qually mcye all with all its Parrs : but every one. mce- 
ting only thoſe, to which it has its Senſe commenſurate 
i proportion'd, they are too blame {o obf:inately to 
in6iſt,that a thing is either calor'd or not color'd,white, 
or not white, thinking to cſtabliſh their own Senſes by 
deſtroying thoſe of others ; whereas they ought nez- 
ther ro combat the Senſes, becauſe they all touch ſome 
Quality, cach one drawing from this confus'd Mixture, 
as from a living and large Fountain, what is ſuitable 
and convenient ; nor to pronounce of the whole , by 
touching only the Parts, nor to think, that all oughc 
to be affefted after one and the ſame manner, ſeeing 
that one is affected by one Quality and Faculty of it, 
and another by another. Are we then to ſeek, who 
thoſe Men are, which brins in this Opinion, that 
Things are nit more one than anther > Or ate thoie 
they, who hold, that every ſenfible thi 'g is a Mix- 
ture, compogd of all ſorts of Qualities, like a Wind- 
Iſt; umeat,ficred f. r all ſors of Tuncs 2 Now they con+ 
teis, rhac ail their Ru'ics are loſt, and their Facuity cf 
judging quire gone, if they 2:4imit avy lenſtble Object, 
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that is pure and f1mple, and d-» not make each one 
thing ro be many. 

See now to this purpoſe, what Diſcourſe and Debate 
Epicurus makes Polyenus to have with him in his Ban. 
quet concerning the Heat of Wine: for when he aske : 
Do you, Oh Epicurus ſay, that Wine does not heat ? Some 
one an{wer'd : *Trs not wntverally to be afirm'd, that 
Wine Heats. And a little after : For Wine ſeems not to be 
antver(ally an Heater ; but [ſuch a LDuantity may be [atd to 
heat ſuch a Perſon. And again ſubjuining the Caule, to 
wir, the Compreſhons and Ditſeminarions of the Arops, 
and having alledg'd their Commixtures and Conjuntti- 
ons with others, when the Wine comes to be mingled in 
the Body, he adds this Concluſion : *Tzs not untver{ally 
to be ſartd, that Wane is endud with a Faculty of Heat- 
ing; but that ſuch a Duantity may heat ſuch a Nature 
and [o a1Fos'd ; but that ſuch a Quantity to ſuch a Nature 
7s £:0.1ng. For tn (uch a Maſs there are [ome Natures and 
Complextons, of which Cold might be compos'd, if it were 
neceſſary, that being joyn'd with others, they ſhould yield a 
refrigerate Vertue. Wherefore [ome are decetv'd, who ſay, 
that Wine is untver{ally an Heater, and others, that 'tis 
unive ſally a Cooler. He then, who ſays, that many are 
decceiv'd, and err, in holding that, which is nor, to be 
heating, and that, which is cold, to be cooling, is him- 
ſelt in an Error, if he does not perceive it to follow 
from his Afertion, that one thing 1s not more ſuch than 
another. He farther adds afterwards, that oftentimes 
Wine, entring into a Body , brings with it thither net- 
rher a calefving nor refrigerating Vertnue, bur, the 
Maſs of the Body being agitarced and diſturb*d, and a 
Tranipoſition made of the Parts , the Heat-effeCting 
Atoms, bei:1g aſſembled rogether,do by their Mulcitude 
cauſe an Beat and Inflammation in rhe Body ; and 
ſometimes on the contrary diſa{lembling themſelves, 
cauſe a Refrigeration. 

But 
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But 'tis yet moreover wholly evident, that he has 
proceeded Fd far, as to ſay, that of all thoſe things, 
which are call'd and cſtcem!'d Bitter, Sweet, Purging, 
Dormitive, and Luminous, not any one of them has 
an entire and perte&t Quality ro produce ſuch EtteAs, 
nor to do, rather than to ſuffer, when they are in 
the Bodies, bur are there ſuſceptible of various I cm- 
peratures and Differences. For Epecurus himſelf, at- 
firming, that Colors are not connatural to the Body, 
but arc engendred there according to certain Scitvations 
and Poſitions with reſpe& to the Sight of Man, ſays : 
For this Reaſon the Boiy ts no more color'd, than deſtitute 
of Color.And a little above he writes thus word for word: 
But without this Part, I know nat, how a Man may ſay, 
that thoſe Bodies, which aye tn the Dark, have Coli ; 
aitho tiery often, an Air equally dark teing Spred about 
them, [ome aiſitngutſh Ltwerſitzes of Colors, others percetwe 
them not through the weakneſs of therr ſight : and moreover 
g0tzg tnto a dark Houſe or Koom re at our firſt entrance ſ#e 
a0 Difference of Color,but,after we have ſtay'd there a while, 
we ao. Wherefore we are to [ay,that every Body zs not more 
color'd, than not color'd. Now, it Colvur is a Relative, 
and has its Being in regard to ſomething elſe, ſo aiſo 
then is White, ani ſo likewiſe Blew : and it Colors are 
ſo, ſo alſo are Sweet and Bicter : fo that it may truly 
be affirm'd of every Quality, that t 7s xot rather ſuch 
than [ſuch : For to thole, who are in ſuch manner dil- 
poy'd, they will be ſuch; but to thoſe, who are not fo 
diſpogd, they will alſo not be ſuch. Calztes therefore has 
bedaſh'd and beſparter'd himſelf and his Maſter with 
that Dirt, in which, he ſays, thoſe lye, who matutain, 
that things are not rather ſuch than ſuch. 

Bur is it in this alone, that this excel'cat Man ſhews 
himfe'f, 

To others a Phyſictin, whilſt himſelf 


Is full of Ulcers —-— 
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No indeed ; but yet much farther in his ſecond Repre-. 
henfjon he,without any way minding it,drives Epicurus 
and Democritus out of this Life. For he affirms Dem- 
critus to have laid, that the Atoms arc to the Senſes 
Color by a certain Law, or Ordinance, that they are 
by the ſame Law Sweetneſs, and by the ſame Law 
Concretion : And that he, who uſes this Reaſon, and 
perſil's in this Opinion, cannot himſelt imagin, whe- 
ther he is living or dead. I know not how to contra- 
di& this Diſcourſe; bur this can boldly affirm, that 
this is as inſeparable from the Sentences and DeCtrins 
of Epicurus, as, they ſay, Figure and Weight are from 
A:oms. For what is it, that Democritus lays? That 
there are Subſtances, in Number infinite, call'd Atoms, 
becauſe they cannot be divided, yet different, without 
any Quality, which move, being ciſpers'd here and 
there, in the infinit Voidneſs, and that when rhev ap- 
proach one ai:other, or mcet; ard are conjoin'd, that 
of {ucl; Maflcs, thus heap'd together, one appears 
Water, another Fire, another a Plant, another a Man : 
and that all theſe are Aromss (till, call'd by bim Iaeas, 
or Forms, and chat there is nothing elle : For there 
can be no Generatton ; and of tha'e things, which 
arc, not'any one can bec2me Nothing : becauſe, theſe 
Atonis are (o firm, that they can neuher be chang, 
alcer, nor ſafker. Wherefore there cannot be made 
Cogor of thole things,wbich ate without Color,nor Na- 
ture or Soul of thoſerhings, which are without Quality, 
and impalltible. Democritus then is to be blam'd, not for 
confcſhing thoſe things, that happen upon his Principles, 
but for ſuppoſing Principles , upon wich ſuch things 
happen. For he ſhould ncr have ſuppos'd immutable 
Principles ; or having ſuppos'd them, not have ſeen, 
tat the Generation of all Quality is taken away; bur 
having ſcen the Abſurdity, to deny 1t is moſt impudear. 
But Ep1/curws ſays, thar he tuppoſes the ſame Principles 
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with Democritus, but that he ſays nor, that Color, 
Sweer, White, a1d other Qualicies are by Law and 
Ordinance. If therctore not to ſav 15 this, dors tie nor 
confe(s, that he does ſomething of what he 1s wont to 
do? For it 1s, as when taking away Divine Providerce, 
he nevertheleſs ſays, thar he leaves Piety and Devotion 
towards the Gods ; and when choofing Friendſhip for 
the ſake of Picaſare, rhat he ſuffers moſt grievous Pains 
tor his Friends;ani ſupp {ing the Univerle co be inhnir, 
that he nevertheleſs takes not away High and Low. 
Pur it is X®* I:deed having taken the Cup, one may 
crink what he pleaſes, and return the Reſt, Bur ia 


Reatoniig one ought chiefly ro remember this wiſe ' 


Apopithegm. That of Principles , which are not n2- 
ccllary, the Ends and Conſequences arc necefſiry. Ir 
was nct then neceila'y for him to ſuppoſe, or, to ſay 
berrer,. ro fical trom Democritus, that Aroms are the 
Pri2c pls of re Untverte*;, but having ſuppos'd this 
Dottrin, and having pleay'd and glority'd himſelf in 
the firit. prohable and ſp:ciovs Appearances of it, he 
mult afterwards allo ſwallow that, which is trroublelom 
i117, or muſt ſhew, how Bodies, which have not any 
Qiatiity, can bring all forts of Qualitics to others or-ly 
by their Meeting and: jovnivg togerher. As, to take 
tat, which Comics next to hand, wherce does thar, 
whict wecall Hear, proceed, and how. tis it engendred 
mM tne Arazs, if tney nenther had Hcar, when ti:ey 
caine, nor are bzcome hot, after rheir being joyn'd ro- 
gerher > For the one preſuppoſes, that they bail ſom? 
Quali:v, and the other, that thev virr2 fit to receive 
If, And you affirm, that neitner the one nor the other 
muit be {ai to agree ro Atoms, b-c:ruiſe thev are 1n- 
Corrunible: How then > Do not Plata, Ariſtotle and 
Neracrates produce Gold from that, which 1s got Gold, 
and Stine irom that, waich is not Stone, and many 0- 
wer things from the four firlt ſimple Bocirs2 Yes in- 
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geed; but with theſe Bodies immediaccly concur allo 
the Principles for the Generation ot every thing,bring- 
ing with them great Contributions, that is, the firit 
Qualities, which are in them ; then, when they come 
to aſlemble and join in one, the Dry with the Moiſt, 
the Cold with the Hot, and the Solid with the Sor, 
that 1s, ative Bodies with ſuch, as are fic to ſuffer 
and receive every Alteration and Change , then is 
Generation wrought by paſhng from one 'Temperature 
to another. Whereas the Atom, being aloue, is de- 
priv'd and deſtitute of all Qualicy and Generative Fa- 
culty, and when it comes to meet with the others, it 
can make only a Noiſe and Sound,becaule of its Hard. 
neſs and Firmnels, a1d not any other Accident, For 
they always ſtrike and are ſtricken, not being able by 
this means to compoſe or make an Animal, a Soul, or 
a Nature, nay not ſo much as a Maſs or Heap of 
themſelves: for that as they beat upon one another, ſ9 
they fly back again aſunder. 

Burt Colotes, as it he were ſpeaking to ſome ignorant 
and unletter*d King, again attacs Expedocles for brea- 
thing forth theſe Verlſcs : 


Pre one thing mare to ſay : * Mong Mortals there 
No Nature ts, nar that grim thing, Men fear 

So much. call'd Death : there only happens firſt 

A Mixture, and mixt things ajunadcy burſt 
Again, when them D:ſunton does befal : 

And this is that, which Men ao Nature call. 


For my Part, I do not ſee, bow this is repugnant and 
conraiy to Life or Living, elpccially amongſt thole, 
who hold, that there is no Generation of that, which 
is nor, nor Corruption of that, witich is; but that 
the Aflzmbling and Union of the things, which are, 
is cal''d Generation,and their Diſſolution and Diſunion 
ram'd Coirvption and Death. Fo! that lic took ene” 
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for Generation, and that this is his Meaning, he has 
himſelf declar'd, when he oppoy'd Nature to Dearth : 
and, if they neither live, nor can live, who place Ge- 
neration in Unicn, and Death in Diſunion, What elſe 
do theſe Epricureans > Yet Empeadcles, gluing, as it 
were, and conjoining the Elements together by Heats, 
Softneſles and Humidities, gives them in ſome fort 
a Mixiton and Unitive Compoſition ; but theſe Men, 
who hunt and drive together the Atoms, which they 
afirm to be immutable and impaſſibvle, compoſe no- 
thing, procceding {rom them, bur indecd make many 
and continual Percufhons of them. 

For the Interlacement, hindring the Diſſolution, 
more and more augments the Colliftor, and Corcuth- 
on; {o that there is neicher Mixtion, nor Achaſion 
and Conglutination, but only a Combuſtion and Com- 
bat,which according to chem, is calPd Generation. And 
if the Atoms do now recoii by reaſon of the Shock, 
they have given, and then return again, after the Blow 
is paſt, they are above double the time abſent from vne 
arorher, without cither touching or approaching, (© as 
nothing can be mace of them, nor even ſo much as a 
Body without a Soul. Burt as for Senſe, Soul, Under- 
ſtanding and Prudence, there is not avy Man, who 
can in the leaſt conceive or imagin, how *cis poſſible, 
they ſhoald be made in a Yozdneſs and of Atoms, which 
neither when ſeparate and aparc, have any Quality ; 
nor any Paſhon or Alteration,when they are aſſembled 
and join'd together, eſpecially, ſeeing this their Mcer- 
ing together is not an Incorporation, or Congreſs, ma- 
king a Mixture,or Coalition, but rather Percutficns and 
Repercullions : ſo that, according to the Dottrin of 
theie Peopie, Life is raken away, and the Bring of an 
Avimal deny'd, ſince they ſuppole Principles, void, 
impaſſhible and inviſible, ard (uch, as cannot admit or 
receive any Mixture or Incorporation whatever. | iow 
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then is it, that they admir and allow Nature , Soul 
and Livirg Creature 2 Even in the ſame manner, as 
they do an Oath, Prayer, Sacrifice and the Adoration 
of rhe Gods. Thus as tney adore by Word and Mouth, 
only naming and feigning that, which by their Prin- 
ciples they totally rake away, and aboliſh; ſo they 
C3ll that, which is born, Nature, and that, which is 
ergendred, Generation, as thoſe, who ordirarily call 
the Wood it ſelf, the Framing and Falkionirg of the 
Wood, ani the Vrices, that accord and found toge- 
ther, Symph my. Whence then came 1: into his Mind, 
to object theſe Words againſt Expedocles. Why, ſays 
he, do we tire our ſelves in taking ſuch care of our 
jelwes, in deſiring and longing after certatu things, 
8nd ſhunning and at'o1ding others ? For we neither are our 
ſelves, nr do we live by making uſe of others. But be of 
cod Cheer, my dear and {weet Friend Colotarion, 
may one perhaps ſ:y to him, there is none, who hin- 
ders you from taking Care of your {cl! by teaching, 
that the Nature of Colotes is nothing clic, but Celotes 
himſelf ; or that forbids you to make vie of things 
(1ow things with you aic Pleaſures) by ſhewing, that 
there is not the Nature of Tarts and Marchpanes, of 
Sect Ocurs, or Venercal Delights ; but there are 
Tar:s 2nd Marchpares, Perfumcs and Women, For 
either Coos the Greammari.1, who ſays, that the 
Seng of Fdercales is Aercules himſeit, deny the Be- 
ig of Fercal:s, nor dothoſe, v ko ſav, that Sympho- 
1s ard Opinions are but bare Proiatiors, ait'rm, that 
taere are neither Sounds nor Opinios; firce allo there 
are {m*?, who, taking away the Scu] and Prudence, 
Gong yer cm to take away either Living, or being 
Printenr. 
Ani when Eficurns ſays, that the Nature of ihi-gs 
are Bod'es 2iid tet Place,do we fo comprehend himyas 
if he meant, that Nature wete ſomething elſ> than the 
| Hung, 
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things, which are? or as if he infſinuared, that it is 
the things themſelves, which are, and nothing ele 2 
As, to wir, he is wont to call Voidneſs it ſelt the Na- 
tre of Voidneſs, and the Univerie, by Zupzter, the 
Nature of the Univerſe. And if any one ſhould thus que- 
tion him ; What [ay ft thou, Epicurus, that thrs is Votd- 
neſs, and that the Nature of Votaneſs ? No by Jupiter, 
wou'd he anſwer : But this Communication of Names, one 
for another, ts 1t tn uſe by Law and Cuſtom, or 2s 1t not ? 1 
grant it is. Now what has Empedocles done elle, bur 
tauzhr, that Nature 1s nothing elle, fave that which 1s 
born ; and Death no other thing but that which gies 2 
But as the Poets very often, forming as it were an Image, 
ay thus in figurative Language : 


Strife, Tumult, Noiſe, plac'd by ſome angry God, 
Wijchief and Malice there had their Abodt ; 


& cl many attribute Generation and Corruption to 
things that are contraCted together and difloly'd. Bur 
{o far has he bcen from ſtirring, and taking away thar 
which is, or contradiCting that which evideutly ap- 
pears, that he caſts not ſo much as one ſingle word out 
of the accuſtom'd uſe ; but raking away all fourative 
Fraud thet might hurt or cadcamage things, he again 
reſlor'd the ordiuary and ulctu] {11:1firation tro words 
Ia thele Verles; 


Iihen from mixt Elements we ſomctianes {ee 

A Man producd, ſometimes a Beaſt, a Tree, 
Or Bird, this Birth and Geitture we name 

But Death, when this ſo we'll compatied Frame 
And Jantture is diffobo d. —-— 


And vert] my (elf fay, that Co5te:, tho! healiedg'd theſe 
Verſes, £13 not underſtand, that Empraccles tonk nut 
away Yen, Beaſts, Trees, or Sirds, wiiich hy afficm'd 
to be compos'd of the Elem v5 nxt togetker ; oy 
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thar by teaching, how muc" they are deceiy'd, who call 
this Compoliti:n Nature and Life, and this Diſſolution 
unhappy DeltruRion and miſerable Death, he did not 
abrogace the uſing of the cuſtomary Expreſſions in this 
reſpe&. And to me indeed Empeaocles ſeems not to have 
aim'd in this place at the diſturbing the common man 
ner of uſing and pronouncing theſe Words ; bur that 
he really, as it has been ſaid, had a Controverſie about 
Generation from things, that have no Being, which 
_ call Nature. W hich he manifeſtly ſhews by theſe 
CIICS5 


Fools, and of little Thought we well may deem 
« Thoſe, who ſilly are, as to eſteem. 

That what nere was, may now engenarea be, 

And that what is, may periſh utterly. 


For theſe are the Words of one, who cries loud enough 
co thoſe, which have Ears, that he takes not away 
Generation, but Procreation from nothing, nor Cor- 
ruption, bur total Deſtruftion, that is, Reduction to 
nothing. For to him, who would nor ſo ſayagely 
and fooliſhly, but more gently calumniacc, the follos- 
ing Verſes might give a colorable occaſion of charging 
Empedocles with the contrary, when he lays; 


No prudent Man can ereinto his Mind 
Admit, that, whilſt Men, Ieuung here on Earth, 
(Which only Life they call) both Fortunes find. 
The:y Being hawes, but that before the Birth 

hey nothing were, nor ſhall be, when once dead. 


For theſe are nor the Exoprefſions of a Man, who de- 
nies thoſe, that arc born, to be ; but rather of kim, 
who holds choſe to be, that are not yer born, or that 
arc already dead. An Colotes alſo does not altogether 
accuſe him of this; bur ſays, that according to bis 
Opiiion, we ſhall neyer be ſick, neyer wounded, 2 

OW 
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how'is it poſſible, that he, who affirms Men to have 
Being both before their Life and after their Death, and 
during their Life to find both Firtuncs, or ro be accom- 
pany'd both by Good and Evil, ſhould not leave them 
the Power to ſuffer > Who then are they, O Colores, 
that are endu'd wich this Privilege, never to be wound- 
ed, never to be ſick? Even you your ſelves, who zre 
compos'd of Atoms and Voidnels, neither of which, 
you fay, has any Senſe, Now thete 1s ro great jiurt 
in this, but the worſt is, You have nothing letr, thar 
can cauſe you Pleaſure, ſeeing an Arm is rot capable 
to receive thoſe things, which are to cfIctt it, aud Void- 
nels cannot be afte&ed by them. 

Bit becauſe Colotes would, immediately after Demecye- 
tus, ſeem to enter and bury Parmentdes, and I have pafs'd 
oyer, and a little poſtpon'd his Defence, to bring 11 be- 
tween them that of Exzpedocles, as ſeemirg to be more 
coherent and conſequent ro the firſt Reprehenſions, let 
us now return to Parmentdaess Him then does Colotes 
accuſe of having breach'd and ſer abroad certain ſhametul 
and vilian-us Sophiſtriesz and yer by theſe hts Soph1{ms 
he has neither rendred Friendſhip Icfs honorable, nar 
Voluptuouſncſs or the deſire of Pleaſures more auda- 
cious and unbridled. He has rot tzken from Honeſty 
ts attractive Property, or its being, venerable or recom- 
mendable of ir ſelf ; nor has he diſturb'd the Opinions 
we ought to have of the Gods. And I do not ſte, 
bow by his ſaying, that 47 Tor the Uiverſe) is Oxe, he 
hinders or obſtrufts cur Living. For when Fprcurus 
himſelf ſays, that A/ is infinite, that *tis neither engen- 
dred nor periſhable, that it can neither increaſe nor be 
diminiſh'd, he ſpeaks of the Univerſe, as of one only 
thing. And having in the beginnivg of his Treatiſe 
concerning this Matter, ſaid, that the Nature of thoſe 
things, which have Being, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall indi- 
viſthle Bodies, which he calls Atoms, and of "—_ 
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he makes a Diviſion as it were of one thing into two 
Parts; one of which has in reality no Subſtſtence, be. 
ing, as your ſelves term it, impalpable, void and in- 
co poreal ; fo that by this mcans, even with you alſy 
All comes to be Oze, unleſs you defire in ſpeaking 
Vaiuneſs, tro-uſe words empty and word of Senſe, and to 
combat the Ancients, as it you were fighting againſt a 
Shadow. 

Bur theſe Aromical Bodirs, you will ſay, are, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Eptcurus, infioicte in number, 
and every thing which appeats to us, 1s Compos'd of 
them. See now therefore, what Principies of Gene. 
ration you ſuppoſe, Infinity and Voz4neſs ; one of which, 
to wit Yordpneſs, is unattive, impaſlible and incorpareal; 
theother, towit, [afiity, is dilorderiy,unreaſonable. dil 
ſolving and coniounding it (elf, becaule it cannot for 1's 
Multitude, be cor tain'd, circumſcrib'd, or !i;mited. Bu: 
Parmenides has ncither taken away Fire, nor W ater, 
nor Rocks and Precipices, nor yet Cities, as Colotes lays, 
which arc built and inhabited as well in Europe as in 
Aſia : ſince he has both mad: 
* Zufiter the World, and mixing 
the Elements, ro wir, Light and 
Dark, does of them and by them compoſe and fiailk 


* For Ndxoouey I 
read Aie noo, 


ail ihings, thai ar2 ro be ſeen in the World. For he 
has written: very Jarveiy of the. Earth, Heaven, Sun, 


Moon and Stars, and has ſpoken of the Generation of 
Mao, and being, as he was, an ancient Author in Phy- 
wlogy, aud one, who in writing deliver'd his own, 
and nt aucthers DuCt: in, he has paſs'd over none 0! 
the ptincipal things in Nature, of which he has not dl- 
ſtintily trexed. Moreover ice, firſt before all others, 


even b*tore Sacrates himſelf, unde ſtrod, that in Na- 


ture there 13 one Part, ſubjct ro Opinion, and anotici 
(163:C& ro Intelligence. As for that, which is 0p:44- 
ble, or iubjet ro Opinion, ut 1s always unconſtant, 

wandring, 
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wandring, and Ccarry'd away with ſeveral Patfions and 
Changes, liable ro Nirminution and Ircreafe, and to be 
yvarioully dilpos*d, not always afcer one manner, nor 
tothe ſame. But as co the Intellrgible Parr, ic is quite 
of another kind, 


Conſtant, entire, and ſull ingenzrable, 


a5 himſelf ſays, always like to it {el}, and p:rdurable 
in its Being, | 

Here Colotes, Sycophant-like, catching ar his Expref. 
fions, and drawirgthe Diſcoucfe from Things croWords, 
flatly affirms, thac Parmentdes in one word takes away 
and ſubverts all tings by ſuppoſing Ezs, or That, which 
z5,to be Oxe. Bur, on the conrary he takes away neither 
the one nor the other Part of Nature ; but rendring 
to each of them what belongs to ir, and is convenienc 
for it, places the Tatelligitle i the Idea of Oe and of 
That, which #s : Calling it Exs, or, That, which 76, be. 
cauſe it is Erernal and Incorruptible ; and Oxe, becauſe 
it isalways like it ſelf, and admits no Diverſity. And 
as for thar Part, which is Sexſivle, he places it in the 
Rank of Uncertain, Diſorderiy, and always Moving : 
Of which wo Parts we may les the diſtint Judgment 
in tae Soul : 


One certatn Truth and ſincere Knowledge ts, 


as regarJing that which is intelligible, and always alike 
and ot the ſame ſort. 


The other does on Mens Optnons reſt, 
Which breed m9 true Belief withia aur Breaſt : 


B:caule it is converſant in things, which receive all ſorts 
ci Changes, Paſhons and Inequalities. Now how he could 
nave lett Sexſe and Oprmon, it he had ner allo left Ser{isle 
& Opinable,tis impothbie for any. Man to ſay. Bur becauſe 
0 Tyat which truly ze, it appertains to continue in its Be- 

ing 
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ing,and becaule Sexſtble things ſomerimes are, ſometime 
are not, contiaually paſling from one Being to another, 
and perpetually changing their Stare, he thought they 
requir'd ſome other Name than that of Extza, or Thing, 
which always are. This Speech rtheretore concerning 
Ems; or That, which zs, that it ſhould be bur one, is nc 
to take away the Pluraliry of Sexſtblerhiings, but to ſhey, 
how thev difter from that, which is Iztel:gible. Which 
difference Plato, in i1is Treatiſe ot 7deas more fully de- 
claring, has thereby afforded Colotes an Opportunity cf 
Caviiing; and therefore ir ſeems reaſonable to me to 
take next into our Conſideration, as it were all in a 
Train, what he has allo ſaid againſt him. 

Bur firſt let us contemplate a litile the Diligence to- 
gether with the manifold and profound Knowledge of 
this onr Philoſepher, who ſays, that Ariſtotle, Xenocra- 
tes, Theophraſtus, and all the Peripatetics have follow'd 
theſe DoCtrins ot Plato. For in what 
Corner of the uninhabitable World 
* have you, O Colotes, written your 

Book, that, compoſing all theſe Accuſations againſt ſuch 

Perſonages, you ſhall never have lighred upon their 

Works, nor have taken into your Hands the Books of 

Ariſtotle concerning Heawen and the Sol, nor thoſe of 

Theophraſius againſt the Nataraliſis, nor the Zoroaſtres of 
Heraclitus, nor his Book of Hell, nor that of Natural 
Doubts and Difficulties, nor the Books of Dicearchus con- 
cerning the Soul ; in all which Books they arc in the 
higheſt degree contradictory and repugnant to Plato 
abour che principal and greateſt Points of Natural Philo- 
{ophy? Nay. S:rato himlſclf, the very Head and Prince 
of the other Perspatetics, agrees not in many things with 
Ariſtotle, and holds Opinions altogether contrary to 
Plato, concerniag Motion, the Underſtanding, the Soul 
and Generation. In fine, he ſays, that the World is not 
an Avimal, and that what is according to Nazaze, OY 
OWs 
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lows what is according to Fortune ; for that Chance 
cave the Beginning, and fo eycry one «cf the Natural 
Efiets was afterwards finif}?d. 

Now as to the [deas, for which he quarrels with 
Plato, Ariſtotle, by moviog this watter ar every turn, 
and aJledeing all manner of Doubts concerning them, 
in bis Ethics, in his Phyſics; and in his Exoterical Dia- 
lgws, ſeem to ſome rather obſtinateiy, than philoſo- 
phically, ro have diſputed agaiu{t rhele DoCtrins, as 
havirg propogd to himſelf the debaling and under- 
valuing of Plato's Philoſophy ; ſo far he was from fol- 
lowing it. What an impudent raſhneſs then is this, 
that having ncither {cen nor underſtood, what theſe 
Perſons have written, and what were their Opiniors, 
he ſhould go and deviſe ſuch things, as they never ima- 
gin'd; and perſwading himſclf, that he reprehends and 
refutes others, he ſhould produce a Proof, written with 
his own hand, arguing and convincing himſelf of Igno- 
rance, Licentionſneſs and ſhameful Impudence, in 
ſaying, that thoſe, who contradiCt Plato, agree with 
him, and that thoſe, who oppoſe him, follow him» 
Plato, ſays he, writes, that Horſes are in vain by us 
cteem'd Horfes, and likewiſe Men. And in which of 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden ? For as 
to us we read in all his Books, that Horſes are Horſes, 
that Men are Men, and that Fire is by him cſteem'd 
Fire, becauſe be holds, that every one of theſe things 
is ſenſible and ſubje£t ro Opinion. Bur this fine fellow 
Colotes, in whom there is not the leaſt Grain of Philo- 
lophy, apprehends ir to be one and the ſame thing, ro 
ay, Man is not, and Man is a Noz exs, or That, which 
has no Being. 

Now to Plato there ſeems to be a wonderful] great 


diff rence between Not to be at all, and to be a Nox 


Ems, or That which has no Being + becaule che firſt im- 
ports an Annibilation and Aboiithment of all Sub- 
Kel [tance ; 
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ſtance ; and the other ſhzws the Diverſity, there is be. 
tween that, which is participated, and thar, which 
participates. Which Diverſity thoſe, who aie come 
ater, have only diſtinguiſh: into the Difference of 
Genus, ard Spectes, and certain common and proper 
Qualicies or Accidents, as they are call')J, bur aſcended 
no higher, falling into more Logic] Douybrs and Dif. 
ficulties. Now there is the ſame Proportion between 
that, which is participated, and that, which partici. 
pates, as there is berween the Caute ana the Matter,the 
Original and the Image, the Facuity and the Patſion, 
Wherein that. which is by it ſelf, and always the lame, 
principally differs from thar, which is by another, and 
never in one and the ſame manner ; bcecaule the one 
never was, nor ever ſhall be non-exiſtent. and is there. 
fore totally and cefſentially an Exs ora Tji1zg, that has 
Being;but che other has not that very Being which it has 
nor of it ſelf, bur happens to take aud participate frem 
another, firm and conſtant, but goes out of it by its 
Imbecility, the Matter always gliding and f1iding about 

the Form, and recciving ſeveral Paſhors and Changes 

rowards the Image of the Subſtance, fo that ir is con- 

tinually moving and ſhaking. As therefore he, who 

ſays, that the Image of Plato is not Plato , rakes not 

away the Senſe and Subſtance of the Image, but ſhens 

the Difference of thar,which is ſomething ot it (el, from 

that, which is in regard of 1t: ſo neither do they take 

away the Nature, Ute, or Senſe of Men, who affirm, 

that every one of us is by participating the Idea of a 

certain common Subſtance bec-me the Image of that, 

which affords Similicude to our Generation. For neither 

does he, who ſays, that a red-hot Iron is not Fire,or the 

Moon the Sun, bur, as Parmenides has it, 


A Torch, which round the Earth by Night 
Does bear about a Lorrow'd Light. © 


take 
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take away therefore the Uſe of Iron, or the Nature of 
the Moon. But if he. ſhould: deny it to be a Body, or 
affirm, that it is not illuminated, he would then con- 
tradidt the Senſes, as one, who admitted neither Body, 
Animal, Generation nor Scnſe. Burt he, who by 
his Opinion imagins, that theſe things ſubſilt only by 
Participation, and how far remore and diſtant they are 
from thar, which alwavs is, and which communicates 
to them their Being , does nor reject the Senſible, bit 
affirms, that the 7atel/zgible is ; nor does he take away 


and aboliſh the Paſhons, which are wrought, aud ap-' 


pear in usz bur ſhews to thoſe, who follow him, that 
there are other things, firmer and more ſtable than 
theſe in reſpc& of their Eflence, becauſe they are nei- 
ther engendred, nor periiy, nor ſuffer any thing, and, 
more purely touching the Difference,ccaches to cxp'eſs 
it by the Names. calling thele Fztia, or Things, that 
have Berng ; and thoſe Fientta,or Things ergendred. Ard 
the ſame alſo uſually betals the Moderns ; tor they d: - 
prive many and chaſe great things of the Appellition «| 
Exs or Being ; ſuch as are Voidneſs, Time, Place an 
ſimply the whole enitie Gexus of things ſpoken i: 
which are compris'd all things true, For theſe things, 
they ſay, are not Extza but fomethinss and they per: 
perually make uſe of chem 1n their Philoſophy, as of 

things baving Subſiſtence and Exiſtence. | 
Bue I would willingly ask& chis our Fault-finder, 
whether themtelves do not in their Airs perceive this 
Dift-rence, by which ſome thiogs are petmanent and 
immutable in their Subſtances , as they ſay of their 
Atoms, that they are art all times and continua!ly ater 
one and che ſame manner becauſe of ckcir Impatitbility 
and Hardneſs ;. but that the things, compounded of 
them, are fuxible, changeabic, breeding and periſh- 
Ing; fora{much as 1ofinit Images are always departing 
and going from them ; and infiriit cthets,, as *tis pro- 
D d is babic, 
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bable, repair ro them irom the ambient Air, filling up, 
what was diminiſht from the Mals, *which is much di. 
veilify'd and tranſvaſared, as it wete, by this Charge, 
ſince thoſe Atoms, which are in the very Bottom of 
the ſaid Maſs, can never ceaſe ſtirring and reciprocally 
beating upon one another, as they themſelves affirm. 
There is then in things ſuch a Diverſity of Subſtance, 
But Eptcurus is in this wiſer and more learned than 
Plato, that he calls them all equally Eztia, or Things, 
that have Being, tro wit, the impalpable Voidneſs, the 
ſolid and reſiſting Body, the Principles, and the things 
compos'd of them; and yet thinks,that the Eternal does 
not {o much as participate of the common Subſtance 
wich that, which is generared, the immortal with the 
Cor. uptibkk, and the Natures, that are impaſſible,per- 
durable, unchangeable, and can never fall from their 
Beiog, with thoſe, which have their Eſſence in ſuffering 
and changing, and can never continue in one and the 
{ame State. Bar though Plato had with all the Juſtneſs 
imaginable deſerv'd rohave been condemn'd for having 
offended in this, yet ſhould he haye been ſentenc'd by 
theſe Gentlemen, who ſpeak more elegantly and cor: 
realy, only as having confounded the Terms, and ugd 
improper Expreſſions ; and not as having taken away 
the things, and driven Life from ns, becauſe he nam'd 
them Fientia, or Things engeniired, and not Entza, ot 
Things, that have Being, as theſe Men do. 

Bur becauſe we have paſt over Socrates, who ſhould 
have come next after Parmenides, we muſt now turn 
back our Diſcourſe ro him. Him therefore has Colores' 
begun at the very firſt to remoye,as the common Pro- 
verb has it,from the ſacred Line,and having mention'd 
how Cherephon brought from Delphos an Oracle, well 
known ro us all, — Socrates, he ſays thus : 
Now as to this Narration of Chzrephons. becauſe it ts 0a- 
ous, full of Untruth, and ſophiſtical, we will vver- ps it. 

all 
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Plato then, that I may fay nothing of others, is alſo 
odious, who has committed it to writing z and the La- 
redemomans are yet more odious, who reſerve that of 
Lycurgus amongſt their moſt ancieat and moſt authen- 
tc Inſcriptions. The Oracle alſo of Themiſtacles, by 
which he perſ{waded the Athentars to quit their Town, 
and in a NavalFight defeated the barbarous Xerxes,was 
a ſophiſtical Fiftion. Odious alſo were all the ancient 
Legiſlators and Founders of Greece, who ecſtabliſht the 
moſt pare of their Temples, Sacrifices and ſolemn 
Feſtivals by the anſwer of the Pythian Oracle. Bur if 
the Oracle, brought from Delphos concerning Sycrates, 
a Man raviſh'd with a divine Zeal to Vere, by which 
he is ſtil'd and declar'd Wiſe, is odious, ktitious and 
ſophiſtical, by what Name ſhall we call your Cries, 
oiles and Shouts, your Appiauſes; Adorations and 
Canonizations, with which you extol and celebrate 
him, who incices and exhorts you to frequent and con- 
tinual Pleaſures > For thus has he written in his Epiſtle 
toAnaxarchus:l1 for my part incite and call you to continual 
Pleaſures, and not to vainund empty Vertues, which have 
nothing but turbulent Hopes of uncertatn Fruits. And yet 
Metrodorus, writing to Timarchus, lays, Let us do ſome 
extraordinarily excellent thing,not |uffering our [elves to be 
Plung'd 1n reciprocal Aﬀettions, bit retiring from this low,ant 
terreſtrial Life.and elevating our ſelves to the truly holy and 
arvinely reveal d Ceremtones and Myſteries of Epicurus. 
Andeven Colotes himſelf.hearing one day Epreurrs,as he 
was diſcourſing of natural things , fell ſuddenly at his 
Feet; and embraCcd his Knees, as Eptcurrs himielf, glo- 
rying in it; thus writes : For a5 sf you had acor'd, m5at we 
were then [aying.you there ſuddenly taken with a Deſtre,pro- 
teenang not from any natural Cauſe, to come to 15,proſtrate 
your ſelf on the Ground, embrace our Knees,an uſe all thoſe 
Geſtures to us, which are ordinarily praftis'd by thoſe, who 
a407e ar A pray to the Gor : ſo Fog made us allo, . Ys 
2 ICs 
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he, reciprocally ſauitifi: and adore you. Thoſe, by Zupiter, 
well delerve to be pardon'd, who ſay, they would wil- 
lingly give any Money for a PiCture, in which ſhould 
be preſented to the lite this fine ſtory of - one, lying pro- 
ſtrate at the Knees, and embracing the Legs of another, 
who mutually again adores him, and makes his deyout 
Pray'rs to him. Nevertheleſs his deyout Service, how 
well ſoever it was order'd-and compoy'd by Colotes,recei- 
ved not the condign Fruit,he expected;i'or he wasnot or- 
der'd and compoy'd by Colotes, receiy'd not the condign 
Fruit, he expeCted: for he was not deciar'd wiſe ; but 
it was only ſaid to him : Go thy ways, and walk immortal 
and underſtand, that we alſo are #n like manner tmmortal. 
Thele Men, knowing well in their Conlciences, that 
they have usd ſuch fooliſh Speeches, have had ſuch 
Motions, and ſuch Paſſions, dare nevertheleſs call o- 
thers odious. And Colotes, truly having ſhewn us theſe 
fine Firſt-fruits, and wile Poſitions touching the Naty- 
ral Senſes, That we eat Meat, and not Hay or Fo- 
rage, and that when Rivers are deep and great, we 
pa(s them in Boats, but when ſhallow and calily forda- 
ble, on foot, cries out, 7ou uſe vain and arrogant Sper- 
chees, O Socrates : You [ay one thing to thoſe, who come to 
diſcourſe with you,and prattice another. Now I would tain 
know,what theſe vain and arrogant Specches of Socrates 
were, {ince he ordinarily ſaid, that he knew nothing, 
that he was always learning, and that he went enqui- 
ring and ſearching after the Truth. But if, O Colotes, 
you had hapned on ſuch Expreſſions of Socrates,as ate 
thoſe, which Epicurus writ to [domzneus, Send me then 
the Firſt-fruits for the Entertatnment of our ſacred Boay.far 
our ſelf and for our Children : for ſo 1t comes upon me t0 
Seak: What more arrogant and inſolent Words could 
you have ugd 2 And yer that Socrates ſpake otherwile, 
than he liv'd, you have wonderful Proofs in his Gefts 
at Delt, at Pottdea, in his Behayiour during the tins 
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of the thirty T'yrants, towards Archelaus,towards the 
People of Atheps,in his Poverty, and in his Death. For 
are not theſe things beſceming and anſwerable to the 
Dottrin, of Socrates ? They would indeed, good Sir, 
have. been .indubirable Teſtimonies, to ſhew, that he 
ated. otherwiſe, than he taught, .if, having propos'd 
Pleaſure for. the End of Life, he had led ſuch a Lite 
as.this. -T hus much for the Calumnies, he has. utter- 

cd againſt Socrates, 
Colotes belides perceives not, that he is himſelf found 
(ain'd with the ſame Crime of Impicty, he objets a- 
ainſt Socrates. For this is one of the Sentences and 
ropoltcions of Epicurus, That none, but the wiſe Man, 
ought irrevocably and unchangably to be perſwaded 
of any thing. Since then Colotes, even after thoſe Ado- 
rations, he pertorm'd in Epicurus,. became not one of 
the Sages, let him firſt make theſe Queſtions, and In- 
terrogatories his own : How is it, that being hungry, 
he cats Mcar, and not Hay, and that he puts a Robe 
abour his Body, and not about, a Pillar, ſince he is 
not indubitably perſwaded , either that a Robe is a, 
Robe, or that, Meat is Meat 2 Butif he not only dots. 
theſe things,, but alſo paſſes ngr oyer Rivers , when! 
they are great and high,on fqar,and flics from Wolves 
and Serpents, . not being irfevocably perſwaded, thar 
any of theſe.chings is ſuch, as ic ſeems, but doing eve- 
ry thing, according to what appeats.co him : the Opi- 
nion ot Socrgtes concerning the Senſes was then no. 
Obſtacle to. him, but that he. myght in like manner 
make uſe. of things; as they. appear'd to him. For 
neither did Bread appear Bread,nor Way appear Hay to 
Colotes,becauſe. he had read thoſe holy Rules of Epricurus, 
which carae down from Heaven; ;nor yet did Socrates 
thrd his vanity take a Fancy,that Hay was Bread, and 
Bread Hay : for theſe wiſe Men uſe better Opinions, 
and Reaſons, than we. or ro haye Senſe, and to res 
—_ cc1ve 
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ceive an Itnpreſſton in the Imaginationof things,as they 
appear, is common as well to the ignorant, as to'the 
wife, as proceeding from Cauſes, where there needs 
not the Diſcourſe of Reaſon. Aud the Propoſition, 
which affirms, that the natural Senſes are not perfe&, 


not certain enough to cauſt an entire Belief, hinder: 


not,that eyery thing may appear to us ; but leaving us 


ro makeuſc of our Senſes in our Attions, according to 


char, which appears, permits us not ſo to give Cre- 
dit to them, as if they were exaCtly grue, and with. 
out Error: fot *cis ſufficient, thar in what is neceſlary 
and commodious fot ufe, there is —_ better. But 
as for the Science both oft Knowledge and PerfeRion, 
which the Soul of a Philoſopher deſires to haye con- 
cetning every thing, the Senfes have it nor. But as 
ro this Colotes will tarther give us occaſion to ſpeak of 
it hereafrer, for he brings this Objetion agatilt feye- 
ra] others. 3 9 
Furthermore, whereas he profuſcly derides and de- 
ſpiſes Socrates for asking, whar Man is, and fa a yourh- 
ful Bravery, as he rerms it, affirming, that he was ig- 
norant of it: 'tis manifeſt, that he himſelf who ſcofts 
at it, never ſo much as thought of this matter ; bur 
Heraclitus on the contrary, as baving done ſome great 
and worthy thing, faid, I hawe heen ſeeking my ſell, 
And of the Sentences, that were written oyer the Gates 
of Apollo's Temple: ar Delphos, rhe moſt excellent and 
molt divine ſeems to havebeen this : Knaw thy ſelf. And 
this it was, which gave Socrates an Occalion and Be- 
ginning of doubring and enquiring into it, as Ariſtatle 
avs in bis Platowct., And yer this appears to Colotes ri- 
diculous and fir ro'be ſcoffr ar : and I-wonder, that he 
derides not alſo his Maſter himſelf, who docs as much, 
whenever he writes concerning the Subſtance of the 
Soul, and the Beginning of that c:nfaſed Maſs. For 
if that, which is compounded cf both, as they on 
elycs 
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ſelves hald, of the Body, to wic, and the Soul, is Man, 
he, who ſearches into -the Nature of the Soul, conſe- 
ly alſo fearches tgto the Nature of Man beginning 
from his chieteſt Principle. Now that the Sou] is very 
dificultly robe camprehended by Reaſon,and altogether 
iccomprehenſihle by the.exteriar Scnſcs, let us not learn 
from Sacrates, whe is & vain glorious and (ophiltical 
Diſputer, bur let us take it from theſe wiſe Me::, who, 
having fore'd and tram'd the Subſtance of the Soul, 
as far as ta her Faculties about the Fleſh, by whici: the 
gives Hear, Sofnely and Strength to the Body, of 
ſomewhat hot, (piricyal and aerial, proceed ror (© 
that which is the principal, but give over faint and 
tir'd by the way. For that, by which ſhe judges, re 
members, loves, hates, and in a word, that which js pru- 
dent and rational, is, ſay + made afterwards ot I 
know not what nameleſs Quality. Now we well know, 
that this namelcſs thing is a Contethon of their ſhamc- 
fu} Ignorance, whilſt they pretend, they cannot name 
what they arc not able to underftand or comprehend. 
But let this, as they ſay, be pardon'd them: For it 
ſeems not to be a light and caſte Matter, and which 
every one can at the firſt Atternpt find our and attain 
to, but has recir'd it ſelf ro the Bottom of ſome very 
remote Place, and therelics obſcurely conceal'd : Sothat 
there is not amongſt ſo many Words and Terms, as arc 
Ir uſe, any one that can explain or ſhew 1t. Socrates 
theretore was not a Fool or Blocckhead for ſecking and 
learcoing, what himſelt was; but they are rather to be 
thoughr ſhallow Cox-Combs, wha enquire after any 
other thing betore this, the Knowledge of which is {o 
neceſſary, and ſo hard to find. Bur grantirg alittle ro 
Colotes, that there js nothing; {o vain, uleleis and odi- 
ous, as the ſeeking into ones left, let us ask him, 
what Contefſion of human Lite is in this, and hox it is, 


that a May cannot gontinue ro Live, when he comes 
Dd 4 ONCC 
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once thus to reaſon and difcourſes in himſelf : Go to 
now, what am I? Am I a Compoſition, made up of Soul 
and Body, or rather a Soul, ſerving it ſelf and making 
uſe of the Body, as an Horſe-man, who, uſiug his Horſe, 
zs r0t a Subjeft, compos'd of Horſe and Man ? Or us 
every one of us the principal Part of the Soul . by 
which we underſtand, diſcourſe and act, and all the 
other Parts both of Soul and Body, only Organs and 
 Urepwſils of this Power ? Or, to conclude, ts there na 
"proper Subſtance of the Soul at all atart, but only the 
' Temperature and Complexion of the Body jo diſpos'd, 


that it has Force and Power to underſfiand and li? 


Bur Socrates does not by their Queſtions overthrow 
human Life, ſince all Natural Philoſophers treat of 
the ſame Matter. But thoſe perhaps are the mon- 
ſtraus Queſtiors-and Enquiries, that trouble the Com- 
. mon-weal, an@*turn it upſide down, which are in 
Phearus, where he ſays, that every one ought to &x- 
min and confider himſelf, whether he is a ſavage 
Beaſt, more ecautcJous, outragious and furious, than 
ever was the' Serpent Typhoz 3 or on the contrary, an 
Animal more mild and pentie, :partaking by Nature 
of a certain divine Portion, -and ſuch, as is free 
from Pride. Now by theſe Diſcourſes and Reaſonings 
he overturns' trot the Lite of Man, but drives 
from it Prcefutaption and Arrogance , and thoſe 
haughty and-extravagant Opiaions' and Canceits, he 
has of himſelf: for this 1s that Serpent ' Typhon, 
which your ' Teacher and Maſter' has made to be fo 
great 12 you. by his warring againſt the Gods and 
divine Men. ©... =: 

Having done-with Scrrates and Plato,he next attacks 
Sti]po. Now as for thoſe his true. DoCtrins and good 
Diſcourſes,by which ke manag'd and goverr'd himſelf, 
his Coney his Frierids and -fuch 'Kings and Princes, 
as loy'd bim,: and ctcem'd him; he: has not written a 
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Word ;, nor yet what Prudence and Magnanimity was 
in his Heart, accompany'd with' Meckneſs, Moderation 
and Modeſty : But having made mention of one of thoſe 
liccle Sentences, he was wont in Mirth and Raillery to 
obje& againſt rhe Sophiſters, he does, without alledging 
any Reaſon againſt ir, or ſolving the Subrilty of the 
Objection, ſtir up a terrible Tragedy againſt Stzlpo, 
ſaying. that the Lifeof Man is ſubverted by him, inaſ- 
much as hc affirms, that one thing cannot be predicared 
of another. For how. ſays he, ſhall welroe, f we cannot ſtile 
a Man good, nor a Man a Captain, but muſt ſeparately name 
4 Man a Man, Good Good, and a Captain a Captains nor 
can [ay ten thouſand Horſe-men, or a fortify'd Town, but only 
cali Horſe-men Hor|e-men, and ten thouſand ten thouſand, 
and ſo of the reſt? Now what Man ever was there, that 
iivd the worle for this? Or who isthere, that hearing this 
Diſcoutſe,does nor immediately perceive and underſtand 
it co be the Speech of a Man, who rallies: gallantly and 
propoſes to others this Logical Queſtion for the Exer- 
cile of their Wits? *Tis:not, 6 Colotes, a great and dan- 
gerous Scandal to ſay, that Man is not good, or that 
Horſe-men are not ten thouſand ; but to affirm, that 
God is not God, as you and the reſt do, who will not 
confeſs, that there is a Zuptter preſiding over generati- 
on, or a Ceres giving Laws, or a Neptune watering the 
Plants. *Tis this Separation of Names, that is pernict- 
ous, and fillsour Life wich Audaciouſnefs, and an A- 
theiſtical Contempt of. the Gods. When you pluck 
from the Gods the Names and Appellations, that are 
ty'd tothem, you aboliſh alſo the Sacrifices, Mylteries, 
Proteffions and Feaſts; For to whom ſhall we offer 
the Sacrifices preceding the Tilling of the Ground, 
called Pyoteleta> To whom thoſe tor the obtaining 
of Health and Preſervation, call'd Soteria> How ſhall 
we celebrate the Phoſphoria or Funeral Rites, the 
Bucchanals, and the Ceremonics, that go þelore Marri- 

; age, 
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* The Priefts of Baccbw. 

+ The Gods preliting 0- 
ver Funeral and Marriage 
36!emniries, fo cail'd from 
to: bearing of Jorches, 
wh. : as uſual in both. 

[| 1... that were invo- 
cated * *»- Beginning to 
plow aid break open the 
Ground. 

* Thoſe that hat Care 
of Mans ſafety and Pieſer- 
vation. 


age, if we admit neither 
*Bacchantes,f Phoſphori, ||Pro- 
erefii , mor * Soteres2 Pax 
this it is, that touches the 
principal and greateſt Points, 
being an tiror in things, 
and not in Words, in the 
Struftare of Propoſitions, or 
Uſe of Terms. 

Naw if theſe are the 
things, that diſtrub and ſub. 
vert human Life, who are 


Val V. 


chere that more offend and fail in Language than you 
For ſaying, rhar Propoſitions are the only Subſtance 
of Speech, you utterly aboliſh the Being of (imple 
Words, and admitting only, what is by Compotti- 
on, you rake away in the mean time the things, 
particularly ſignify'd by them, by which are wrought 
Diſciplines, Do&rins, Anticipations, Intelligences, In- 
clination and Afents, which you hold ro be no- 
thing at all. Bur as for St:/po, thus the Matter ſtands. 
Jf of a Man we predicate Good, and of an Horſe 
Running, he ſays, thar the Preatcate, or thing predica- 
red, 1s not the ſame with the Subzeft, or that, of which 
it is predicated ; but that the efſential Definition of Man 
is one, and of Good another ; and again, thatto be an 
Horſe, differs from to be Runing : For being aske the 
Definition of the one and of the other, we do not give 
the ſame for them both ; and that therefore thole err, 
who predicate the one of the other. For if Good isthe 
_ with Man, and to run the ſame with an Hort, 
how is Good affirm'd alſo of Food and Medicin ; and 
again, by Fuftter, To run, of a Lyon and a Dog? Bur 
if the Predicate is different, then we do not rightly 
fay, that a Man is good, and an Horſe runs. Now 
if Stiſpo is in this exorþitant, and grofly miſtaken, 

not 
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nor admitting any Copulartion of ſuch things, as are in 
the Subjeft, or affirm'd of the Swubjet, with the SubjeB ir 
{elf ; but holding- that every one of them, if it is not 
abſolutely one and the ſame thing with that, to which 
happens, or of which it is ſpoken, ought not to be 
(poken or afirm'd of it, no not evenas an Accident; *Tis 
nevertheleſs manifeſt, that ke was only offtended with 
ſome Words, and oppos'd the uſual and accuſtom'd 
Manner of Speaking, and not that he overthrew Mang 
Life, and turn'd his Aﬀairs up-fide down. 

Colotes then, having got rid- of the old Philoſophers, 
turns to thoſe of his own time, but without naming 
any of chem ; though he would have done berter, eicher 
to have reprov'd by Name theſe Moderns, as he did the 
Antients, or elſe to have nam'd neither of them. Bur 
he whe has ſo often employ'd his Pen agaivſt Socrates, 
Plato and Parmemaes, evidently demov(trates, thar *tis 
thro' Cowardiſe, he dares not attack the Living, and 
nat for any Modeſty or Revercrce, of which he ttewed 
hot the leaſt Sign to choſe, who were far more excellent 
than theſe: Bur his meaning is, as I ſuſpe&, to afſaulr 
the Cyrenartcs farlt, and afterwards the Acaxemics,who are 
Followers of Arcefilaus : For theſe were they who doube- 
od of all things ; bur thoſe, placirg the Pathons and Ima 
ginations in themſelves, were ot Opinion, that the Be- 
lief, proceeding from them, is nor (ufficient for the al- 
luring and affirming ot things ; but, as it it were in the 
Siegz of a Town, abandoving, what is without, they 
have ſhut themſelves up inthe Pafſhons,uſtrg this Word, 
I ſeems, and not afferting ct chings without, Ht rs. And 
therefore they cannor, as Calates ſays of them, live, . or 
bave che Utfe of chings. And then ſpeaking comically 
of chem, he adds : Theje deny, that there 1s 4 Man, ay 
Horſe, a Wall ; but ſay, that they become Walls, Horſes, 
Men. In which he firſt malicioufly abuſes rhe Terms, 
x Calumniaccrs are uſually wont to do. For tho! theſe 
| | things 
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things follow trom the Sayings of the Cyrenazcs ; yet he 
ought to have declar'd the FaCt,as they themſelves teach 
it : For they affirns; that things ther: become ſweet, bit- 
ter, lighiſom, - or dark, when each thing has the Efle 
of theſe Paſſions in'it (elf, - ſo that ic cannor be diſtratt- 
ed from it. Bur if Honey is ſaid to be [weet, an Oliye- 
branch bicter, - Hail cold, Wine hot, and the NoCturnal 
Air dark, there are many Beaſts things; and Men, that 
reſttfie the contrary : For ſome* have an Averſton for 
Honey, o' hers feed on the Branches of the Olive-Tree ; 
{ome are {corcht by Hail, others-cool'd with Wine; 
and ſome, whole Sight is dazled in the Sun, {ee well by 
Night. Wherefore Opinion, containing. it {elf within 
theſe Paſſions; remains tate and free from Error ; but 
when it gocs forth; and attempts ro be curious 1n judg- 
ingand pronouncing concerning exterior things, 1t often 
deceives it felf; and oppoſes others,: whofrom the ſame 
Objcas receivecontrary Patlions, and «difterear Imagina- 
tions. And Colotes ſeems propzriv to reſemble thoſe 
ourg Children,: who-are bur beginning to learn their 
tters : For being accuſtom'd to learn them, where 
they ſee them in their own Horn- Books and Primers, 
when you ſee *em written any where cle, they doubt 
and:are troubled : So thoſe very Diſcourſes, which he 
praiſes and approves inthe Writings of Epreurus, he net- 
ther underſtands, nor knows again, when they are (po- 
ken by others. * For thaſe, who ſay, 'that:; the Sence 1s 
truly inform'd 'and moulded, when there is preſented 
one [mage round, and- another broken, but neverthelels 
permit us not to pronounce, that the Tower: is round, 
and the Oar broken,:;contirm, that the Patſons are their 
Tmagioations,. bur'they will not acknowledge, and con- 
fefs;that the things without are ſo affefted; Bur as thoſe 
ſfay-not, that they are an Horſe or Wall, but that un 
deed they are imprinted with the Figure of an.Horle, ot 
of a Wall : Soallo-it is neceſſary to ſay, thatithe Sight 
i is 
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js imprinted with a Figure round or triangular, with 
three unequal Sides, and not that the T ower is in that 
manner triangular or round : For the Image, by which 
the Sight is aft:E&ed, is broken z, but the Oar, whence 
that Image proceeds, is not broken. Since then there 
isa Difference between the Pafhons and the external 
Subje&, the Belict muſt eicher remain in the Paſſion, 
or elſe the Beginning, that is confirm'd by the Appea- 
rarice, is reprov*'d and convinc'd of Unttuth. And 
whereas they cry out, and are cftended about the Seafe, 
becauſe the Cyrenarcs lay nor, thar thething withour is 
hot, but that the Paſſion of rhe Senſe is ſuch : Is it not 
the ſame, with what is ſaid touching the Tatte, when he 
ſays, that the thing without is not ſweet z bur that 
ſome Paſſion and Motion about the Senſe is ſuch ? 
And for him, who ſays, that be has receiv'd the 
Apprehenſion of an human Form, but percetves 
not, that it is a Man, whence has heraken occaſion {o 
to lay ? Is itnot from thoſe, whoaffirm, thac they re- 
ceive an Imagination and Apprehenſion of a bow'd 
Figure and Form ; bur that the Sight pronounces not 
the thing, which was ſeen to have bcen bowing or 
round, but that a certain Effigies of it was ſuch» Yes, 
by Fupiter, will ſome one ſay ;, bur I, going near the 
Tower or touching the Oar, wil pronounce and affirm, 
that the one is ſtrait, and the other has many Angles 
and Faces ; but he, when he comes near it, will contels, 
that-ir ſeems and appears ſo to him, and no more. Yes, 
certainly, good Sic, and more than this, when he ſces 
and obſerves the Conſequence, that every Imagination 
is equally worthy of Beliet for itſelf, and none for ano- 
ther ; but that they are all inlike Conaicton. But this 
your Opinion is quite loſt, rhat all the Imaginations are 
true, and none fallc or to- be gisbeliey'd, it you think, 
that theſe, being near, ought to pronounce polttively of 
that which is without ; bur thoſe, beirg far off, you a 
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dit no farther, than thatthey are ſo affefed. For if they 

are in equal Condition, asto their being believ'd, when 

they are near, or when they are far cf, 'tis juſt,that ei. 

ther upon all of them, or not upon thete, ſhould follow 

the Judgment, pronouncing, that a thing 1s ; but if there 

3s 2 Diffetence inthe being afte&ed berween thoſe;thar are 

near,and thoſe that are far off,it is then falſe,that one ſenſe 

and imagination is not more exprels ati evident than 

another. As thoſe; which they call Arteſtarions, are no- 

thing tothe Senſe, but ſomewhat ro Opinion : So they 

would have us, following them, to pronounce concern- 

ing cxtcrior things : And making Bcing the Judgment of 

Opinion, and what appears the AfﬀeCtion ot Senſe, they 

transfer the Judicature from that, which is torally true; 

to that, which often fails. But how full of Trouble and 

ContradiCtion, in teſpe&t of one another, theſe things 

are, what need is thete to ſay at preſent 3 

 Butthe Reputation of Arceſilaus, who was the beſt 

beloy'd and moſt cſteem'd of all the Philoſophers in his 
Time, ſeems to have been no ſmall Eyc-ſore to Eprcu- 
Yss ; who ſays of him, that deliyering nothing,peculiar to 
himſelf,or of his own Invention, he imprinted in illiterate 
Men an Opinion and Eſteem of his being very know- 
ing and Learned. Now Arceſilaus was {o far from deſi- 
ring any Glory by being a Bringer in of new Opinions, 
and from arrogating to himſelt thoſe of the Ancients; 
that the Sophiſters of that Time blam'd him for attri- 
buting to Socrates, Plato, Parmenides and Heraclitus, the 
Dodtrins concerning the Retention of Aﬀent, and the 
Incomprehenlibility of things, having no need ſo to do; 
but only that he mighe ſtrengchen chem, and render 
them recommendable by inſcribing them to ſuch ilIvftri- 
ous Perſonages. For this therefore Thanks to C olotes, 
and every one, who declares, that the Academic Do- 
Arin was from higher Times deriy'd to Arceſi/a!15. Now 
- 
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as for the Retemarion of Aſcent, and the Doting of all 
things, not eyen thoſe, who have much labour'd in the 
Matter, and ſtrain'd themſelves ro compoſe great Books, 
and large T reatiſes concerning it, were eycr able to ſtir 
x, but brmging ar laſt out of rhe Ste it ſelt the Cel. 
fation from all AQtions, as the Gorgonto frighten away 
the ObjeAions, thar came againſt chem; were at haſt 
quite tir'd and gave over. For they could not, what Ar- 
rmpts and Stirs ſoever chey made, obtain ſo much from 
the Jaſtinet by which the Appetite is mov'd to a?, as 
ro ſuffer ir ſelf-ro be call'd an Aﬀent, or to acknowledge 
Fnle for the Origin, and Principle of its Propenſion,: 
but it appear*d of its own Accord to preſent ir ſelf to 
at, as having no need to be joyn'd with any thing elſe. 
For agaitft ſuch Adverſaries the Combar and Diſpute 
slawtul and juſt : And, 


Such Woras, as you have ſpoke, the like you may 
Expelt to hear. 


For to ſpeak to Colotes of Inftin&t and Conſent, is, F 
ſuppoſe, all one as to play on the Harp before an AG. 


- But to thoſe, who can pive car, and Conceive, it is laid, 


that there are in the Soul three ſorts of Motions : The' 
Imaginative, the Appetitive and the conſenting. As to 
the Imagitative or the Apprehenſton, it cannot be taken 
away, tho' one would : For one cannot, when thir gs ap- 
proach, avoid being inform'd, and, as it were, mould- 
ed by them, and receiving an Impreſhon from then: 
The Appetire, being ſtirr*d up by the Imaginative, cf- 
{fually moves Man to that, which is proper and a-' 
greeable co his Nature, juſt as when there is made a 
Propenſion and Inclination in the principal and reaſona- 
bleparr. Now'thoſe, who withhold their Aﬀent, and 
doubt of all things, take not away this, but make uſe 
of the Appetirion or Inſtinft, naturally conduRirg 


eyery Man to that, which ſeems conyentent for him, 
END What 
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What then is the only thing that they ſhun? Thar, in 
which is bred Falſhood and Deceit, that is, Opining, ap- 
plying and- giving their Conſent, which is a yeilding 
thro' Weakneſs to that which appears, and has not any 
true Urility. For A&ion ſtands in need of two things, 
co wit, of the Apprehenſion or Imagination of whar is 
agrecable to Nature, and of the InſtinQts or Appertition, 
driving to that which is ſo imagin'd : Of which, nei- 
cher the one nor the other is repugnant to the Retention 
of Aﬀent. For Reaſon withdraws us from Opinion, 
and not from Appetition or Imagination. Whea there. 
fore that which is deleQable, ſecms to us to be proper 
for us, there is no need of Opinion co move and catry us 
ro it, bur Appeticion immediately exerts it ſel!, which is 
nothing elſe but the Motion and Inclination of the Soul, 
But a Man muſt have a Senſe, as it were of theſe 
things, and be Fleſh and Blood, and fo the Pleaſure al- 
{o will appear to be good. Wherefore allo ir will ſeem 
good to him, who withholds his Afient: For he alſo par- 
ricipates of Senſe, and is made of Fleſh and Blood, and 
as ſoon as he has conceiv'd an Imagioation of Good, 
deſires ir,and does all things that ir may not eſcape from 
him ; bur as much as poſſible he can, he will be, and 
keep himſelf with char,which is agreeable to his Nature, 
being drawn by Natural, and not by Geometrical Con- 
ſtraints. For theſe goodly, gentle and tickling Moti- 
ons of the Fleſh, are, without any Teacher, actrattive 
enough of themſelves, even as theſe Men forget not to 
ſay, rodraw even him, who will not in the leaſt acknow- 
ledge and confeſs, that he is {o{tned and rendred pliable 
by them. But how comes ir to paſs, perhaps, you will 
ſay, that he, who is thus doubttul, and withholds his 
Aflent, haſtens not away to the Mountain inſtead of 
going to the Bagnro? Or that riſling up to go forth into 
che Market-place, he runs not his Head againſt the 


Wall, but takes his way dirc&ly ro the Door ? Po a 
as 
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as this, who hold all the Senſes to be infallible,and the 
Apprehenſions of the Imagination certain and true ? 
Tis, becauſe: the Bagmio appears to him not a Moun- 
rain, but a Bagmo, and the Door ſeems not a Wal), 
but a Door, and the ſame is to be (aid of eyery other 
thing. For the DoQtrin.of Rerention does not pervert 
the Senſe ; nor by abſurd Pafhons and Motions work 
nic an Alteration, diſturbing the imaginative Faculty, 
but only takes away Opinions, and for the reſt makes 
uſe of other things according to their Nature. 

But 'tis impoſſible, you will ſay, not to conſent to 
things, that are evident ; for to deny ſuch things as are 
belicy'd, 1s more abſurd,than neither to deny, nor af- 
firm. Who then are they, that call in queſtion things 
belicy'd, and contend againſt things, that are evident ? 
They, whooverthrow and take away Divination, who 
lay, that there is not any Government of Diyine Pro- 
yidence,who deny the Sun and the Moon, to whom all 
Men offer Sacrifices,and whom they honour and adore, 
to be animated. And do not you take away that, which 
5 apparent to all the World, that the Young are con- 
tin'd in the Nature of their Parents > Do ye not,con- 
trary to the Senſe of all Men, affirm, that there is no 
Meatum berween Pleaſure and Pain , ſaying rot to be 
in Pain, is to be in the Fruition of Pleaſure,that nor to 
do,is to {uffer, and that not to rejoyce, is to be griey'd 2 
But to let paſs all the reſt, which is more evident, ang 
more generally beliey'd by all Men, than that thoſe, 
who are ſciz'd with Melancholy Diſtempers, and whoſe 
Brain is troubled, and their Wits difiraCted, do, when 
the Fic is on them, and thcir Uuderſianding aiccr'd and 
tran{ported, imagin, that they ſez and hear things, 
whic they neither {ee tior- hear 2 Whence they f1c- 
quently cry out : 

Women, in Black array d, bear ia their Hands, 

Te burn mine Eyes, Torches and fiery Brands: 

| OF if 
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And again, 
See, tn her Arms ſhe holds my Mother acar. 

Theſe and many other Illuſions, more ſtrange and 
Tragical than theſe, reſembling thoſe Mormors and 
Bug-bears, which they themſelves laugh at and deride, 
as they are deſcrib'd by Empedoeles to be, 

Bow-legg'd, Ram-headed, boay'd like an Ox, 

And fac'd hke Man, — 
with certain other prodigious and unnatural Phantoms, 
theſe Men, having gather'd together out of Dreams, 
and the Alicnations of Diſtra&ted Minds, affirm, that 
none of them is a Deception of the Sight, a Fallſity,or 
Inconſiſtence ; but thar al) rheſe Imagioations are true, 
being Bodies and Figures ; that come from the Ambient 
Air. What thing then is there ſo impoſſible in Nature,as 
tobe doubted ot, if it is poſtble to believe ſuch Reveries 
as theſe? For theſe Men, ſuppoſing, that ſuch thingy, 
as never any Mask maker, Potter, Farmer of wonder- 
ful Images, or skilful and all-daring Painter durſt joyn 
rogerher, to deceive, or make Sport for the Beholders, 
are (criouſlly, and in good earneſt exiſtent, nay, which 
is more, affirming, that if they are not really ſo, all 
Firmneſs of Belict, all Certainty of Judgment and Truth 
is for ever gone, do by theſe their Suppolirions and Af- 
firmations caſt all things into Obſcuriry,and bring Fears 
into our Jadgments, and Sufpicions into our Aftions, if 
thoſe things which we apprehend, do, are familiarly 
acquainted with, and have at hand, are grounded on 
the ſame Imagination and Belief with thee furious,ab- 
ſurd and extravagant Phanſies. For the Equality, 
which they ſuppoſe to be in all Apprehenſions, rather 
derogates from the Credit of ſuch, as are uſual and rati- 
onal, than adds any Belicf to thoſe,that are unuſual and 
repugnant to Reaſon. Wherefore we know many Phi- 
loſophers, who would rather and more willingly grant, 


that no Imagination is true, than that all are ſo, ro 
that 
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that would rather ſimply disbelieye all the Men, they 
never had converſed with, all the things, they bad not 
experimented, and all the Speeches, rhey had not heard 
with their own Ears, than perſwade cthemſelves,that any 
one of theſe Imaginations, conceiv'd by thele frantic, 


* fanatical and dreaming 
Perſons, is true. Since then 
there are ſome Imaginati- 
ons,which may, and others; 
which may nor be rejetted, 
is lawful for us to retain 
ourAſſent concerning them, 
though there were no other 
Cauſe, bur this Diſcordance, 
which 1s ſufficient to work 


* The Greek has KoeuCayn- 
OVTE, which Mlander ren 
ders by Corybanteo furore ex- 
agitati.that is,poſſe(s'd with 
ſuch a Fury, as ayirated 
the Corybantes, or Servitors 
of Cybele,when running like 
Madmen about the Streets, 
they cut themſelves wi:h 


11 us a Suſpicion of things, Knives, ſtruck ſuch,as they 
as having nothing certain met, and committed feve- 
and aſlur'd , but \ Han al- ral other extravagant A- 
rogethet full of Obſcurity Cions. 

and Perturbation. For in =J 

the Infinities of the World, and the Nature of Atoms, 
and the Differences of Tndrviduwns and Declinations, 
althd they trouble and diſturb very many, there is yer 
this Comfort, that none of all theſe things, that are 
in queſtion, is neat us, but rather eyery one of them 
far remote from Senſe. Bur as to this Diffidence, Per- 
pay and Ignorance, concerning ſcnfible things and 
maginations, preſented to our Eyes, our Ears,and our 
Hands, what Opinion does it not ſhock > What Con- 
{ent does it net turn upſide down ? For if Men,neicher 
Drunk, Intoxicated,: nor - otherwiſe diſturb'd in their 
Senſes, but ſober, ſound in Mind, and profeſſedly writing 
of the-Truth, - and of the Canons and Rulcs, by which 
to judge it,do in the moſt evident Paſſions and Motions 
of the Senſe ſer down either that, which has no Ex'- 


ſtence, for true, or thar, which is exiſenr, for falſe ; *cis 
EC 2 neicher 
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neither to be admit'd, nor incredible, if they give no 
Judgment of the Imaginations, that appear, but are ra- 
ther of contrary Judgments. For *tis leſs tobe wondred, 
chat a Man ſhould neither affirm the one nor the other, 
but keep himſelf in a'Meen between two oppoſitethings, 
than that he ſhould ſer down things, repugnant and con- 
trary to one another. For he,'that neither affirms nor 
denics, but keeps himſelf quier, is leſs repugnant to 
him, who affirns an Opinion, than he, who denies it, 
and to him who denies an Opinion, than he,who affirms 
it. Now if *tis poſſible ro withhold ones Afferit con- 
ccrning theſe things, 'tis not” ſmpoffible alſo concerning 
others, at leaſt according to your Opinion, who'ſay, 
that one Senſe does not exceed another, nor one [magi- 
nation another, The Doftrin then of retaining the 
'Afent,is not,as Colotes thinks,a Fable,or an Invention of 
raſh and light-headed Young Men, who pleaſe them- 
ſelves in babbling and prating; but a certain Habit and 
Diſpoſition of Men, who deſire to keep themſelves from 
miſtaking and falling into Error, not leaving the Judg- 
ment at a venture to ſuch {uſpcaed and inconftant Sen- 
ſes, nor ſuffering themſelves to be deceiv'd with thoſe, 
who hold, that things, which appear, are credible, 
and ought to be beliey'd, as certain, when they ſee fo 
great an Obſcurity and Uncertainty in [maginations 
and Appearances. - But the -Infinity, you aſtert,. is a 
Fable, and ſo indeed are the Images you dream of, 
and he breeds in Young Men Raſhneſs and Self-con- 
ceitedneſs, who writ of Pythorles, not yet eighteen 
years of Ape, that there was not' in all Greece'a berter 
or more excellent Nature, that he admirably well ex- 
preſt his Conceptions , and 'that his Caſe was much like 
that of Women, praying, that all theſe extraordinaty 
Endowments of the Young' Men might not work him 
Hatred and Enyy, L217) 179 
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But theſe are Sgphjſters, and arrogant, who writes 
ſo impudently and'prondly againſt preat and excellent 
Perſonages. I confels indeed, that Plato, Ariſtorle, 
Theophraſtus and Democritus contradifted thoſe, who 
went before then ; "bur never durſt ahy Man, beſides 
Colotes, ſer forth with fucly: an-infoleur Title, as this, a- 
gainſt all at once.. Wherice it comes: to pals, that like to 
ſuch, as bave offended ſome Divinity, ,con'ellting his 
Faulr, he ſays thus towards che endathis Book : Theſe, 
who bave eſtabliſhed Laws and Ordinances; and inſtituted 
Monarchies and other Gower nments 148 Towns and Cites, 
have plac'd buman Life great Repaſe and Security, an1 
deliver dit from many Troubles ; and if-any one ſhould gg 
about to take this awdy; we. ſhould lead the Life of ſavage 
Beaſts, and ſhould be every one ready to eat-up one anorher, 
25 we meet." For theie are tac very;ords of Colotes, tho 
neither juſtly nor truly fpoken. , For it any one, taking 
away the Laws, ſhould. leave. us-neyertheiels the Do- 
airs of Parmezides, Socrates, Piathand' H:raclitus, we 
ſhould be fir from mutually devouring ore ancrher, 
and leading the Lite of Beats; for we ſhovid fear diſho» 
nelt1hings, and thould; for Honeſty,alonevercrate Ju- 
lice, the Gocs, out:S4p-:riors-and Magiſtrates,bciieving, 
thar we have Spirits &:0 Lamo!s,whoarethe Guard! 
ans: and Syuptriztendontoot humanckite, dt2cming all 
the Gold, that: is apo and within;thiegarth, not. tobe 
equivalent ro verwey aind. doing thatwillingly by rea» 
ſon; .as:Xenocrates (ſays, which we naxido by:torce;:and 
through fear of the Law. MWhen.chean will our Lifebe- 
come {ſavage and hefltial:2 When; theLaws.heivg raken 
away., there ivail b&lefr., Books and. D6Qrins, inciting 
Menito-Plzaſurs , when the Warld ſhall be thought 
not 10-Be rul'd* and:govern'd bygivine Providenge, 
whed choſe Men' ſhall be.efeem'd wile,- who ſhal} fpif 
at Honcity, if it is-notSoyrd: wichePlaafure, and fois 
Diſcourſes and Sentences, as theſe ſhall be 4coft at,and 
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Goas Juſtice has one Eye, which all things ſees : 
And again : 
God near us ſlaxas, and wiews, what ere we do : 


And once more : God, as Antiquity has deliver'd to 
us, holding the Beginning, Middle and End of the 
Univerſe, makes a dire&t Line, walking according to 
Nature. After him follows Juſtice,a Puniſher of thoſe, 
who have becn deficient in their Duties by trangrel- 
ſing the divine Law. For they, who cortemn. theſe 
things, as if they were Fables, and think, that the So- 


vereign Good of Man conſiſts about rhe Belly, and, 
in thoſe other Labours, by which Pleaſure is procur'd, 


are ſuch as ſtand in need of the: Law, and Fear, and 
Stripes, and ſome King , Privce, or Magiiirate, ha- 
ving in his band che Sword of Juſtice: to the end they 
may net devour-their Neighbours through their Glut- 
rofy, rerder*d'confident by their Athciftical Impiety. 
ror this is the Life of Brutes, becauſe brute Beaſts know 
nothing berter, normore honeſt than Pleaſure, under- 
ftar:d nor the Juſtice of the Gods, nor revere the Beau- 
ty of Vertue, bur if Nature has beſtow'd on them any 
Point of Courage, Subtilty, or Aftivity, they make 
uſe of it for the: SatisfaCtion of. their ficthly Pleaſure, 
and the Accompliſhment of their. I.uſts. And there- 
fore Metrodorwe'is'efteem'd by them a very wiſe Man, 
when he ſays, All the" fine, ſubtle. aw trgentous Inven- 
tons of rhe Soul have been found out for the Pleaſure 
and Delight of the Fleſh, or for the. Hopes of attaining 
10 tt and enjoying it, and every Att, which tends not 0 
this End, is outs and unprofitable. . The Laws being 
by ſuch Diſcoutfes and Philoſophical Reaſons, as 
theſe, raken away, 'there wants '\nothing to a Beaſt 
like Life, but Lions Paws, Wolves Teerh, Oxens 
Pauiches, and Camels Necks: and theſe Paffions and 
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Dodrins do the Beaſts themſelves for want of Speech 
and Letters expreſs by their Bellowings, Neighings and 
Brayiogs, all their Voice being for their Belly, and the 
Pleaſure of their Fleſh, which they embrace and rejoice 
in either, preſent or future ; unleſs it be perhaps ſome A- 
pimal,which naturally takes Delight in Chattering and 
Garrulicy. No ſufficient Praiſe therefore, or equivalent 
to their Deſerts, can be given thoſe, who, for the re- 
training of ſuch beſtial Paſſions, have ſet down Laws, 
eſtabliſh Policy and Government of State, inſticuted 

Magiſtrates, and ordain'd good and wholſom De crees. 
But who are they, that utterly confound and abaliſh 
this? Are they not thoſe, who ſay, that the Gorland 
of Tranquility and a repos'd Lite is rot comparable to, 
but far more valuable than all the Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities in the World? Are they not thoſe,who declare, 
that Reigning and being a King is a miſtaking the Path, 
and ſtraying trom che right way of Felicity ? And who 
writes in expreſs Terms: Me are to treat, how a Man 
may beſt keep and preſerve the End of Nature. and how he 
may from the wvery Beetnning awd entring of his own 
Free-mull ani voluntarily upon Offices of Mageſlracy, and 
Gower nment over the People : And yer again thele other 
Words are theirs: There is 320 need at all that a Man 
ſhould tire ot his Mind and Body to freſervye the Greeks, 
and to obtain from them a Crown of IWVijaom ; but to eat 
and drink well,o Timocrates, without prejudicizg, but 14- 
ther pleaſing the Fleſh. And yet in the Conſtitacion of 
Laws and Policy, which Calotes ſo much praiſes,the firſt 
and moſt important Article is the Belief and Perſwaſion 
of the Gods : wherefore alſo Lycurgus heretofore (arCt:- 
fy'd the Lacedemonians, Numa the Ramans, the ancient 
Ion the Athemtans,and Deucalion univerſally all th'Greeks, 
by rendring them devout and affeCtionate to the Gods 
in Prayers, Oaths, Oracles and Propheſics, by mcans of 
the Hope and Fear, they imprinted in their Minds. 
| Ec 4 And 
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And if you will take the Pains to travel thrd the world, 
you may find Towns and Cities without Walls, with- 
out Letters, without Kings, withour Houſes, without 
Wealth, wichout Money, without Taeatres and Places 
of Exerciſe ; bur there was neyer ſeen nor ſhall be ſeen 
by Man any one City wichout Temples and Gods, or 
without making uſe of Prayers, Oarhs, Propheſies and 
Sacrifices for the obtaining of Bleſſings and Benefits, 
and the avetting of Curſes and Calamities. Nay lI am 
of Opinion,that a Citymight ſooner be built without any 
Ground, to fix it on, than a Commonweal be conftity- 
red, altogether void of Religion, and tie Opinion of 
the Gods, or being conſtituted, be preicrv'd. Bur this, 
which 1s the Foundation and Ground of all Laws, do 
theſe Men,not going circularly abour, nor {ecretiy and 
by enizmatical Speeches, but attacking ir with the firſt 
of their moſt principal Opinions, directly ſubvert and 
overthrow, and then afterwards,as it they were haunted 
by the Furies, they come, and conlels, that they have 
gricvoully offended in thus taking away the Laws, and 
coi:founding the Ordinances of Juſtice and Policy, that 
they may nor be capable of Pardon. For to cr in O- 
inion, tho it be not the part of wife Men, ts at leaſt 
LR but toimpure to others the Errors and Offen- 
ccs, they commit themſelves, how can any one declare, 
what it is, if he forbears to give it the Name, it de- 
{erves ? For if in writing againſt Antidorys, or Bion,the 
Sophiſter,he had made mention of Laws, Policy, Order 
and Juſtice, might nor either of them have ſaid to him, 
as Elefteg did to her mad Brother Oreſles; | 


Lye ftll at eaſe, poor eretch, keep tn thy Bed, 


and there'cheriſh-thy Corpaſculum, leaving thoſe to ex- 
poſtulate and find fault with me, who have themſelves 


livd ce:onomically and politically > Now fuch are all 


choſe, whom Coletes has 'reyifd and raild ar m his 
Book, | Spy: Amonglt 
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Amongſt whom Democritus in his Writings adviſes 
and exhorts to the Learning of the Milicary Science, as 
being the greateſt of all, and to the accultoming ones 
ſelf to forbear the Farigues of it, by which Men attain 
to great Wealth and'Honour. And asfor Parmenaes,he 
beavrify'd and adorn'd his Native Country with moſt 
excellent Laws, which he there Eſtablifld, ſo that even 
to-chis Day the Officers every Year, when ti;ey enter 
firſt! on the Exercile of their Charges, are oblig'd to 
{wezr,' that they will obſerve the Laws and Ordinances 
of Parmenides. Empedocles brought to Jafiice ſome of 
the principal of his Ciry, and caus'd them to be con- 
demn'd for their infolent Behaviour, and Embezling of 
the Public Treaſvre,and al{odeliver'd his Country from 
Serility and the Plague, to which Calamitics it was be» 
tore ſubje, by immurivg and ſtopping up the Holes of 
certain Mountains, whence there ifſu'd an hot South- 
wind, which over-{pread all the plain Country, and 
blaſted it. And Socrates, atter he was condemn'd, when 
his Friends offer'd him, it he pleagd, an Opportunity 
of makirg his Eſcape, abſolutely retugd ro make uſe 
of it, that he might maintain the Authoricy of the 
Lav:s, chufing rather to Die unjuſtly, than to fave 
him{ſcit by Difobeying the Laws of his Country. Me- 
ſus, being: Pretor,, or Captain Genetal of his Coun- 
trey, Vanquiſke the Athenians in a Barrie ar Sea. Plato 
et 49 Tis Writings excellerr Dilcourſes concerning the 
Laws, Government and Poticy of a Common-wea!l, 
and yer he imprinted much better is the Hearts and 
Minas of his Diſciples and Familiars, which were the 
Cauſe-of  Diox's delivering S:c:ly from the T vranny ot 
D:2nvſus,and that Thrace was (ec at liberty by Pyth9 and 
Flrarlides, who flew Cotys. Chabrias ali and Phacion, 
thote- two great Generals of the Athemcans, care out of 
the Academy, or Plato's School. As tor Eficurus 3C in» 
d:ed fent certain Perſons into 4/ra to chide Timecrates, 
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and remov'd him out of the Kings Palace, becauſe he 
had offended his Brother Metrodorus ; and this is written 
in their own Books. But Plato ſent of his Diſciples and 
Friends Ariſianywus to the Arcadians, to (et in.order 
their Common-weal, Phorwo to the Eleeans, and Me- 
nedemus to the Pyrrheans, Eudoxus gave Laws to the 
Cx1atans, and Ariſiotle to the Stagzrites, who. were 
both of them the Intimates of Plato. And Alexander 
the great demanded of Xenocrates Rules and Precepts 
for reigning well. And he, who was ſent to the ſame 
Alexander by the Grecians, dwelling in Afia, and moſt 
of all inflam'd and ſtimuiated him ro embrace and 
undertake the War againſt che Barbarian King of Per- 
fia, was Delus the Epheſian, one of Plato's Familiars. 
Zens, the Diiciple of Parmemaes, having attempted 
to kill the Tyrant Demylus, and failing in his De- 
fign, maintain'd the Do&trin of Eprmentaes, like pure 
and fine Gold, try'd in the Fire, that there is nothing, 
which a magnanimous Man ought to dread, but Dil- 
honour, and thar there are none, but Children and 
Women, or effeminate and Women-hearted Men, 
who fear Pain : For having with his own Teeth bitten 
oft his Tongue, he ſpit ic in the Tyrants Face. But 
out of the School of Epicurus, and from among thole, 
who follow his DoCtrin, I will not ask, what Tyrant- 
killer has proceeded, nor yet what Man, Valiant and 
Victorious in Feats of Arms, what Law-giyer, what 
Prince, what Councellor, or what Governor of the 
People; neither will I demand, who of them has been 
tormented or dy'd for ſupporting of Right and Juſtice. 
Bur which of all ctheſc Sages has for the Benefit and Scr- 
vice of his Country undertaken ſo much as one Voyag? 
at Sca, gone of an Embaſly, or expended a Sum of 
Money > What Record is there extant of one Civil 
Aion in matter of Government, perform'd by any of 


you? And yet becauſe 3£:tragdorus went down ney 
rom 
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from the City as far as the Haven of Pyreum, taking 2 
Journey of forty Stagzg or four or fire Miles, to affiſt 
Mithres a Syrian, one of the King of Perſians Court, 
who had been arreſted and taken Priſoner, he writ of 
it to eyery one, and in all his Letters, Eprcurus alſo 
highly magnifying and extolling this wonderful Voyage. 
Whar value then, think you, would they have put up- 
on it, if they had done ſuch an Aft, as Ariſtotle did, who 
procur'd the Reſtauration and Rebuilding of Stagrra, 
che Town of his Nativity, after it had been deſtroy'd 
by King Phulep, or as Theophraſtus, who twice deliver'd 
his City, when poſlcfs'd and held by T'yrants > Would 
not the River Nelus ſooner have given over to bear the 
Paper-reed, than they have been weary of writing their 
brave Exploits? 

And is1t nor a very great Indignity, that of ſo many 
Sets of Philoſophers, as have been cxtant, they alone 
ſhould enjoy the Benefits chat are in Cities, without 
baving ever contribured to them any thing of their 
own? There are nor even any T ragical or Comical 
Poets, who do not always endeavour to do or lay ſome 
gcoJ thing or other in defence of the Laws and Policy : 
But theſe Men, if peradvcnture tney write, write 
of Policy, that we may not concern our {clves in the 
Government of the Common-weal ; of Rhetoric, that 
we may not perform any Act of Eloquence ; and of 
Royalty, that we may ſhun the Living and Converſing 
with Kings : Nor do they ever name any of thoſe 
preat Perlonages, who have intermedled in Civii Afe 
fairs, bur only to ſcoft at them, and aboliſh their Glory. 
Thus in Words alone do they ſay, that Epamminondzs 
had ſomething of Good, but thart as lictle as pothble, 
or wuz, for that is the very word, they uſe : They 
moreover call him Iro1 hearted, and ask, what ail'd 
him, that he went marching his Army thro' all Pelopon- 
#/us, and why he did not rather kcep bimlſelt quier at 

home 
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home with a little Garland or Chaplet on his Head, 
employ'd only in cheriſhing and making much of him- 
ſelf. Burt metrhinks I ought not in this Place to omir, 
what MaroJorus writ in- his Book of Philoſophy, when 
utterly abjuring all Medling in the Management of the 
State, he ſaid thus: Soxze thro* an abundance of Vanity 
and Arrngance have ſo deep an Tafight into the Buſtreſs of 
?t, that 1n treating about the Precepts of good Life and Ver- 
te , they ſuffer themſelves to be carry'd away with the Ty. 
ry [ame Deſtres, as were Lycurgus and Solon. Whar is 
this? Was it then Vanity and Abundance of Vanity, 
ro ſet free-the City of Athens, to render Sparta well- 
Policy*d and Govern'd by wholſom Laws, that Young 
Men might do nothing liccntiouſly, nor ger Children 
upon common Courtefans ang Whores; and that 
Riches , Delights, Interaperance and Diffolution , 
might no longer bear ſway,: and have Command in 
Cities, but Law and Jultice ? For theſe were the De- 
fires of S2lop. To ins Metrodorus by wav of Scorn and 
Contumely adds this Conclulicn: It z then wery well 
beſeeming a Gentleman to laugh heartily, as at other Men, 
ſoejpectally at theſe Solons and Lycurguſles. Bar ſuch an 
one, O Metroderus, is not a Genrieman, bur a ſervile, 
and difſolute Perſon. and deſ-ryes ro be ſcoure'd, not 
with that Whip, which is for Free-bcr1 Perions , 

bur with that * Afſtragolote or 


* This was a Scourge Car-of-nine-tails, with which 


of {everal Strings, af 


the Ends of which were 
fifrned Ankle-bones , 
call'd Atragali, to ren- 
der it more ſmarting. 
+7 hzſe were the fu- 
rivus Priefts of Cybele, 
ſuppos'd to be fi ca!l'd 
from the River Gu/245, 
by the lineral Drinking 
of wheſc Water they 
fil mad, ani caſtiate:! 
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thoſe gelded Sacrificers, caii'd 
t Galli, were wont to: be cna- 
liisd, when they faiPd of per- 
,ormng tactr Duty in the Cere- 
monies 3nd Sacrificcsof the God- 
de's Cybele, rhe great Mother of 
the Gols. - Bur that they mage 
War mt 282inſt the Law-givcre, 
but againſt te Laws'rhemicives, 
cne may hear and undciftand 


from 
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from Epicurus : For in his Queſtions he asks himſelf; 
Whether a wiſe Man, being afſur'd, that.it will nor be 
known, will do any thing, that the Laws forbid : To 
which he anſwers: A ſimple Determination 15 mt ready, 
that 7s, Iwill ao it indeed ; but I am not willing 10 confels 
it. And again, I ſuppoſe, writing to [domeneus, he cx- 
horts him not to make his Lite a Slave to the Laws, nor 
to the Opinions of Men, unleſs it be to ayoid the Troy- 
ble, they prepare, by the Scourge and Chaſtiſement, 
ſo near at hand. It then thoſe, who aboliſh-the Laws, 
Governments and Policies of Men, ſubyert and de- 
roy human Life, and it Metrodorus and Epricurys do 
this by dehorting and withdrawing their Friends from 
concerning themſelves in Publick Afﬀairs, by hating 
thoſe, who intermeddle in them, by reviling the firſt 
moſt wiſe Law-givers, and by adviting the Contempr 
of the Laws, provided there is no Fear and Danger of 
the Whip and Puniſhment, I do not lee, that Colotes 
has brought ſo many falſe Accuſations againſt the 
other Philoſophers, as he has alledg'd and adyanc'd 
true ones againſt the Writings and DoCtrins of Eps- 
FUTUS. 


Plu- 
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Plutarch's Conolatory Letter to bis Wife, 


Tranſlated cut of the Greek by Robert Midgley, 
M. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. 


Plutarch t bis F/ife, All Health : 


S for the Meſſenger you diſpatched to tell me 
of the Death of my little Daughter, ir ſeems 
he miſs'd his way as he was going to Athens. 
But when I came to Tanagra, I heard of it 

by my Nexce. I ſuppoſe by this time the Funeral is 

over. I wiſh, that whatever happens as well now as 
hereafcer, may create you no Diffatisfaftion. Bur if 
you have deſignedly let any thing alone, depending up- 
on my judgment, thinking better to determin the point 
if I were with you, I pray let it be without Ceremo- 
ny and timerous Superſtition, which I know are far 
from you. Only, dear Wife, let you and me bear 
our Afliftion with Patience. I know very well, and 

do comprehend, what loſs we have had ; but if 1 

ſhould find you grieve beyond Meaſure, this would 

trouble me more than the thing it ſelf; for I had my 

Birth neither from a Stock nor a Stone; and you know it 

full well, I having been affiſtant to you in the Education 


of ſo many Children, which we brought up at yo 
under 
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under our own Care. This much lamented Daughter, 
was Born after four Sons, which made me call her by 
your own Name; therefore I know ſhe was dear to 
you, and Grief muſt have a peculiar Pungency in a 
Mind tenderly afteCtionate to Children, when you call 
to Mind how naturally witty and innocent ſhe was, void 
of Anger and not querelous. She was naturally mild, 
and conipathonate tro a Miracle. And ſhe ſhowed 
Delight in, and gave a Specimen of, her Humanity 
and Gratirude rowards any thing that had obliged her ; 
for ſhe would pray her Nurſe to give ſuck, not only to 
other Children, but roher very play-rhings, as it were 
courteouſly inviting them to her Table, and making 
che beſt Chear for them ſhe could. Now, my dear Wite, 
I ſee no Reaſon why theſe and the like things, which 
delighted us fo much when ſhe was alive, ſhould upon 
Remembrance of them afMiCt us when ſhe is dead. Bur 
I alſo fear, leſt while we ceaſe from Sorrowing, we 
ſhould forget her, as Clymene ſaid, 


T hate the handy horned Bow, 
And bamſh Youthful Paſtimes now : 


becauſe ſhe would not be put in mind of her Son, by 
the Exerciſes he had been uſed ro. For Nature always 
ſhuns ſuch things as are troubleſome. Bur {nce our 
lictle Daughter afforded all our Sences, the ſweeteſt and 
moſt charming Pleafure ; ſo ought we to cheriſh her 
Memory, which will many Ways conduce moreto our 
Joy than our Grief. And it is but Juſt, that the ſame 
Arguments which we have oft-times uſed to others, 
ſhould prevail upon our ſelves at this fo ſeaſonable a 
time, and that we ſhould not ſupinely fit down, and 
overwhelm the Joys which we have taſted, with a 
Multiplicicy of new Grieſs. Moreover, they who were 
preſent at the Funeral, report this with Admiration, 
That you neither put on Mourning, nor disfigured _ 
c 
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ſelf or any of your Maids ; neither were there any coſt- 
ly Preparations nor magnificent Pomp, bur that all 
things were managed with Prudence and Moderation. 
And ir ſeemed not ſtrange to me, that you, who never 
uſed richly to dreis your (elf, tor the Theatre or other 
Public Solemnities, eſteeming ſuch Magnificence vain 
and uſeleſs even in Matters ot Delight, have now pra- 
Ais'd Frugality on this fineſt Occalion. For, a Ver- 
tuous Woman ought not only to preſerve her Purity in 
Riotous Feaſts, bur alſo to think thus with her (elf, 
That the Tempeſt of the Mind in violent Grief muſt 
be calmed by Patience ; which does not intrench on 
the Natural Love of Parents towards thcir Children, 
as many think, but only ſtruggles againſt the ciſorderly 
and irregular Patſhons of the Mind. For, we allow this 
Love of Chileren to diſcover it felf, in lamenting, wiſh 
ing for and longing after chem when they are dead, 
Bur the exceffive Inclination co Grief, which carries 
People on to unſeemly Exclamations and furious Be- 


haviour, is no leſs culpabic, than luxurious latempe- - 


rac? Yet Reaſon ſeems to plead in its Excuſe ; be- 
cauſe, inſtead of Pleaſure, Grief and Sorrow are ln- 
gredients of the Crime. What can be more Irrational, 
I pray, than to check exceſhye Laughter and Joy, 
and yet to give a free Courle to Rivers of Tears and 
Sighs, which flow from the ſame Fountain > Or, as 
ſome do quarrel with their Wiyes for ufing ſome Ar- 
tificial Helps to Beauty ; and in the mean time ſuffer 
chem to ſhave their Heads, wear the Mournful Black, 
{it diſconſolate, and lie in pain? And, which is worlt of 
all, if their Wives at any time chaſtiſe their Servants 
or Maids immoderately, they will interpoſe and hinder 
them ; bur, ar the ſame time ſuffering them to torment 
and puniſh themſelves moſt cruelly, in a Caſe whicl 
p:cuiiarly requires their greateſt Tenderneſs and Hu- 
manicy 2 Bur berween us, dear Wite, there ntyer was 

any 
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any Occaſton for ſuch Conteſts, nor, I think, ever will. 
For there is no Philolopher of your Acquaintance, 
who is not in loye with your Frugality, both in Ap- 
parcel ang Diet; nor a Citizen, to whom the Simplicity 
and Meanneſs of your Drels is not conſpicuous, both at 
Religious Sactifices and Public Shews in the Theatre, 
Formerly allo, you diſcovered on the like Occaſion, a 
great Conſtancy of Mind, when you loſt your Eldeſt 
Son. And again, when the lovely Charoz left us. For 
| remember, when the News was brought me of my 
Sons Death , as I was returning Home with ſome 
Friends and Gueſts who accompanied me to my Houſe, 
that when they beheld all Things in Order, and ob- 
ſerved a profound Silence eyery where (as they after+ 
wards declared to others) they thought no ſuch Cala- 
mity had happened, but that the Report was falſe. So 
diſcreetly had you ſettled the Afﬀairs of the Houle, ar 
that Time when no ſmall Confuſion and Diſorder 
might have been exp:=fted. And yer you gave this 
Son ſuck your ſelf, and endured the Jancing of your 
Breaſt, to prevent the ill Effet of a Contuſton. T heſe 
are Things worthy of a generous Woman, and one 
that loves her Children. Whereas, we {ce moſt other 
Wom:n to recctve their Children in their Hands as 
Play-things, with a Ferninine Mirth and Jollicv, and 
afterwards, if they chaice to die, they will drench 
themſelyes in the moſt vain and exccthive Sorrow. Not 
that this is any Efic& of their Love (tor that genile 
Paſſion as regularly and diſcreetly) but it rather pro- 
ceeds from a Belire of Vain-glory, mix'd wth a little 
Natural Aﬀeaion, which renders thcir Mourning bar. 
barous, brutiſh aud extravagant. Which Thing eAjop 
knew very well, when he tells the Story of Zufeter's 
giving Honours to the Gods; for, it leems, Grief alſo 


mace her Demands, and it was granted that ſke ſhould 
of 
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be honoured but only by thoſe who were willing of 
their own accord to do it. And indeed, this is the 
Beginning of Sorrow. Every Body fiſt gives her free 
Acceſs; and after ſhe is once rooted and fertled, and 
become familiar, ſhe will not be forced thence with 
their beſt Endeavors. Therefore ſhe muſt be reliſted 
at her firſt Approach, nor muſt we ſurrender the Fort 
to her by any exterior Signs, whether of Apparel, or 
ſhaving the Hair, or any other ſuch like Symptoms 
of mournful Weakne's; which hapning daily, and 
wounding us by Degrees with a kind of fooliſh Baſh- 
fulneſs, ar length do ſo encrvate the Mind, and reduce 
her to ſuch Streights, that quite dejected and beſieged 
with Grief, the poor timerous Wretch dare not be 
merry, or {ee the light, or eat and drink in Com- 

any. This Inconvenience is accompanicd by a Neg- 
et of the Body, Carclcſneſs of Anoiming and Ba- 
thing, with whatſocyer ele relates to the Elegancy of 
Human Life. Whercas, on the contrary, the Soul, 
when it is diſotdered, ought to receive Aid from the 
Vigor of a healthful Body. For, che ſharpeſt Edge 
of the Souls Griet , is rebated and flack'd when the 
Body is in 'Tranquility and Eaſe, like the Sea ir. a 
Calm. But where, from an ill Courſe of Diet, the 
Body becomes dry and hot,(o that it cannot {upply the 
Soul with commodious and fcrene Spirits, but only 
breaths forcrh Melancholy Vapors and Exhalations, 
which perperually annoy her with Grief and Sadneſs; 
there it is difficult for a Man {though neyer ſo willing 
and deſirous) to recover the Tranquility of his Mind, 
after it has been diſturbed with ſo many cvil AﬀeCti- 
ons. But,that which is moſt to be dreaded in this Caſe, 
does not ar all aff:ighren' me, to wit, the Vilits of 
fooliſh W men, and their accompanying you in your 
Tears and Lamentations ; by which they ſharpen ”—_ 
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Grief, not ſuffering it either of it (elf, or by the Help 
of others, to fade and vaniſh away. For, I am not ig- 
norant how great a Combat you lately entred, when 
you-aſhiſted che Siſter of Theoz, and oppoſed the Wo- 
men who came running in with horrid Cries and La- 
mentations, bringing Fewel as it were t9 her Paſſion. 
Aſſuredly, when Men (ce their Neighbours Houſe on 
Fire, every one contributes his utmoſt ro quench ir : 
bur when they ſce the Mind inflamed with furious 
Paffion, they bring Fewel to nouriſh and encrea(le the 
Flame. When a Mar's Eye is in pain, he is not ſut- 
fered to rouch ir,tho the Inflammation provoke him to 
i,nor will they that are near him meddle with ir. But 
he who is gaul'd with Grief , firs and expoſes his Di- 
ſemper to every one, like Waters that all may poach 
ia; ard fo that which ar firſt ſeem'd a light I:ching,or 
trivial Smarr, by much fretting and provoking, be. 
comes a great and almoſt incurable Diſeaſe. Bur, I 
know very well, that you will arm your felt againſt 
theſe Inconveniences. Moreover, | would have you 
endeavour to call often to Mind that Time, when our 
Daughter was not as yer born to us 3 then we had no 
cauſe to complain of Fortune. T hen, joining that 
Time with this, argue chus with your (elf, that we are 
now in the ſame Condition as then. Otherwiſe, dear 
Wite, we ſhall ſeem diſcontenred ar the Birth of our 
little Daughter,if we own that our Circumſtances were 
berter before her Birch. Bur the two Years of her 
Life, are by no means to be forgotten by us, bur to be 
numbred amongſt our Bleſſings, in that they zfforded 
us an agreeable Pleaſure, Nor muſt we eſtecm a 
[mall Good for a great Evil ; nor unzratefully 
complain againſt Fortune, for whar ſhe has attually 
given us, becauſe ſhe has not added what we wiſh'd 


tor. Certainly, to ſpeak reverently of the Gods , 
Fiz and 
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ai:d ro bear our Lot with an even Mind, without 


accufing Fortune, always brings with it a fair Re- 


ward. Burt he who in ſuch a Caſe calls proſperous 
Things to Mind , and turning his Thoughts from 
dark and melancholy ObjeQts, fixes them on bright 
and cheatful ones; he will either quite extinguiſh 
his Griet, or by allaying ic with contrary Senti- 
ments, will render it weak and feeble. For, as a 
Perfume brings Delight tro the Noſe, and arms it 
againſt i!) Scents ; ſo, the Remembrance of Happi- 
nels gives neceſlary Affiſtance in Adverſity to thoſe 
who avoid not the Recolle&ion of their paſt Prolf- 
perity, nor complain at all againſt Fortune , which 
certainly would little become us, ro accuſe our Life, 
if like a Book ic hath bur one little Blot in it, tho 
all the reſt be fair and clean. For you have often- 
times heard, that true Happineſs conſiſts in the right 
Diſcourſes and Counſels of the Mind , tending to 
its own conſtant Eſtabliſhment 5 and that the Chan- 
ges of Fortune are of no great Importance to the 
Felicity of our Liſe. Bur yer, if we muſt alſo be 
governed by cxtcrior things, and with the common 
Sort of People have a Regard ro Caſualties, and ſuf: 
fer any kiad of Mcn to be judges of our Happineſs; 
however, do not you take notice of the Tears and 
Moans of ſuch as vilit you at preſent , condoling 
your Misfortune ; for, their Tears and Sighs are bur 
of Courſe. But rather, do you conſider how happy 
every one ot them eſteem you, for the Children you 
have, the Houſe you keep, and the Life you lead. 
For it would be an ill ching, while others cover your 
Fortune, though ſullied wich this AMi£tion, that you 
ſhould exclaim agai {t what you enjoy ; and not be 
ſenſible from the Taſte of AﬀiQtion how grateful 
you ought to be for the Happineſs which remains 


untouched, Or, like ſome, who coll:Cing all the 
DeteRive 
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Defective Verſes of Homer , paſs'd over at the ſame 
time ſo: many excellent Parts of his Poems, {o ſhall 
we peeviſhly complain of and reckon up the Inconve- 
niencies of our Life, negleCting at the ſame time pro- 
miſcuouſly the Benefits thereot > Or, ſhall we imitate 
coyerous and {urdid Miſers, who haviog heap'd 
together much Riches, never enjoy what they 
=_ in Poſleſtion, but bewail ic if it chance to be 
2 

But if you lament the poor Girl, becauſe ſhe died 
unmarried and without Offt-ſpring ; you have where- 
withal co comfort your ſelf,in that you are defeCtive in 
none of theſe Things, having had your ſhare. And 
theſe are not to be eſteemed great Evils where they arc 
nanted, and ſmall Benefits where they are enjoyed. 
Bur ſo long as ſhe is gone to a Place where ſhe feels 
no Pain, ſhe has no need of our Grief. For, what 
Harm can befal us from her, when ſhe is free from all 
Hurt? And ſurely the Loſs of great Things abates its 
Grief , when it is come to this, that there is no 
more Ground of Grief or Care for them. Eut thy 
Timoxena was deprived bur of {mal Matters; for, ſhe 
had no Knowledg bur of ſuch, neither rook ſhe de- 
light but in {ſuch ſmall Things. But for that which ſhe 
never was ſenſible of, nor ſo much as once did enter 
= her Thoughts, how can you ſay it is raken from 

cr? 

As for what you hear others ſay, who perſwade the 
Vulgar, that the Soul when once freed from the Body 
ſuffers no Inconyenience or Evil, nor is ſenſible ar all, 
| know that you are better grounded in the Doftrins 
delivered down to us from our Anceſtors, as alſo in the 
Sacred Myſteries of Bacchus, than to believe ſuch Sto- 
ries; for, the Religious Symbols arc well known to 
us who are of the Fraternity. Therefore be aſſured, 
that the Sou), being incapable of Death, ſuffers in the 
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ſame manner as Birds that are , kept in a Cage. 
For, if ſhe has been a long time educated and che- 
riſhed in the Body , and by long Cuſtom has been 
made familiar with moſt Things of this Life , ſhe 
will (though ſeparable) return again, and at length 
enter the Body ; nor ceaſeth it by new Births now 
and then to be entangled in the Chances and Events 
of this Lite. For, do not think that Old Age, is 
therctore evil ſpoken of and blamed , becauſe it is 
accompanied with Wrinkles, Gray-Hairs atid Weak- 
nels of Body : bnt this is the moſt troubleſom 
thing in Old Age, that it ſtaineth and corrupteth 
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the Soul with the Remembrance of Things relating 


ro the Body, to whic1 ſhe was too much addiCted; 
thus it bendeth and boweth , retaining that Form 
which ic took of the Body. Bur that which is ta- 
kn away in Youth, being more ſoft and traftable, 
!{oon returns to its paiive Vigor and Beauty juſt 
like Fire that is quenched , which if it be forth- 
with kindled again, ſparkles. and burns out imme- 
diaicly, 


As ſoon as ere we take our Breath, 
"Twere good to paſs the Gates of Death, 


before t00 great a Love of bodily and earthly T hirgs 
ce enzendred in the Soul, and it b:come {oft aud 
tender by bring:uſed to the Body, and, as it were, 
by Charms and Potions irc:nporated with ir. Bur, 
the Truth of this will appear in the Laws and 
Tradi:ions received from our Arceſtors : for, when 
any Childreo die, no Libatioiis nor Sacrif;ccs alc 
made for them, nor any other of thoſe Ceremo- 
nies which ate wont to be performed for the Deas, 
For, Infants have no part cf Earth or Faitbly At 
fections 
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ſeftions. Nor do they hover or tarry abour their 
Sepulchres or Monuments, when their dead Bodies 
are expoſed, The Religion of our Country teaches 
us otherwiſe, and it is an Impious Thing not to 
believe what our Laws and Traditions aflert, That 
the -Souls of Tnfants paſs immediately into a ber. 
ter and more Divine State. Wherctfore, ſince: it is 
faler to give Credit ro our Traditions, than ro call 
them in Queſtion , let us comply with the Cuſtom 
in outward and public Behaviour ;z aad ler our Inte- 
riour, be more unpoluced, pure aid holy. 
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Of the three ſorts of Government , Monar- 
chy, Democracy, and Oligarchy. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Smith, M.A. 


S I was conſidering with my felf ro bring 
forth and propoſe to ' the Judgment of this 
worthy Company the Diſcourſe I [held ye- 

, ſterday in your Preſence,methoughts,] heard 
Political Vertue, I know not whether in the 

Il'ulton of a Dream, or 1a a true and real Viſion, 

ſay thus to me : Ot 


A Golden Ground ts laid for Sacred Songs. 


We have already laid the Foundation of the Diſcourſe 
by perſwading and exhorting perſors to concern them- 
ſelves in managing the Aﬀairs of the Commonweal, 
and now we proceed to build upon it the DoQtrin, 
which is due after ſuch an Exhortation, For after a 
Man has receiv'd an Admonition and Exhortation to 
deal in the Affairs of the State,there ought conſequent- 
Iy to be given him Precepts of Government, follow- 
ing and obſerving which, he may, as much as 'tis pI{- 
lible for a Man co do, profi« the Public, and in the 
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mean time honeſtly proſecute his own Afﬀairs with ſuck 
Safery and Honour, as ſhall be meet for him. | 
There is firſt then one Point to be diſcours'd, which, 
as it is precedent to what we have hereafter to ſay, 
ſo it depends on what we have already ſaid before. 
Now this is, what ſort of Policy and Government is 
beſt : For as there are many ſorts of Lives in parti- 
cular Men, ſo alſo are there in People and States ; and 
the Lite of a People or State is its Policy and Govern- 
ment. *Tis therctore neceſlary to declare, which is 
the beſt, that a Scateſman may chooſe it from among 
the reſt, or, it that is poſhble for him to do, he may 
at leaſt rake that which has the neareſt Reſemblance 
co the beſt. | 
Now there is one Signification of this Word Policy, 
which imports as much as Burgeſs-fhip, that is a Parti- 
cipation in the Rights and Privileges, belonging to a 
Town, Ciry or Borough: As when we ſay, that the 
Megarians by an Edidt of their City preſented Alexan- 
der the Great with their Policy, that is, their Burgeſs- 
ſoip, and that, Alexander laughing at the Offer they 
made him of it, they anſwer'd him, that they had ne- 
ver decreed that Honour to any but Hercules, and now 
to bimſclf, This he wondring to hear, accepted their 
Preſent, thinking it honourable, inaſmuch as it was rare. 
The Life alſo of a Political Perſon, who is concern'd 
in the Government of the Common-weal., iscall'd Po- 
licy, as when we praiſe the Policy of Pericles or Bias, 
that is, the manner of their Government, and on the 
contrary, blame that of Hyperbolus ard Cleow. Some 
moreover there are, who call a great and memorable 
Attion, perform'd in the Adminiſtration of a Com- 
mon-weal,a Policy, (uch as is the Diſtribution of Money, 
the Suppreſſing of a War, the Introduction of ſome 
notable Dectee,worthy to be kept in perpetual — 
la which Signification 'tis 4 common manner of ſpeak- 
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ing to ſay, This Man to day has done a Policy, if he has 
peradyenture effeAted ſome remarkable Mattcr in the 
Government of the State. 

Bclides all theſe Sipnifications there is yet another. 
that is, the Order and State by which a Comman-wea] 
15 govern'd, and by which Afﬀairs are manag'd and ad. 
miniſtred. According to which we ſay, that there are 
three ſorts of Policy, or Public Governmenr, to wit, 
Monarchy, which is Regality or Kingſhip ; Oltgarchy, 
which is the Government by Peers and Nables : and 
Democracy, which is a popular, or, as we term it, a free 
State. Now all thele are mention'd by Herodotus in 
his third Book, where he compares them one with 
another. And theſe to be the moſt general of all: 
For that all other Sorts are, as it . were, the De- 
pravation or Corruption of theſe, either by Defe&, 
or Excels, as it is in the firſt Conſonances of Mn- 
a the Strings are either roo ſtreight or tao 

ack. 

Now theſe Three Sorts of Government haye been 
diſtribuced amongſt the Nations, that have had the 
greateſt Empire, or greater than any other. Thuz 
the Perſians enjoy'd Regality or Kingſhip, becauſe 
their King had full abſolute Power in all things, 
without being lyable ro render an Account to any 
one. The Spaytans had a Council, confiſting of a 
ſmall Number, and thoſe the beſt and moſt conf 
derable Perſons in the City, who diſparcht all Afeairs. 
The Athenians maintain'd popular Government, free 
and cxempt from any other Mixture. In which Ad- 
miniſtration when there are any Faults. their T ran|- 
orcllions and Exorbitances are fiyPd Tyrannies, Op- 
prelſhi>ns of the Stronger, unbridled Licentjouſnels of 
che Multirude. That is, when the Prince, who has 
the Royalty, permits himſelf ro outrage whom ever 
he pleaſts, and will not ſuffer any Remonſtrance ; 
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he made him corcerning it, he becomes a Tyrant : 
When a few Lords or Senators, in whoſe Hands the 
Government 1s, arrive at that Arrogance as to contemn 
all others, they rurn Oppreſſors : And when a popular 
Fratebreaks forth into Diſobedicnce and Levelling, it 
ruhs into Anarchy and unmeaſurable Liberty : And 
oy word, all of them together will be Raſhneſs and 
Folly. al 7 

Ebel then as a zkiltul Muſician will make uſe of all 
ſorts of Inftruments, and play on every one of them, 
accommodating himſelt in ſuch manner, as its Quality 
can bear, and as ſhal]-be.fit ro make it yeild the (weet- 
eſt Sound; 'bur yer, if he will follow Plato's Counſel, 
he will lay aſide Fiddles, many (tring'd Virgenals, Pſal- 
teries and Harps, preferring before all other the Lute 
and Bandore. In like manner, an able Stateſman will 
dexrrouſly mannage the Lacomre, and Lycurgian Seignc- 
ry, or Ol:garchy, ficting and accommodating his Com- 
panions, who are of equal Authoricy with him, and by 
lictle and 1irtle drawing and reducing them ro be ma- 
nagd by himfelf: He will alſo carry himſelf diſcreetly 
in a Popular Statc, as if he had to deal with an Ioſtru- 
ment of many and diffcrently ſounding Strings, one 
while letting down and remitting ſome things, and 
again extending others, as he ſhall ſee bis Opportunity, 
and f1:d ic moſt convenient for the Governmenr, to 
which he will vigorouſly apply himſelf, well knowing, 
when and how he ought to reſt and comradit ; bur 
yer, it he m2}; be permitted tom: ke his Choice treom 
amongſt a;l (orts of Governmear, as from ſo many Mu- 
fical In{truments, he would nor, 1: Plato's Advice might 
be taken, chooſe ary other bur Monarchy, or Regal 
Authority, as being that, which 1s indeed only able ro 
ſupport that moſt perfeft and met lofry Note of Ver:- 
we, without ſuffeting him, either bv Force, or by 
Grace ard Fayour, to frame [:imiclf tor — 

an 
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and Gain. For all other ſorts of Government do 
in a manner as much rule a Stateſman, as he does 
them, no leſs carrying him, than they are carry'd 
by him; foraſmuch as he has no certain Power 
oyer thoſe, from whom he has his Authority ; 
but is very often conſtrain'd to cry out in theſe 
Words of the Poet e&{chylus, which King Deme. 
weetrins , Sirnamed the Town-taker , often alledg'd 
a_ Fortune , after he had loſt his King. 
Jo 3; 


Thaw mad ft me foſt, and now undoeſt me quite; 


Plu- 
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Whether the Athenians were more renown d 
for their Warlike Atchievements, or for 
their Learning. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Fand. 


Heſe tchipgs he rightly ſpoke ro the Comman- 
ders that accompany'd him, ro whom he 
open'd the way for future Performances, 
while he expell'd the Barbartars, and re- 

ſtor'd Greece to her Ancient Libertv. And the ſame 
thing may be ſaid ro thoſe that magnifie themſelves 
for their Writings. For if there were none to att, 
there would be none to write. Take away the Politi- 
cal Government of Pericles, and the Navel Trophies 
of Formio at Riu, and the brave Atchievements of 
Nictas at Cythera, Megara and Corinth, Demoſihenes's 
Pylam, and the tour hundred Captives taken by Cleo, 
Tolmias Sailing round the Peleporneſus, and Miromi- 
dzs vanquiſhing the Bzoriars in the Vine-yards, and 
you Murder Thucyatdes. Take away the yourhful Bra- 
veties of Alcibiages in the Heeſpont, and of Thraſylus 
near Lesbos, and the Diſlolution of the Olegarchy by 
Theramenes, Thraſybulus and Archipfus, and the ſeyenty 
that from Phyla ventur'd to attack the Lacedemonian 
Tyranny, and Coon again enforcing Athens to take the 
Sea, and then there's an end of Cratippus. For as for 

Xeno[ hon, 
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Xenophon, he was his own Hiſtorian, relating how he lead 
and govern'd the Army under his Command, and The. 
wiſtogenes the Syracuſian wrote the ſame Story over again 
Dedicating the Honour of his Writing to another, 
that writing of himſelf as of another he might gain 
the more Credit : But all the other Hiftoriars, as the 
Clinodems, Dynli, Philochorns, Philaychus, were by 
the ACtors of other Mens Amours, as of ſo many Plays, 
while they compil'd the ACts of Kings and great Gene. 
rals, and thruſting themſelves into the Memory of their 
Fame, partake of a kind of Luſtre and Light from 
them. For there is a certain ſhadow of Glory which re. 
flefts frem thoſe that aft co thoſe thar write, while the 
Adtions of another appear in the Diſcourſe as in a 
Wuirrour. 

Bur this Tity was the Mother and charitable Nurſe 
of many other Arts and Sciences, ſome of which ſhe 
firſt invented and illuſtrated ; ro others ſhe gave both 
Efficacy, Honour and Increaſe : More eſpecially to her 
is Painting beholding for its firſt Invention and the Per: 
feftion to which it has atrain'd. For ApoNodoras the 
Painter, who was the farſt that invented the heightning 
and ſoftning of Shadows, was an Athentan. Over whole 
Works there is this Inſcrip:ion, 


'Trs #1 hard thing to reprehend me, 
But let the Men that blame me mend me. 


Then for Euphanor, Nikias, Aſchepiodorus, and Pletc 
melus, the Brother of Phiatas, ſome of them painted 
the Viories, others the Battles of grear Generals, and 
ſome of them the Heroes themſelves. Thus Euphanor, 
comparing his own Theſes with another drawn by Par 
rhaſuus, ſaid that Parrhaſins's Theſeus eat Roſes, but 
his fed upon Beef. For indeed Parrhaſins's Prere was 
ſomewhat ſoftly and efteminarely painted,and perbaps It 
might be ſomething like the Original. But he that be- 
held Evphranar's Thejeus, migat well ſay, his 
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Who's Here, the brave and bold Erechtheu's Son 
whom Pallas bred, and cheriſh'd as ber own? 


Euphranor alſo painted the Battle of Mantimea fought 
by the Cavalry berween the Lacedemonans and Epam- 
zondzs. The Story was thus. The Theban Epaminon- 
das puft up with his Vi&ory at Leufre, and deſign- 
ing to inſult and trample over falling Sfarta, and the 
Glory of that City, with an Army of Seventy Thou- 
land Men, invaded and laid waſte the Lacedemonian 
Territory, ſtirr'd up the Neighbouring Cities to revolr, 
and not far from Mantnea provok'd the Spartans to 
Partle; bur they neither being willing,nor indeed daring 
roincounter him, being in expeCtation of a reinforce- 
ment from Athens, Eprminondas dillodg'd in the night 
time, and with all the Secrefie imaginable fell into the 
Licedemontan I erritory ; and mils'd but little of taki 
Sparta ir (eli, being deſticute of Men to Defend it, ha 
notthe Allies of the Lacedemomazs made haſte to its Re- 
lift. Thereupon Epaminondas made a ſhew as if he 
would again return ro ſpoyling and laying waſte the 
Country ; and by this means deceiving and amuſling his 
Enemies, he Retreats out of Lacoxta by Night,and with 
ſwift Marches coming upon the Mantizeaps unexpetted- 
ly, at what time they were delibcrating to ſeud Relict 
to Sparta, preſently Commanded the Thebans to prepare 
to Storm the Town. As ſoon, the Thebans, who had 
a great Conccit of the Warlike Furniture, took their 
ſeveral Poſts, and began to ſurround the City. T his 
put the Mantineans into a diſmal Conſterration, and 
filFd the whole City with dreadful Qut cries and Hurly- 
burly, as being neither able to withſtand ſuch a I orrear 
of Armed Mer, ready toruſk in upon them, nor having 
any hopesof Succour. 

But at the ſame time, and by 200d Fortune, the 4- 
thenians came down from; the R:lis ino the Plains of 

Maiit! 
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Mantinea, not knowing any thing of the Critical Mo- 
ment that requir'd more ſpeedy haſte,but marching lei. 
ſurely along. However fo ſoon as they were inform'd 
of the danger of their Allies by one that ſcouted out 
from the reſt, tho' but few in reſpeC&t of the number of 
their Enemies, ſingle of themſelves, and tir'd with their 
March ; yet they preſently drew up into Battalia, and 
the Cavalry charging up to the very Gates of Manti. 
ea, there happen'd a terrible Battle between the Horſe 
on both ſides, wherein the Athenians got the better ; 
and (o ſav'd Mantinea out of Epaminondas's Hands, 
This Conflidt was Painted by Euphranor, and you ſee 
in the PiQture with what ſtrength, what fury and vigour 
they fought. And yer I do not believe that any one 
will compare the Judgment of che Painter with that of 
the General; or would endure that any one ſhould prefer 
the Pifture before the T; _ or the imitation before 
the Truth ir ſelf Though indeed S1morudes calls Pain- 
ting filent Poetry, and Poetry Speaking Painting. For 
thoſe Ations which Painters ſet forth as they were do- 
ivg, thoſe Hiſtory relates as they were done. And 
what the one ſers forth in Colours and Figures, the 
other relates in Words and Sentences; only they dif- 
fer in the Materials and manner of Imitation. How- 
ever both aim at the ſame end, and he is accompt- 
ed the beſt Hiſtorian who can make the moſt lively 
Deſcriptions both of Perſons and Pafſions. Therefore 
Thuctaides always drivcs at this Perſpicuicy, ro make 
the Hcarer, as it wers, a Sp:Qator, and to inculcate the 
ſame Paſſio's and Pertutbaitions of Mind into his Rea- 
ders, as they were i':, that beheld the Cauſes of thoſe 
Eff:&ts. For Demoſthenes embattelling the Athenans 
near the Rocky Shuac of Pyla, Braſidazs haſtning the 
Pilare to pur out to Sea ; then going to the Rowers- 
ſeats, wounded , fainting and leaning on that part 
of the Veſſel where the Oars could not trouble o_ |; 
tne 
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the Land-fight of the Spartazs, from the Sea, and the 
Sea-Engageiment of the Athenians from the Land ; then 
again in the Sicelran War, both a Land-Fight and Sea- 
Engagement, fo fought that acither had rhe becrrer ; all 
theſe rhings are fo lively and ſenſibly deſcrib'd, that the 
Reader feels almoſt the ſame Motions and Contentions 
of the Body, as it he had been preſent and beheld the 
Attions themſelves. So that it we may not compare 
Painters with Generals, neither muſt we equal Hiſto- 
rians to them. 

Therſippus the Eroznſian brought the firf? News of 
the ViEtory at Marathon,as Heracliaes of Pontus relates; 
Bur moſt report, that Eucles running Armed with his 
Wounds reeking from the Fight, and talling rhrough 
the Door into the firſt Houle he mer,expir'd with only 
theſe Words in his Mouth, God ſave ye,we are well. Now 
this Man brought che News himſelf ot the {ucce(s of a 
Fight whetein he was preſent in Per'on. Pit ſuppoſe 
that any of the Goat-keepers or Herd -men had beheld 
the Combat from ſome High-hill, at a diſtance, and 
ſeeing the ſucceſs of that great Archievement.,and grea- 
ter than by Words can be expreſt, ſhould have come 
to the City, wi.hout any Wound or Blood about him, 
and ſhould have claim'd the Honors doneto Cyneoyrus, 
Callmachus and Polyz:tus, for giving an Accomp: of 
their Wounds, their Bravery and Deaths, would(F 
thou not have thought him Impudent above Impu- 
dence it ſelt:zSecing that the Lacedemontans gave the Mel: 
ſenger that brought the News of the V iftory at Mantt- 
nea, n0 Other reward, than a quantity of 
Viftuals from the * Phiatiton. Bur Hiſto- * Place where 
. d _ the Lacedamo- 
lans are,.as it were, well voic'd Relators ,jav; Banque- 
of the Actions of Great Men, who add ted in publie 
Grace and Beanty, and Dint of wit to _—_ 
thejr Relations, and ro whom they that Frugality, 


fiſt light vpon them and read them, arc 
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indebted for their pleaſing Tydings. And being read, 
they ate applauded for tranſmitting to Poſterity the 
Actions of thoſe that do bravely. For Words do na 
make AQions, though we give them the Hearing 
But there is a certain Grace and Glory of the Com- 
piling Part when it reſembles the Grandeur of the A. 
Ctions themſelves. According to that of Flower, 


And many Falfities h: aid unfold 
That look'd like Truth, ſo ſmoothly were they told. 


Ic is reported alſo,that when one of his Familiar Friend 
ſhould ſay to Menander, The Feaſts of Bacchus are at 
hand, and thou haſt made ner a Comedy, he made him 
this Anſwer, by all the Gods I have made a Comedy, 
for I have laid my Plot; and there remains only to 
make the Verſes and Meaſures to it. So that the Poet 
themſelyes believe the ACtions to be more neceſſary 
than the Words, and the firſt things to be conſidered, 
Corinna likewiſe, when Pindar was but a Young Man, 
and made too daring a uſe of his Eloquence,gaye him 
this Admonition, that he was no Poet, for that hene- 
yer compos'd any Fables, which was the chiefeſt Of. 
fice of Poctry. In regard that Elocution, Figures, Me- 
raphors, Songs and Meaſures were inyented to givea 
{weerriels to Things. Which Admonition Pindar laying 
up in his Mind,wrote a certain Ode which thus begins, 


Shall I Iſmenus Sing, 
Or Mclia, that from Spinales all of Gold 
Hey twiſted Yarn unwinds, 
Or Cadmus that moſt ancient King, 
Or elſe the Sacred Race of Spartans Bdld, 
Or Hercules that far tn Strength tranſcends. 


Which when he ſhew'd to Corznrs, wich a ſmile, when 
= ſow, ſaid ſhe, you mult ſcatter the Seed with your 
and,not. cmpty the whole Sack at once, And ——_ 
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find that Piydar intermixes in bis Poetic Numbers a 
Collefion of all ſorts of Fables. Now that Poetry em- 
For: it ſelf in Mythology is agreed by Flats likewiſe. 


or a Fable is the Relation of a falle Story reſembling 
Truth ; and therefore very remote from real Ations, 
for relation isthe Image of Attion,as Fable is the Iniage 
of Relation. And therefore they that feign Actions, 
are as different trom Hiſtorians,as they that ſpeak differ 
from thoſe that a. 

Athens therefore never bred up any true Artiſt in Po- 
etty or Lyric Verſe. For Cpzſzs was a troubleſom Wriz 
ter of Dithyrambics : A Perſon of mean Parentage and 
of no Repure;and being jeer'd and derided by the Come- 
aians, prov'd very unfortunate in the Parſuic of Fame. 

Now for the Dramatic Poets, ſome of them lookt up- 
on Comedy tobe fo ignoble and troubleſom, thar the 
Areopagites publiſt'd a Law that no Man ihould make 
any Comedies. But Tragedy flauriſh'd, and was ciy'd 
up, and with wonder and admiration hcard aid beheld 
by all People in thoſe days, deceiving thera with Fables 
andrhe diſplay of various Paſſionsz whereby, as Gorgt- 
a ſays, he that deceiv'd,was more juft than the D:cct- 
ver; and he that was deceiv'd, wiſer than he who was 
decciy'd.He that deceiv'd was more juſt becauſe it was 
no more than what he pterended todo : And he thar 
was deceivy'd was wilcr ; for that he muſt be a Man of 
no Sence, that is not taken with the {wetneſs of Words. 
And yet what Benefic did thoſe fine Tragedies procure 
the Athentans> But the ſarewdneſs and cunning of The- 
mſtocles wall'd the City ; the Induſtry of Pericles ador- 
ned their Arſenal, and Cimon advarc'd them to com- 
mand their Neighbours. But as for the Wiſdom of Eu- 
ripides, the Eloquence of Sophocles , the lofty S'ite of 
Eſchylus,what calamity did chev avert from the City ? 
Or what renown or Faiz did they bring to the Athe= 
mans? Is it ficting that Dramatic Poems ſhould be com- 
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par'd with Trophies, or Scholaſtic Diſcipline wich No. 
ble Atchizvements > Weculd ve that we ſhould intro- 
duce the Mn them(elves carrying before them the 
Marks and Signals of their own Actions permitting 
thenz Coubic entrance like che Attors upon the Stage 2 
But then ic would be requiſite that the Poets ſhould go 
before them, ſaying and ſinging, A Paxegyric, Gen- 
tlemen, Curious Woris. give way to us whocyer he bc 
that underſiands not Encomiums of this Nature, that 
has not a pure Tengne, that never ſang the Orgies of 
the Hiigph-born Mules, nor ever cfficiated at the Baccha- 
pals of the Bull devouring Deity. And then there muſt 
be Scenes and Vizards, and Alcars and Verlſatil Ma- 
chizes. The: mult be 2lfo the T ragedy-Attors . the 
N:coſtrati C all:pice, Mneſciſcr,Theogort, Pot, the Drel- 
ters, atid Sedan m:n of Tragedy, like thoſe of ſome 
ſurpcuouſly apparcel!d Lady,or rather like the Painters, 
Guilders ard Colourers of Statues, together with a coſt- 
ly preparation of Veſſels, V izards,Purple-Coats and Ma- 
chincs, attended by a! unruly Rabble of Dancers and 
Guards ; which a Lacedemanian once beholding, not 
improperly fail he,how ſtravgelv are the Athentans wi- 
Rakei, corſuming fo much ct and labour vpyn Ridi- 
cnlons Triflee; that is to ſav, waſtic9 rhe Exnences of 
Navies, ani Viftualing whole Armics upon the Stage. 
For it you compure the coſt of thoie Dramatic Prepa- 
rations,you wil: find that the Athentarns [pert more up- 
on their Bacches, 014porie, Antiganes, Medens ard Ele- 
Gras, than in their Wars againſt the Barbarzans for 
Libcrry, a:.d exrercing their Empire. For their Gene- 
rals oit-times led forth the Souldiers ro Battle, com- 
mandiing them only ro make Provitions of ſuch Food, 
as needed not the tedious preparation of Fite. And in- 
deed thcic Admirals and Captains of their Slyps went 
a Board without ary other Proviſion than Meal,Onl- 
03s and Cheeſe, Whereas the Maſters of the Chorus's, 
ſeeding 
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feeding their Dancers with Eels, Lettice, the Kernels 
of Garlic, and Marrow, ſcaſted for a long tim: exer- 
ciling their Voices and plcaling their Pala:s by turns. 
Ard as for theie if they were overcems, it was their 
misfortune to be contemn'd and hilF'd ar. And tor the 
Viators, there was neither Trefos, nor conſecrated Or- 
nament of Victory, as Demetrius cal's it, but a life pro- 
long'd among Cables,and an emptyHouſe tor a Tomb. 
For this is the Tribute of Poetry, and there is nothirg 
more ſplendid to be exp:Ctcd trom it. 

Now then ct us confider the Great Generals going 
thither, to whom ſo ſoon as they paſsby us, we mult 
riſe up and pay our Salutations, elpecially thoſe wh» 
being never Famous for any great Aftion Milirary or 
Civil, wcre never furniſhed with daring boldneſs, ner 
experience in ſuch Enterprizes, nor initiated bv the 
hand of Mzltzaes that overthrew the 1edes,or T h:ms- 
ſocles that vanquiſht the Perſiazs. T his is the Martial- 
gang, combating ſometimes with Phalanxes by Lard, 
and engaging with Nazyes by Sea, and laden with the 
poi:s of both. Give car Fxzo, the Daughter ct War, 
to this ſame Prologue of Swords and Spears. 


Haſlen to Death, when for your Country vorw'd. 


As Epaminondas ſaid, for your Country, your Sepu'- 
ciers, and your Altars throwing vour le:ves1nto moſt 
Noble and I!luſtriovus Combars. The Vias of which 
methi2ks I ſee approaching toward me, not drazging 
aſter them a Goat or Ox tor a reward, nor c:own'd 
with Ivy, and ſmelling of the Dreggs of Wine. Buc 
whole Citics, Illands, Continznts and Colonies well 
peopled are their rewards, bcing ſurrounded with I ro- 
pates and Spoils of all ſorts. Whole Sta. , oo, 
wes and Symbo!s of Honour ate ® Par- quoting inco , 
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ilk incl OX ty 
where ſtood a Chappel dedicated to ſome Virgin Godbead,and famous tor 
be Victory thcreabout obrain'd. 
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thenons,a hundred furlongs in length,South-walls,Roads 
for Ships, the paſs of Therwopyle, the Cherſoneſus and 
Amphipolis. Marathon diſplays the Vitoty of Meltia- 
des, and Salamis the Glory of Themiſtacles, triumphin 
over the Ruins of a thouſand Veſſels. The Viftory 
Conn brings away the Phenicean Galleys from Euryme- 
dos. And the Victory of Clo and Demoſthenes brings a- 
way the ſhield of Braſidas, and his Captive Souldiers 
in Chains from Sphattria. The Victory of Conon and 
Thraſyizlus walls the City, and brings the People back 
at liberty, from Phyla. The Viftory of Alciltades near 
Sicily reſtores che languiſhing condition of the City ; 
and Gyeece beheld Torta raisd again by the ViCtorics 
of Neleus and Anareoclus, in Lydia and Caria. It you 
ask what benefit every one of the reſt procur'd to the 
City ; one will anſwer Leshos, another Samos, another 
Cyprus, another the Pontus Euxinus, another five hun- 
dred Galleys with three Banks of Oars, another ten 
thouſand Talents, the rewards of Fame and Trophies 
won. For theſe Viftories the City obſerves Public An 
niverſary Feſtivals; for theſe Viftories ſhe Sacrifices to 
the Gods ; not for the Vittories of Eſchylus and Sofhy- 
cles ; not becauſe Carcinus lay with AHerope, or becaulc 
Aſtydamas was familiar with He(#or.Bur upon the (ixth 
of A'guſt even to this day, the Athentans celebrate a 
Feſtival in memory of the Fight at Marathon. Upon 
the ſixteenth of the ſame Month the Conduits run 
Wine in remembrance of the Naval Vittory won by 
Chabrias near Nax3.Upon the twelfth they offer thank(- 
giving Sactjfices for the recovery of their Liberty. For 
upon that day they return'd back from Phyle. The 
third of the ſame Month they won the Battel of Pl- 
tes. T he ſixteenth of March was Conſecrated to Drans, 
the Moon appear'd in the Full ro the Greeks Victorious 
at Salamziz.The twelfth of May was made acred by the 
Battle of Martinea, whercin the Ath:uians, when theit 
| Confedc- 
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Confederates were routed and fled,alone by themſclves 
obtain'd the Victory and Triumph over their Victo- 
rious Enemies, ſuch Aftions as theſe procur'd Honour 
and Veneratiou and Grandeur to the Ciry. For theſe 
Atts ic was that Pindar call'd Athens the Support of 
Greece not becauſe the Greeks were agprandiz'd by the 
Tragedies of Phrymchus and Theſp:s;but becauſe as he 
ſays,near Artimi/uum the Atheman Y outh the firſtFoun- 
dation of their Freedom lay'd ; and afterwards fixi 
it upon the Adamantine Pillars of Salamrs, Mycale a 
Plates, multiply'd their feliciry to others. But as for 
the Writings of the Poets they are meer baubles. But 
Rhetoricians and Orators indeed haye ſomething in 
them that renders them in ſome meaſure fit ro be com- 
par'd with great Captains. For which reaſon, eA/chines 
deriding Demoſthenes is reported to have (aid of him, 
that hoy coinmenc'd a Suit between Oratory and the 
Art of conducting an Army. But for all char, do you 
think ir proper to prefer the Platarc Oration of Hype- 
rides, to the VifEtory of Ariſitdes; or the Oration of 
Lyſias againſt the thirty Tyrants, to the Atts of Thra- 
fibulus and Archias that put them ro Death ; Or that 
of eX(chines againſt Timarchus for Whoring, betore the 
relieving of Byzantium by Phocton, by which he pre- 
yented the Sons of the Confederates from being the 
Scorn and Derifion of the Macedomans 2 Or ſhall we 
compare the Oration of Demoſih:zes concerning a 
Crown before the public Crowns which he recciv'd for 
ſetting Greece at Liberty, wherein the Rhetorician has 
behav'd himſelf moſt ſplendidly and learnedly, (wear- 
ing by the Progenicors of thoſe that ventur'd their 
Lives at Marathon for the Liberty of Greece, rather 
than by thoſe that inſtruted Youth in the Schools ; a- 
mong which were [ſocrates, Antiphontes.and the 1ſ«:2 All 
which the City buried ar the Expences of the Public, 
honouring the Sacred Relics of their Bodics, and cran- 
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Nating thoſe renowned Heroes into the number of the 
Gods; and by theie it was that the Orator choſe to 
ſweargho he could nor follow their Example. 1ſocrates 
allo was wont to ſay, thatthey who yentur'd their Lives 
at Marathoy, tought as if they had been inipir'd witho- 
ther Souls than their own z and cxtolling their daring 
Boldneſs and Contempt of Lite, to one that aske him 
being atthat time very aged, How he dtd? As well, ſaid 
he, as one who being now above Fourſcore Years old, 
eſteems Death to be the beit of Evils. For neither did he 
{pcnd his years in whetting his Sword, in grinding and 
ſharpning his Sphear, in ſcouring and poliſhing his Hel. 
met, in commanding Navies and Armies, but in knit- 
ting and joyaing together Oppoſites, Adequates,and like 
Caſes, and {mocthipg ard adapting of Periods and Sen- 
tencesz only that he did not make uſe cf Files,Plainers, 
or Chizz:ls. How would that Man have been affrighted 
at the clattering of Weapons, or the routing of a Pha- 
lanx, who was ſo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh 
with another,or topronource a word where the Sillables 
were tin-ven. Meltrades,the very next day after the Bat- 
tle of Marathoz, return'd a Victor to the City with his 
Army.And Pericles having ſubduw'd the S:zzzans in Nine 
Months, derided Agamemron that was Ten Years ta- 
king of Tray. Burt [ocrates was no leſs than three O- 
Iympiads (or filtcen Years) in writing a Panegyric, in 
all which time he had nei:her been a General nor an 
Embaſſador,neicher buiirt a Ciry.nor been an Admiral ; 
notwithſtanding the many Wars thar harraſsd 
Greece within that time. Bur while T1motheus freed 
Eubza from Slavery, while Chabrizs vauquith'd the 
Enemy near Naxnus, while Iphicrates deteared and cut 
co pieces a whole Battalion of the Lace:{a0z2am5 ;, At 
what time the Athenians having ſhak'a off the Spar- 
zan Yoke, ſer the reſt of Greece at Liberty ; with as 
aimple Privileges to give their Voices in the gene 
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rai Aſſemblies of the whole Nation, as they had them- 
ſelycs, he fits poring at Home in his Study, (ecking 
out proper Phraſes and choice Words for his Orati- 
on ; during which time Perzcles had erected ſtately 
Porticoes, and the goodly Temple Hecatonpedes. Tho 
the Comic Poet Cratinus, {cems to derice even Pe- 
ricles himſelf, as one that was none of the quickeſt 


where he lays, 


In words the Mighty Pericles 
Has rais'd us up a Wall 
But "tis a Wall tn only Waoras 

For we ſee none at all. 


Confider now the poor Spirir of this great Otrator, 
who ſpent the ninth part of his Lite in compiling one 
ſingle Oration. But to ſay no more of him, is it ra- 
tional to compare the Harangues of Demoſthenes, as he 
was an Orator, with the Martial Exploits of Demg- 
ſthenes, when a great Leader. For example, that which 
he made to {cr forth the inconfiderate folly of Conan, 
with the Trophies which himſclf erefed before Pyla: 
Or his Declamation againſt Amathufius, concerning 
S$!aves, with the noble Service which he perform'd 
In reducing the Lacedemmans to Slavery. Neither 
cat1 it be ſaid, becauſe he compayd an Oration for 
granting the Freedem of Arheps to all that came to 
inhabic chere, that he therefore deſery'd as much 
honour as A!c:/h:a4es, who made one People of the 
Mantineays and Eltans, and joyn'd them Conſfede- 
rates with the Athenians againſt the Lacedeamontans. 
And ver we miſt acknowledge that the Public Ora- 
tions of Demoſih:nes deſerve Applauſe, and particu» 
larly his Phileppics, in which he bravely encourages 
the Athenians to take Arms, and ecxtols the Enterpize 
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Againſt running in Debt, or taking up Money 
«pon Uſury. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by the [ame Hand. 


LATO in his Laws permits not any one to go 
and draw Water from his Neighbours Well, 
who has not firſt Cigg'd and ſuvk a Pir in his 
own Ground, till he is come roa Vein of Clay, 
and has by his Sounding experimented, that the Place 
will not ycild a Spring, becauſe the Clay or Potters Earth, 
being of its own Nature, fatty, ſolid and ſtrong, retains 
the Moiſture it receives, and will not ler it ſoak or 
pierce thro' : Bur ir muſt be lawful for them to take 
Warter from anorhers Ground, when there is no Way 
or Means for them, to find any in their own : For the 
Law ought to provide for Mens Neceſſity, but not fayor 
their Lazineſs. The like Ordinance there ſhould be 
alſo concerning Money : That none ſhould be allow'd 
ro borrow upon Ulſury, nor to go and dive into other 
Mens Purſes, as it were into their Wells and Foun- 
tains, before they have firſt ſearcht at home, and ſound- 
ed eyery Means for the obtaining it, having collefted, 
as it were, and gather'd together all the Gutters and 
Springs, to try. if they can draw from them, what 
may luffice to ſupply their moſt neceſſary Occaſions, 
But on the contrary many there are, who, to defray 
their idle Expences, and to ſatisfic their extrayagant and 
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ſuperfluous Delights, make not uſe of their own, but 
have recourſe to others, running themſelyes deeply into 
Debt wichour any Neceſſity. Now this may cafily be 
judg'd, if one does bur conſider, that Ulſurers do nor 
ordinarily lend tothoſe, which are in Diſtreſs ; but only 
to ſuch, as deſire to obtain, and get ſomewhat, that 1s 
ſuperfluous, and of which they ſtand not in need : So 
that the Credit, given by the Lender is a Teſfiimony, 
ſuſicicntly proving, that the Borrower has of his own ; 
whereas on the contrary, ſince he has of his own, he 
ought to keep himſelf from borrowing. 

Why ſhouldſt chou go and make thy Court to a 
Banker or a Merchant? S— from thine own Ta- 
ble. Thou haſt Takards, Diſhes and Baſons of Silver : 
Make uſe of them for thy Neceflity, and, whea they 
are gone to ſupply thy Wants, the pleaſant Town of 
Aulzs, or Iſle of Teredos will again refurniſh thy Board 
with fair Veſſels of Earth, far more cleanly and neat 
than thoſe of Silver : For they are not ſcented with 
the ſtrong and unpleaſant Smell of Ulſury, which like 
Ruſt, daily more and more ſullics and tarniſhes the 
Luſtre of thy Sumptuous Magnificence : They will 
not be every day putting thee in mind of the Calende, 
and new Moons, which being of themſelves the moſt 
holy and ſacred Days of the Months, are by reaſon 
of Ulſuries rendred the moſt odicus and accurs'd. For 
as to thoſe, who chule rather to carry their Goods to 
the Brokers, and there lay them in Pawn for Money, 
taken upon Uſury, then to ſell chem out-right, 1 do 
not believe, that Fupiter Cteſius himſelf can preſerye 
them from Beggary. They are aſham'd forſooth to 
receive the full Price and Value of their Goods; bur 
they are not aſham'd to pay Uſe for the Money, they 
have borrow'd on them. And yet the great and wiſe 
Pericles caus'd that coſtly Robe of fine Gold, weighing 
about forty Talents, with which 24nrva's Statue was 
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adorn'd, to be made in {uch a manner, that he could 
rake it on and off at his Pleaſure; To the end, ſaid he, 
that when we ſhall ſlaxd in need of Money to ſupport 
th: Charges of an expenſive War, we may take 1t, aud 
wake uſe of it on ſo wetghty an Occaſion, putting again 
afterwards tn 1ts place another of no leſs Price and V4. 
Iue than the former. Thus ought we in our Aﬀeairs, 
2s in a Belieged Town, never to admit or receive the 
hoſtile Garriſon of an Ulſurer, nor to endure before 
our Eyes the Delivering up of our Goods into perpetual 
Servicude ; but rather to cvt oft from our Table, whar 
15 neither neceſſary nor profitable, and in like mnnec 
from our Beds, our Couches, and our ordinary Ex- 
pences, fo ro keep our ſelves free and at Liberty, in 
hopes to reſtore again, what we ſhall have rerrench'd, 
it Fortune ſhall hereafter ſmile upon us. The Roman 
Ladies heretofore willingly parted with their Jewels and 
Ornaments of Gold for the making a Cup, to be ſent 
as an offering to the Temple of Apollo Pythtus in the 
City of Delphi. And the Carthaginian Matrors did 
with their own Hands cut the Hair from their Heads, 
ro make Cords for the managing of their Warlike 
Engins and Inſtruments 1a defence of their Beſteged 
City. But we, as it we were aſham''d of being able to 
ſtand on our own Legs, and without being ſupported 
by the Aſſiſtance ot others, go and enſlave our ſelves 
by Engagements and Obligations; whereas it were much 
better, that reſtraining our Humour, and confining it, 
to what is profitable for us, we ſhould ot our Plate, 
which we ſhould either melr, or (cl], build a Tem- 
ple of Liberty for our ſelves, our Wives and our 
Children. 

The Goddeſs Draza in the City of Epheſus gives to 
fuch Debtors, as can fly into her Temple, Freedom 
and ProreQion againſt their Creditors : But the SanQu- 
ary of Parſimiony and Moderation in Expences, en 
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which no Ulſurer can enter, to pluck thence, and car- 
rv away any Debtor Priſoner, is always open for the 
Wiſe, and affords them a long and Jarge Space of joy- 
ful and honourable Repoſe. For as the Propheteſs, 
which gave Oracles in the Temple of the Pythian 
Apollo about the Time of the Median Wars, aniwer'd 
the Athentans, char God had for their Safety given them 
2 Wall of Wood, upon which forſaking their Lands, 
their Ciry, their Houſes, and all cheir Goods they had 
recourſe ro their Ships for the Preſervation of their Li- 
berty : So God gives us a Table of Wood, Veſlcls cf 
Earth, and Garments of courſe Cloth, it we delire to 
live and continue in Freedom : 


Ain nat at gilved Coaches, Steeas of Price, 
And Harneſs, richly wrought with quatnt Device. 


For how ſwiftly ſoever they may run, yet will Ulurics 
oyer-take them, and out-run them. 

Take rather the firſt Aſs thou ſhalt meer, or the firſt 
Pack-horſe, that ſhall come in thy way, and fly from 
that crvel and tyrannical Enemy the U'ſurer, who asks 
thee not Fire and Water, as heretofore did the Bar- 
barous King of Perſta, bur, which is worſe, rouches thy 
Liberty, wounds thy Honour by Pro'criptions, and 
lets thy Gocds to Sale bv out-cry. IF chou payſt him 
not, he troubles thee; if chon haſt wherewithal ro (aris- 
hehim, be will notreceive it, unicls ic be bis Pleature. 
If thou ſell't he will have thy Goods for nothing, 
or at a very under rate ; and if thoy wilt not ſci}, he 
will force thee to it: If thou ſueſt him, he ſpeaxs ro 
thee of an Accommodation; if thou ſwear'lt to give 
bm Content, he will domineer over thee : It rhou go- 
to his Houſe, ro diſcourſe with him, he faves his 
Door againſt thee ; if r{:ou ſaylt at home, he is al- 
avs knockirg at thy Door, and will never {{ir 'rom 
thee, Of what uſe ro the Athemars was the Decres of 
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Solon, by which he ordain'd, that the Body ſhould 
not be oblig'd for any Public Debt: For they , 
who owe, are in Bondage to all Bankers, and not to 
them alone (for then there would be no great hur,) 
buc co their very Slaves, who are Proud, Inſolent, 
Barbarous and Outragious, and in a word exaQtly ſuch, 
as Plato deſcribes the Devils and fiery Exccutioners to 
be, who in Hell torment the Souls of the Wicked, 
For thus do theſe wretched Uſurers make the Court, 
where Juſtice is adminiſtred, an Hell ro the poor 
Debtors, preying on ſome, and gnawing them Yul. 
ture-like, to the very Bones, and 


Piercing into ther Entrails with ſharp Beakg:; 


and ſtanding over others, who are, like ſo many Tay: 
zaluſes, prohibited by them from raſting the Corn and 
Fruits of their own Ground, and drinking the Wine 
of their own Vintage. And as King Darius ſent to 
the City of Athens his Licutenants Datzs and Arta- 
phernes wich Chains and Cords, to bind the Priſoners, 


they ſhould take: So theſe Ulſurers, bringing into - 


Greece Boxes, full of Schedules, Bills and Obligatory 
ContraQts, as ſo many Irons and Fetters for the Shack- 
ling of poor Criminals, go thro' the Cities, ſowing in 
them, as they paſs, not good and profitable Secd, as 
did heretofore Triptolemus, when he went thro” all 
Places, teaching the People to ſow Corn ; but Roots 
and Grains of Debts, that produce infinite Labours and 
intolerable Ulſuries, of which the End can never be 
found, and which, cating their way, and ſpreading 
cheir Sprouts round about, doin fine make Cities bend 
under the Burden, till they come to be ſuffocated, 
They ſay, that Hares at the ſame time ſuckle one 
young Leverer, are ready to kinnle and bring forth 
another, and conceive a third : Bur the Uluries of 


theſe Barbarous and Wicked Uderers bring _ 
ore 
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fore they conceive : For at the very Delivery of their 
Money they immediately ask it back, raking ic up 
at the ſame moment they lay it down, and letting our 
that again to Intereſt, which they take and receive for 
the Ul of what they bad lent. "Tis a Saying among 
the Meſſemans : 


Gate before Gate, and ſtill a Gate behind : 
But it may much better be ſaid againſt the Ulſurers : 


Vſe before Vſe, and ſtill more Uſe you'l find. 


Fo that they laugh at thoſe natural Philoſophers, who 
hold, that Nothing can be made of Nothing, and of 
that which has no Exiſtence: For with them Ulury is 
made and engendred of that, which neither is, nor 
ever was They think the Taking to farm the Cu- 
ſtoms and other Public Tributes, which the Laws ne- 
vertheleſs permir, to be a Shame and Reproach : And 
yet themſelycs on the contrary, in oppoſition to all 
the Laws in the World, make Men pay Tribute for 
what they lend upon Intereſt, or rather, if Truth may 
be ſpoken, do in the very letting out their Money to 
Uſe baſely deceiye their Debtor : For the poor Debtor; 
who receives leſs, than he acknowledges in his Obliga- 
tion, is falſely and diſhoneſtly cheated. And the Pey- 
ſuans indeed repute Lying to be a Sin only in a ſecond 
Degree, but the firſt they repute to be in Debr : For- 
aſmuch as Lying frequently arrends thoſe that owe. 
Now there are not in the whole World any People, 
who are oftner guilty of Lying than Ulurers, nor thar 
practice more Unfruitfulneſs in their Day-books, in 
which chey ſer down, that they have deliver'd ſuch a 
Sum of Money to ſuch a Perſon, ro whom they have 
not given nigh ſo much. And the moving Cauſe of 
of their Lying is pure Avarice, not Want, or Pover- 
ty, but an inſatiable Deſire of always having _ 
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the End of which is neither pleaſurable nor profitable 
to them('elves, but ruinous and deſtruflive ro thoſe, 
whom they injure. For they neither cultivate the 
Lands, of which they deprive their Debtors, nor in- 
habit the Houſes, out of which they eje& them, nor 
eat at the Tables, which they take away from them, 
nor wear the Clothes, of which they ſtrip them. But 
firſt one is deſtroy'd, and then a ſecond ſoon follows, 
being drawn on, and allur'd by the former. For the 
Miſchief ſpreads like Wild-fire, ſtill conſuming, and 
yet ſtill increaſing by the DeltruQtion and Ruin of 
thoſe, that fall into ir, whom ic devours one after 
anocher. And the Ulurer, who maintains this Fire, 
blowing and kindling it to the Undojng of ſo many Peo- 
ple, reaps no other Advantage from it, but only that 
he now and then takes his Book of Accompts, and 
reads in it, how mavy poor Debtors he has caus'd 
ro ſel] wiat rhey had ; how many he has di'poſlelsd 
of their Lands and Livings ; whence he came, and 
whither he is gone by always turning, winding and 
encreaiing his Money. 

Think not, that Ifpeak this for any 111-Will or En- 
mity. that 1 hayc {worn againſt Uſarers : 


For nr 41 they drive away my Kine, 
Or For. 


But mv oilv Aim is, to ſhew thoſe, whoare ſo ready 
to take up Money upor Ule, how much Sham? and 
Slavery i':cre 15 !n 1t, and how 1t proceeds only from 
extream Folly, Slot and Etieminacy of Heart. For 
if tho haſt of thinz ow, borrow nor, {ince thou haſt 
no nced of it; ard it tho: haſt nothing, borrow not, 
becauie £9u wilt nut have ary Means to pav. But 
Ict us conti:i2r the 0: and the other apart. The El- 
der Cato (aid roa ccrtain Old Man, who behav'd him- 
ſelf ill : My Friend, ſecing old Age has of it ſelf | _ 

vis, 
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Evils, why aoeſt thou go abont to ad to them the Reproach 
and Shame of Wickedneſs ? In'like manner may we lay 
to a Man, oppreſs'd with Poverty : Since Powerty has 
of it ſelf ſo many and (o great Miſeries, do not heap upon 
them the Angutſhes of borrowing and betng in debt. Take 
mt from Poverty the only good thing, in which it 75 ſupee 
rior to Riches, to mit, Freedom from penſroe Care. O- 
therwiſe thou wilr ſubjet thy ſelt ro the Deriſfion of 
the common Proverb, which ſays : 


A Goat 1 cannot bear anay, 
Net you an Ox upon me lay. 


Thou canſt not bear Poverty , and yet thou art going 
to load on thy ſelf an Ulurer,which is a Burden, even 
toa Rich Man inſupportable. 

Bur yon will ſay perhaps, How then would you have 
me to live 2 Is this a Queſtion, br tor thee to ask, who 
haſt Hands, Feet and a Voice, who in brief art a 
Man, whoſe Property it is to leve, and be belov'd, 
todo, and-receive a Covrtelie > Canſt rhou nor teach 
Grammar, bring up young Children, be a Porter or 
Door-kceper, travel by Seca, ſerye in a Ship? There 


K1n all theſe nothing mote ſhameful or odious, than 


to be dunn'd with the importurare Clamors of ſuch, as 
are always ſaving: Pay me, give me my Money. Rutilins, 
that rich Roman, coming one'day ro Muſ0ztzes the Phi- 
loſopher, whiſper'd him thus-in his Far: Muſonius, 
Jupiter the Saviour,hom: you Philoſophers trofeſs to 1mit- 
tate and.-follow, takes not up Money at Intereſt. Muſontus 
[miling preſently anſwer'd him : Nor yet does he lend for 
Uſe. For this Rutilins, who was himſelf an Ulurer, up- 
braided the other with borrowing upon Uſe. Now what 
a fooliſh Stoical Arrogance was this. For what need was 
there of bringing in here 7uftrer the Sarrour, when he 
might have given him the ſame Admonition by things 
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not themſelves into Debt, Ants borrow not upon [nte. 
reſt, and yet Nature has given them neither Reaſon, 
Hands, nor Art. But ſhe has endu'd Men with ſuch 
Abundance of gs that they maintain not 
only themſelves, but alſo Horſes, Dogs, Parrid 

Hares, and Jays. Why then doſt thou condemn thy 
ſelf, as if thou wert leſs able to perſwade than a Jay, 
more dumb than a Partridge, and more ungeneroug 
than a Dog,in that thou canſt not oblige any Man to be 
aſſiſtant to thee eirher by ſerving him, inſtrufting him, 
delighting him,guarding him,or fighting in his Defence? 
Dolt thou not ſce, how many occaſions the Land, and 


how many the Sea affords thee for thy Maintenance ? 


Hear allo, what Crates ſays : 


Here I ſaw Micylus the Wool to card, 

Whil'ſt bis Wife Spun, that they by Labor hard 
In theſe hard toes might [cape the hangry Fans 
Of Famine. — 


King Antigonmus, when he had not for a Jong time 
feen Cleanthes the Philoſopher, ſaid ro him : Doeſt thou 
yet, O Cleanthes, continue to grind ? Tes Sw, replyd 
Cleanthes, I fil grina,and that I do to gain my Living, 
and not to depart from Philoſophy. How great and gene 
roas was the Courage of this Man, who, coming from 
the Mil and the Kneadivg 'Trough, did wich the ſame 
Hand, which had been employ'd in turning the Stone, 
and movnlding the Dough, write of the Natnre of the 
Gods, "Moon, Stars and Sun! And yet we think thei 
to be ſervile Works. 

Therefore, forſooth, that we may be free, we take 
up Meney at Intereſt, and to this purpoſe flatter baſe 
and feryile Perſons, wair on them, treat them, make 
them Preſents, and pay them Penſions, and this we 
do, not being compell'd by Poverty (for no Ulurer 
will lend -a- poor ManiMoney) but to gratific - = 

1gauly- 
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igality. For if we would be content with ſuch things,” 
25 are neceſſary for human Lite, Ufurers would be no 
ls rare in the World,than Centaars and Gorgozs. But 
Lyxury and Exceſs, as it produc'd Goldſmiths, Silver- 
ſmith; Perfumers and Diers of curious Colors, ſo has 
alſo brought forch Ulſbrers. For we tun not into Debr 
for Bread and Wine,” but for the purchaſthg cf ſtately 
Fats, numerous Slaves, ffne Mules, coftly Hangings/ 
tich Tables, and forall thoſe fooliſh and "ſuperfluous 
Expences, to which we frequently put our ſelves for the 
exhibiring of Plays'ro the people, or ſome ſuch vain 
Ambition, from Which 'we frequently reap no other 
Fruit bur Ingratitude. Now he, that is once intangled 
in Uſury remains a Debtor all his Life, not unlike ii 
this t0 the Horſe, who, having once taken the Bridle 
into his Mouth, and the Saddle on his Back, 'receiveg 
one Rider after' another. Ner is there doy Means for 
theſe Debtots co take their Eſcape into thoſe fair Pa- 
tures and. Meadows, which once they enjoy'd, brit 
they warider abour, like thoſe Dzmotis, miention'd 
by Raped to have bcen driven out of Heaven by 

iended Gods : | Ry Prreees 


the Skees Force they're thruſt ints the Main, 

Vhich to the Earth ſodn fpucs 'emt Pack, Ag : 

Thence to bright Tirans Orb they're fore'd to fly, 
Ard Titan ſoon reprits them to the Sky. 


la like manner do ſuch Men fall from the Hand of one 
lurer or Banker to another, ſometirries of a Corinthian, 
ometines of 2 Para Foretmc of an Athenian, rill 

ving been is ig cheaced by all ,' they' fivally 


tie 0 


« thern(elyes diſſipated ai'd cornin pieces by Ulury. 
For as: He, who 1s-falleq'tyto the Ditr, mult either riſe 
ig ger ov of it, of elle lye Rilf irithe Placey into 
Mb h he uſt fell, for tbat,by turnbling, tutnjng, and 
icraatetttebet © hdr a 
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rolling about, he does bur ſtill more and more bemite 
himiliclt : ſo alſo thoſe, who do but change their Credi- 
tor, and cauſe their Names to be tranſcrib'd from'one 
Ulurers Book to anothers, do by loading and embrojil. 
iog themſelves with rew Ulſuries, become mote and 
more opprels'd, Now in this they properly reſemble 
Perſons, diſtemper'd with Choler, who will not receive 
any Medicine, ſufficient to work a pertet Cure. ; bur 
are continually taking away that which drops from the 
Choleric Humor , and ſo make way for it to gather 
moreand more: For in the ſame manner theſe Men 
are not willing to be cleans'd ar once, but do with grie- 
vous Anguiſh and Sorrow pay their Ule at every Sea- 
fon of the Year,and no ſooner have they dilcharg'd one, 
bur another drops and ſtills immediately after, which 
cauſes them both aking Hearts and Heads; whereas 
they ſhould have taken care to get wholly clear, that 
they might remain free and at Liberty. 

For I now turn my Speech to thoſe, who are more 
wealchy, and withal more nice and efteminate, and 
whole Diſcourſe is commonly in this manner : Hop, 
ſhall I remain then mithout Servants, without Fire, aud 
without an Houſe.or Place.to which I may repazr 2 Now 
this is the ſame thing,as if one, who is fick of a Drop- 
fie, and puft up asa Barre), ſhould ſay to a Phyſician: 
How: Would you have me become ſlender, lean and em}- 
tyAnd why nor,provided you theteby ger your Health? 
Thus *cis better, you ſhould be without Servants, than 
that you ſhould your ſelf become a Slave ; and that 
you ſhould remain without Poſleſſions, than that you 
ſhould be made the Poſſcftion of another. Give Ear a 
little to the Diſcourſe of the two Vultures, as it is re- 
ported inthe Fables. One of them was taken with ſo 
ſtrong a Fit of Vomiting, that he. ſaid : 7 believe, / 
ſhall caſt up my wery BowelsNow to this his Companion 
anſwer'd : What hurt will there be in it? For thou _— 
anaer 
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indeed throw up thine own Entrails, but thoſe of a deceas'd 
Perſon, which we dewour'd the other Day. So he, who is 
indebred, ſcl's not his own Inheritance, nor his own 
Houſe, but that of the Ulfurer, who lent him the Mo- 
ney, to whom the Law judyes the Right and Poſleſli- 
on of them. Nay, by Jupiter, will he ſay to me, but my 
Father left me this Eſtate. I believe it well, bur be Jeft 
thee allo Liberty and a good Repute,. of which thou 
oughteſt ro make more Account. and be more careful], 
He, who begat thee, made thy Foor, and thy Hand, 
and nevertheleſs, it they happen to be mortify'd, thou 
wilt give Money to the Chirurgeon to cut them off. 
Calypſo preſented Ulyſſes with a Robe, breathing fortli 
the \weer-ſcenred Odor of an immortal Body,which ſhe 
put on him, asa Token and Memorial of the Love; 
ſhe had born him. But when his Ship was caſt away, 
and himſelf ready to ſink to the Bottom; not befng able 
to-keep above the Water , by reaſon of his wet Robe 
hich- weigh'd him downwards, he' put it off, an 
threw.it away, and having girt his naked Breaſt with a 
certain broad Swadling-band, 


Swam [afe to Shore. — -—— 


And afterwards, when the Danger was'over, and he 
ſeen to be landed, he wanted neither Food nor Ray- 
ment. And is it not a true Tempeſt, when the Uturer 
after ſome timescome to aſlault the miſerable Debtors 
with this Word Pay? oy ho 


This having ſaid; the Clouds grow thick , the Sea, - 
Is troubled, and its raging Waves beat begh, 
Whil ſt Eaſt,Souch, Well- winds thraugh the Welkin fly. 


Theſe. Winds are Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, which roll 
one afrec another:and he,that is overwhelm'd by them, 
and kept down by their Weight, cannot ſave himſelf, 
nor_rpake his Eſcape by Swimming, but at laſt ſinks 
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down to the Botrom, where he'perifties, carrying with 
him his Friecds,who were Pledges and Sureties for hith. 
Crates the, Theban Philoſopher aQted far otherwile 
for owing nothing, and conſequently not being preſt for 
Payment by any Credicor,bur only tir'd with the Cares 
and Troubles of Houſe-keeping,and the Sollicitude, te- 
quiſite'ro the Management of his Efate;e left a Patri- 
mony of eight Talents Value,and taking only his Cloak 
and Wallet, retir'd to Philoſophy and Poverty. Ax. 
beor2s alſo forfook his'plentiful and well-ſtocke Paſtuts, 
But what need js there .of alledging theſe EXariiples 2 
ccing that Phxloxeausa Muſician, 'being one of ttioſe, 
who were ſent.tq peop!e a new City, and new 'Land'in 
Sicily, where there fell to his Share a good Houle, aiid 
pear Wealth, with which he might have liv'd well at 
is Eaſe, yet lecing, that Delights, Pleaſure and Jdle- 
fefs, without.any Exerciſe of good. Letters, reigr'd in 
thoſe Quarters, ſaid, Theſe Gavts, by all the Gois, foil 
pot deſtroy me ; but Twill rathtr Noſe thim : and imtnedi- 
accly leaving to others the Portion, that was allorttdto 
himſelf,he again took Shippirg,and return'd to Artvis, 
Whereas thoſe,who are in-Debr, bear and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be, ſu'd, rax'd, made Slaves of and cheated 


with falſe Money, feeding with Kitig Phineus cettain 
winged Harpics. For thele Ulfurers fly tothem, and'tz- 
viſh out of their Hands their very Food, neither'yet 
have they Patience to ſtay and expe& the Seaſtn:for 
they buy their Debtors Corn before'\r'is ready for Nar- 
veſt ; bargain'for rhe Oil,before the Olives are ripegand 
1 like marimer'for their Wines: I will hawe tt, ays 
the Ulurer, at ſuch a Price, anid' immediately, gets. the 
Writiog lign'd ; and yet the Grapes are ſtil] hanging 
on the Vine, expefting, the, Month of September, when 


the Star Arfurus riſes and fhews the Vintage. 
Plu- 
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Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. V. 
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Plutarch's Platonic Queſtions. 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Brown, M.L. 


| Hat is the Reaſon, that Socrates his God bid 
him to a& the Midwitc's Part to others, 
but charged himſelf not to generate ? For 
thus he talks to Theetetus, not after his merry Jeſting 
way, becauſe he would never have uſed'the Name of 
God in ſuch a manner, though Plato in that Book 
makes Socrates ſeyeral times to talk with great Boaſt- 
ing and Arrogance, as he does now. There are 
many (dear Friend) ſo well affke&ed towards me, that 
they are ready to fall rudely upon me, when I 
oft:r to cure them of the leaſt Madneſs: for the 
will not be perſwaded that I do it out of good Will, 
becauſe they are ignorant, that God bears il] Will to 
no Man, and that therefore |] wiſh Ill ro no Man ; but 


10 ſtand in a Lye, or to ſtifle the Truth, neicher of 


y—_— 


theſe things I can do. Whether therefore did he ile 
his own Nature, which was of a very ſtrong and preg- 


nant Wit, by the Name of God, as Menanaer favs, 


For our Mind ts God, and as Heraclitus, Man's Genius 
i a Detty? Or did ſome Divine Cauſe, or ſome Ge- 


nius or other impart this way of Philoſophizing to So- 
crates, whereby as he was interrogating others,he clear- 
ed them of Pride, Error and Ignorance, things that 


made them troubleſom both ro themlſelyes and others. 
+ | 


For 
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For about that time there happen'd to be in Greece le. 
veral Sophiſters, to theſe ſome Young: Men paid great 
Sums of Money, for which they purchaſed a flrong 
Opinion of Learning and Wiſdom, and of being ſtout 
Diſputanrs ; but this ſort of Diſpuracion ſpent much 
time in trifling Squablings, which neither were of any 
Credir or Profit. Now Socrates uſing an argumentative 
Diſcourſc, by way of a purgative-Remedy; . procured 
Belict ard: Authority ro what he fard; becauiſe in re. 
fating others, he himſelf affirmed nothing ; and he the 
ſooner gained upon People, becauſe he ſeemed rather to 
be inquiſitive after the Truth, as well as they, thanto 
maintain his own Opinicn : For that uſtful thing, Judg: 
ment is taken with Familiarity, and the Lover is blind- 
ed withthe thing Loved ; and nothing of a Man's own 
is ſo beloved, as is his Opinion and Difcourſe by him 
that madeit: And the Diſtribution of Children, ſaid 
to be the juſteſt, in reſpe& of Diſcourſes, isthe unjuſt- 
eſt; for there a Man muſt rake his own; but here a 
Man muſt chuſe rhe beſt, tho' it be another Man's, 
IT hereſore he that has Children of his own, is a worle 
Judge of other Mens: It being true, as the Sophiſter 
laid well, The Elcans would be the moſt proper 7 udges of 
the Olympic Games, were no Elcans Gameſters. So he 
that would Judge of Diſputations, cannot be juſt, it he 
either ſeeks the Bays for, or is himſclf Antagoniſt to, 
eicher of the Antagoniſts. For as the Grec1an Captains, 
when they were to pive their Suffrages, who had be 
haved himſelf the beſt, every Man of them Voted for 
himſelf : So there is not a Philoſopher of them all, but 
would dothe like, beſides Socrates, and thoſe, that ac- 
knowledge, they can ſay nothing, that is their own ; 
and theſe only is the pure and corrupt Judges of the 
Truth. For asthe Air in the Ears, unleſs it be ſtill, and 
void of Nolle in it ſe]f, without any Sound or 1 ingling, 
eces not exattly take Sounds. So the Philoſophical 
Judgment in Dilputations, if it be diſturbed and obſtre- 


pcrous within, is hardly ccmprehenfiye of what is ſaid 
without 
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without. For our Familiar and inbred Opivion- muſt 
baye Philoſophy to reRifie the beſt things it is capable 
co.do; all others err from the Truth. Furthermore, if 
Men can comprehend and know nothing, God did juſtly 
interdiC Socrates the Procreation of falle and unſtable 
Diſcourſes, which .are like Wind-cggs, and bid hin 
convince others who were of any other Opinion. And 
Reaſoning, which rids us of the greateſt of Evils, Error 
and Vanity of Mind, is none ot the leaſt Benefits to us: 
For God has not granted this to the Ai(culapians : Nor 
did Socrates give Phylic to the Body, indeed he purged 
the. Mind of ſecret Corruption. But it there be any 
Knowledge of the. Truth, and if the Truth be one, he 
has as much that learns it of him that invented it nar, 
asthe Inventer himſelf. - Now, he the:moſt calily at- 
tains the Truth, that-is perſwaded he bas it not, ard 
he chuſes beſt, juſt. as he that has- no Children of his 

| Ml Mark this well, that Poetry, 
Mathematics, Oratory and Sophiſtry, which are the 
things the Deity forbad Socrates to generate, are of no 


Values and that of the ſole wiſdom. about what is 


Divine and Iatelligible (which Socrates call'd Amiable 
and Eligible for it (elf) there is neither Generation nor 
Invention by Man, but Reminiſcence, Wheretore S;- 


crates.taught nothing, but ſuggeſting Principles of doubr, 
4s Birth-pains, to Young Men, he excited, and ar the 


lame-time confirmed. the innate Notions : This he 


call'd his Art of Midwifery, which did not (as others 


profeſſed) exrrinlecally confer Intelligence upon his Au- 


ditors,, but demonſtrated it to be innate, yer imperfe&t 


ard confuſed, and in wart of a Nurſe to feed it. _ 
Why does he call; the ſupream God Father and Mg- 
ke of all thizgs ? 1s. he (as Homer calls him) of created 
ods and Men the. Father, and of Brutes and things 
that have no Soul the Maker 2 If Chry/ippus may becre- 
dited,- he can be ſaid to be Father of jr: As in his Convi- 
wi: he calls Phedrus the Father of the amatoriovs Dil- 
courſe, which he had introduced, and as in his Phedrus 
Wen ne As 1N Al. by 
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he calls Lyoz2s, who had been rhe occafton of an excd. 
lent Diſcourſe about Philoſophical Matters. Or ts there 
any difference berween a Father and a Maker, or be. 
tween Procreation and Making 2 For, as what is pro- 
created, is al/omade, bur not on the contrary ; {a he 
that procreared did alſo make : For the Procrcation of 
an Animal, is the making of it. Now the Wark of a 
Maker, as of a Builder, a Weaver, a Muſical Infity- 
ment Maker, or a Statuary, does altogether differ from 
is Author ; bur the Principle and Power of the Procrea- 
tor is implanted ing the Progeny, and contains his Na- 
ture, theProgeny being a Picce pull'd off the Procreator. 
Since therefore, thar the World is neither like a piece of 
Potrer's Work, nor Joyner's Work, bur that there is a 
great Share of Lite and Divinity. in 1t, which God-from 
himſelf communicated ro, and mixed wich, Matter,God 
may as well be called Father of rhe 'World, ic having 
Life init, as the Maker of it. And fince theſe things 
come very near to Plato's Opinion, conſider, *I'pray, 
whether there may not 'be ſome probability in them. 
Whereas the World conſiſts of two Parts, Body and 
Soul, God indeed made not theBody:; but Matter be- 
ing exhibited, he formed and firted ic, binding up, and 
corifining what was infinite within proper Limits and Fi. 

res. But the Soul partaking of Mind, Reaſon and 
Harmony, was not only the Work of God, but part'of 
him, not only made by him, but begot by him. There- 
fore in the Republic Univerſal, ſuppoſe the Univerſe, 
as one Line, to be cut into two unequal Seions, again 
cut each of cheſe Se&ions in two after the ſame manger : 
Suppoſe this.to conſtitute the Genera of things ſenfſtbt, 
and of things intelligible io the' niyerſe, the firſt repre- 
ſents the Genus of Intelligibles, comprehending the hit 
Species; the ſecond the Mathematics. Of Senfibles, 
firſt the Genws comprehends ſolid Bodies, the ſecond 
comprehends the Images and Repreſentations of _ 
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Morcover, to every oneof theſe four he has _—_ its 
proper judicatory Faculty, w4z.to the firſt che Mind ;to 
the Mathematics the Intelle& ; ro Senfibles Belief ; to 
Images arid Repreſentations, Likelihood and Probability. 
Buc what foes he mean by dividing theUniverſe into un- 
equal Parts? And which-of the SeQtions, the Intelligi- 
ble or the Senfible, is the greater > For in this he has noe 
explain'd himſelf. Bur ir appears, the Senſible is the 
orcater Poftion. For the Effence of Iatelligibles is indt- 
vilible, and inthe ſame reſpeft ever the ſame, being 
comraded into a little and* pure; but an Effence deyi- 
ſible, and runhing about 'Bodies, conſtitutes the ſenſible 
part. Now, 'what is immaterial is limited; but Bo- 
dy in reſpe&t of Marter isinfinite and unlimited, and as 
it is ſenſible ir parrakes of Intelligible, when'ic is defined. 
Beſides, as Senſible has many Images, Shadows 
and Repteſetyrartions, and from one and the ſame Origi- 
nal, ſeveral Copics may'be taken both by Nature-and 
Art; ſo the former muſt meets exceed the larter in 
Nutnber, accotdingto Plats, who makes the Notions of 
things ſerſidle ro be Copies br Ideas, like States or 'Pi- 
Quresof' things material. Then the Mind conceives one 
fort of Ideas 'abſirafted from :Body, which belongs w 
the Mathematics : This leads from Arithmetic to Geo- 
merry,thence to Aſtrology, then ro Muſicor Harmony. 
For thinps became Geomerrical by the Acccfſion of 
Magnicude to' Quality ; Solid” by the Accefhion of Pro- 
fundicy xo Mapnirnde ; Aſtrological by the Acceſſion of 
Motion to 'Solidity ; Harmotical by the Acceffion of 
Sormd to Motion. Abſtradt then Sound from Motion, 
Motion from Solids, Profuindity from Superficies, Mag- 
nitnde from Quantity, 'we'are then in notional 


which haveno Diltinftion among theml(clyes, i refpe& 


of Unicy and Solitude : For Unity makes no Number, 
unleſs joyned by the infinſce Binary, then it-makes a 
Number : And thence weprocced to Points, thence to 
Lines, from them ro Swperfictes, and — and 

ics, 
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Bodies, and tothe Qualitics of the Bodies fo and ſo qua- 
lifted. Now, the Mind isthe only judicatory Faculty of 
Incelligibles, and the Intelle& isrhe Mind in-the Mathe- 
matics, as'to Intelligibles, 'appearing by Refleftion in 
a Glats. Bur as to the Knowledge of Bodies; becauſe of 
their Multicude, Nature has: given us five Powers or 
DiſtinCtions of Senſes ; -nor. are all Bodies diſcerned by 
them, many eſcaping Senſe; by reaſon of- their ſmal]- 
neis. And tho' every one of us confifts. of a Body and 
Soul, yer the Hegemonic : and intelleftual Faculty is 
{mall being hid in the buge! Ma of Fleſh: |. And the 
Caſe is the ſame in the Univerſe as to ſenſible and intel- 
ligible : For Inte]l:gibles -are:-:the Principies of badily 
things, bur every thing 1s greater than the Principle 
whence 1ticame. Yet on the contrary: ſore will ſay, 
that by comparing Senlibles with Intelligibles,-we match 
things mortal with Divine in ſome meaſure: For God 
Is in Intelligibles. Beſides; the thing contaja'd-, is ever 
leſs that the Containing, andthe Nature ofthe Univerſe 
in the Jarclligible cantains the Senſible : For God having 
plac'd the Soul in the middle;hath extended it thro' all, 
and bath:.coyercd it all roynd with Bodies. The Soul 
is inviſible, and cannot :he perceived by: ary of the 
Senles, as Plato ſays in his Book De Legihus, therefore 
every Man muſt Die, but the World fthall-neyer Die. 
For Mortality and Diflolucion ſurrounds every one of 
our vital Faculties. The Cale is quite otherwiſe in the 
World; for the corporeal Part contained in; the middle 
by the more noble and unakerable Part is- ever preſer- 
ved. Anda Body is not ſaid:to be without Parts, and in- 
diviſible for irs minuteneſs-; But what is Incorporcal and 
Intelligible-is ſo, as being imple and ſincere, and void 
of all -Privation and Difterence, Otherwiſe it were 
Folly to'thiok to judge of corporcal things by.iticorpo- 
_ real. Now, athing is ſaid:;to be withour Parts and in- 
diviſible, which is every-wherc, and no. part * a 
A — 
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World void of it : Bur all Aﬀetions and AQtion, and 
all Corruptions and Generations are contained by an 
Inffant. Bur the Mind is only Judge of what is intelli- 
gible, as the Sight is of Light, by reaſon of their Sim. 
plicity and Simulitude. Bur Bedies having ſeveral Dit- 
ferences and Diverſities, are comprchended ſome by 
one Judicatory, others. by another, as by (everal Or- 
gans. Yetthey do not well who oilpiſe:he Pianoctre Fae 
culty in.us: For it being great, comprehend* 2!l Senfi- 
bles, and artains to things Divine. T his muſt be a greac 
thing, which (as he ſays in his Conov:iTrum) ſhows us, 
how we ſhould uſe amatorious Matters, tutning our 
Minds from ſenſible Goods, to things onlv diſcernable 
by the Mind, that we.ought not to be enſlaved by the 
Beauty of any Body, Study or Learning: but laying 
aſide ſuch Puſilanimity, we may turn to. the yalt 
Ocean of Beauty. £ 

Whar is the Reaſon,that, tho? Plato always ſays that 
| the Soul is ancienter than the Body, and that ir is the 
Cauſe and Principle of its Riſe, yet he likewile ſays, char 
neither the Soul exiſts without the Body, nor the Mind 
without the Sonl, bur the Soul m the Body, ard che 
Mind in the Soul : For ſo the Body witl{eemto be and 
not to be, becauſe it both exiſts with the Soul, and is 
begot by the Sou! > Perhaps what we have often ſaid is 
true, wiz, that the Scul wicthour Mind, and the Body 
without Form, did mutually ever co-exiſt, and neither 
of them had Generation or Beginning. Bur--after the 
Sould did partake of Mind and Harmony, and being 
thro' Confent made wiſe, wrought a Change in Matrer, 
and being ſtronger than the others Vorions, it drew avd 
converted theſe Motions to it {Elf : So che Body of the 
World drew its Original from the Sul, and became 
comfortable and like to it. -For the Sov] did not make 
the Nature of the Body out of its (c1f, nor our of no< 
thing ; bur ir wrought att orderly and 'plyable Body 


var 
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out of one diſotderly and formleſs. Juſt as if a 
ſhould fay, that the Virrue of the Sec with Fly oY 
dy, and yet that the Body of the Fig-mree or Olive-tree 
was made of the Seed, he would not be much out (for 
the Body, its innate Motion and Mutation proceeding 
from the Seed, grew up, and became what it is.) $0 
when farmlc(s and indefinite Mareer was once formed by 
the in-being Soul, ir received luch and bo a Form and 
Diſpoſition. ; | T- 
Why, ſince Bodies and Figures are cantain'd partly 
by ReQilinears, and partly by Circles, does he make 
zquilateral Triangles, and Triangles of unequal Sides, 
the Principles of ReQilinears ; of which he made the 
Zquilateral Triangle and the Cube, the Element of 
the Earth ; and a Scalenwn and a Pyramid, he made 
the Seed of Fice, an Otgedron of Air, and an Eicoſac- 
dron of Water ;, but why docs he not meddle with Cir- 
culars, tho' he docs mention a Spheraides, where he ſays, 
that of the afore-reckoned Figures, every Circumfe- 
rence of a Body may be civided into equal Parts? Or 
is their Opinion true, whothink that he aſcribed a Dy« 
decaedron to che Globe, when he ſays, that God made 
uſe of it ia delineating the lniverſe » For upon account 
of the Mulcicude of irs Baſes, and the Obtuleneſs of its 
Angles, ayoiding all ReEtitude, it is flexible, and by Cir- 
cumtenſion, like Globes of Twelye Skins, it becomes 
circular and comprehenſive, For it has T'weatv (olid 
Angles, cach of which is contain'd by three gbtuſe Planes, 
__ each of theſe contains a Right, and the fiſth Parr of 
a Right Angle. Now it is.made up of Twelve "quilarera 
and equangular Quinquangles, cachof which confifls of 
Thirty of che firſt Scalena. Theretore it ſcems;to reſem- 
ble both the Zodiac and the Year, it being divided in- 
ro Parts and Portions alike. Or is a Riahe in Nature 
prior to Circumterence ? Or is Circumference bur an 
Accident of Re&ilinear. Far a,Right Line is id D 
en 
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hend, and a Circle is deſcribed by a Center and Di- 
tance,. which is the place of a right Line, by which ic 
is meaſured : For a Circumference is every where equal 
ditant from the Middle. Anda Cone and a Cylinder 
are made by Rectilinears. A Cone by keeping one 
fide of a Triangle fixt, and carrying the other round. 
A Cylinder, by doing the like with a Parallelogram. 
Further, that is neareſt to Principle which is kſs ; but a 
Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is imple, whereas 
in a Circutnſerence, one part is concave without, ano- 
ther convex within. Beſides, Numbers are before Fi- 
res, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity in 
olition. Bur indeed Unity is a Triangle : For every 
Triangular Number taken cight times, by adding an 
Unity, becomes quadrate, and this happens tro Unicy. 
Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference. Beſides, no Element is 
divided into things compounded of ir (clf; indeed there 
is 2 Diflolucion of - all other things into an Element, 
Now, a Triangle isdivided into noCircumference ; but 
wo Diamecerscut a Circle into four Triangles, There- 
fore a ReCtilincar Figuve as before a Circular, and has 
moreof the Nature of an Element. And Plato himſelf 
howsthat a Refilinear is in the firſt place, and a Cir- 
cular is only conſequential and accidental. For where, 
he ſays, the Earth conſiſts of Cubes, cach of which is 
contained with ReCtihnear Superficees, he alſo ſays, the 
Earth is Spherical and round. Therefore there was no 
need of making a pecnliar Element for round things, 
liace ReCilinear, ficted after a certain manner among 
themſelyes, do.make up this Figure. Beſides, a right 
Line whether great or llictle, preſerves the ſame Rei. 
tade; butithe Circumfcrence of a Circle, the leſs it is, the 
crookeder it is ; the larger, the ſtreighter. Therefore 
Lines falling on a Convex Superficies, fome touch the 
Subject plancin a Point, others in a Line. So _ a 
an 
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Man may imagin, that a Circumference is made upof 
little right Lines. Burt obſerve this, no Circle or-Sphere 
is exact, and tho' there be a latent Difference in the Sta- 
tion, or Extenſion, or Minutenels of the Particles, yetir 
ſeems circular and round. T herefore no corruptibte 
Body moves circularly, but alrogether in a right Line, 
To be truly Spherical is not inaſcnſible Body.that is the 
Element of the Soul and Mind, ro whom he has given 
circular Motion, as being agreeable to their Nature. - 
How comes it to paſs, that in Phearrs it is ſaid, that 
the Nature of a Wing, by which any thing that is hea- 
vy is carried upwards, participates moſt of the Body of 
God?-Is it becauſe the Diſcourſe is of Love, and Loye 
is of Beauty inherent in a Body 2 Now Beauty by Simi- 
litude to things Divine moves and reminds the Soul. 
Or it may be (wichout roo much-Curiofity) he may be 
underſtood in: plain meaning, to wit, that the ſeveral 
Faculties of the Soul being employed about Bodies, the 
Power of Reaſoning and Underſtanding, partakes moſt 
about Divine and Heavenly things z and which he did 
nor only Tropically call a Wing, it raiſing the Soul 
from mean and mortal things, to things above. 
In what Senſe does Plato ſay, thac the Antiperiſtaſis 
of Motion, by reaſon there is no Vacuwmm, is the iCauſe 
of the Effet in Phylicians Cupping-glaſles, in Glewing, 
in bearing of Burthens, in the running oft Water, tn 
Thunder, in the AttraRtion of the Loadſtone, and in 
the Harmony of Sounds? For it ſeems unreaſonable ro 
aſcribe the Reaſon of ſuch different Effe&s to the (elf 
ſame Cauſe. HowReſpiration is made by the Antiperi- 
Rajis of the Air, he has ſufficiently ſhown. Bur as tor the 
reft, he ſays, they-aCt miraculouſly, char nothing Rands, 
and how things thruſt and change Poſtures with others, 
he, bas left to us to determin. As ro Cupping-elafles, 
the Caſe is thus ; the, Air next to the Fleſh being 
comprehended and inflamed by the: Hear, and w_ 
made 
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made more rare than the Pores of the Glaſs, does nor 

into a Vacuum (tor there is no ſuch thing) bur into 
. Air, which is without the Cupping glals, and has 
an Impulſe upon ir. This Air drives that before ir, and 
as it gives way, {ucczeds into the place of what was va- 
cuated by the Ceffton of the laſt. And ſo the Air ap- 
proaching the Fleſh, comprehended by the Cupping- 
glaſs, and being in a Fermenr, draws the Humors into 
the Cupping-glaſs. For the Cavities about che Mouth 
and Stomach are full of Air, when therefore the Meat 
is (queez'd down by the Tongue and Tonſils,the elided 
Air follows what gives way, and allo forc's down the 
Meat. Weights alſo thrown cleave the Air, and dif- 
ſipare it, as they fall wich Force,cthe Air recoiling back, 
filling the V acuity, following the Impulſe, and acccle- 
rating the Mation. The Fall alſo of Thunderbolts is 
like ro datting any thing. For by the Blow in the 
Cloud, the fiery Matter exploded, breaks into the Air, 
and it being broken, giycs way, and bein contratted 
above beyond it (elf, by main Force it pretics the Thun- 
der-bolt downwards, contrary to Nature. And neither 
Amber nor the Load-(tone draws any thing to them, 
which is near them, nor does any thing ſpontaneouſly 
approach them. But this Stone emits ſtrong Exhalati- 
ans,by which the containing Air being impelled.forcerh 
that before it, and being turned round, and returned to 
the vacuated place, it forcibly carries abour the Iron, 
In Amber there is a fammeous and fpiricuous Nature, 
and this by rubbing on che Surtace, being emitted by 
recluſe paſſages,does the ſame that the Load ſtone does. 
It alſo draws the lightcſt and drieſt of adjacent Bodies, 
by reaſon of their Tenui:y and Weaknels; for it is not 
loſtrong, nor ſo endued with Weight and Strength,as 
to force much Air, and to aCt with Violence, and ta 
have Power over great Bodies, as the Magnet has. Bur 
what is the reaſon the Air neither draws a Stone, nor 
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Wood,bur Iron only to the Loadſtcne » Thisis a com- 
mon Queſtion both by thein who think the Coition of 
thele Bodies is made by the ContraCtion of the Load- 
ſtone, and by ſuch as think it done by the Incitement 
of the Iron. Iron is neither ſo rare as Wood, nor al- 
rogerher ſo ſolid as Gold or a Stone, but has certain 
Pores and A fperitics,which in inequality are proportio- 
nable to the Air, and the Air being received 1n certain 
Scats, cannot ger out, and being comprenended by the 
Iron moderately reliſting,as the Air returning the Stone 
happens upon it, it draws the Tron along with it to the 
Stone, and the reaſon is this : But the manner how 
the Waters running over the Earth , run againſt the 
Wind, is not ſo evident. Bur it is obſervable, that the 
Waters of Lakes and Ponds ſtand immovabie, becauſe 
the Air about them ſtagnates immovable, and admits 
of no Vacuity. For the Watcr on the Surface of Lakes 
and Seas,is troubled and fluctuates,as the Air 1s moved, 
it following the Motion of the Air, and moving as it is 
moyed. For the Forces from below cauſes the Hollow- 
neſs of the Wave,and from above the Swelling thereof, 
til che Air ambicnr, and containing the Water, 1s ſtil), 


Therctore the Flux of ſuch Waters, as follow the Mc- 


tion of the Air, is continued without end. And this is 
the reaſon that the Stream encreaſcs with the Waters, 
and is flow, where the Water is weak, the Air not 
giving way , nor finding greater Reſiſtance. So the 
Water of Baaies muſt needs run our, the extrinſic 
Air ſucceeding into the Vacuity, and throwing the Wa- 
ter out. In a cloſe Houſe.that keeps inthe Air and Wind, 
the Floor ſprinkled with Water cauſes an Air or Wind, 
becauſe as the ſprinkled Water falls, the Air gives way. 
For it is io provided by Nature, that Air and Watct 
force one another,and give way to one another; becaule 
there is no Vacuity where one is, in which the other is 
rot moyed.ConcerningSymphony,he ſhows my 
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harmonize. A quickSound is acute,a {low is grave. There- 
fore acute Sounds move the Senſes quicker, which dy- 
ing and grave Sounds ſupervening, whar ariſes from 
the Contemperation of one with the other,catiſes Plea- 
ſure to the Ear, which we call Harmony. And by 
what has been ſaid, ic may cafily be underſtood, thar 
Air is the Inſtrument of theſe things. For Sound 1s the 
Stroak upon the Senſe of the Hearer, cavſed by the 
Air, and the Air ſtrikes, - as it is ſtruck by the thing mo- 
ving 3 it violent, acuncly ; if languid, ſof:ly. The vio- 
lent Scroak comes quick to the Ear? then the Circum- 
ambient Air receiving a tlower, it afics and catries the 
Senſe along with ir. 

What means T:meits, when he (ays, that Souls arc 
diſperſed into the Earth, the Moon and into other In- 
ſtruments of Time» Does the Earth move l:ke the Sun, 
Moon and five Planets, which for their Motions he 
calls Organs or Inſtruments of Time 2 Or is the Earth 
fxt to the Axzs of the Univerſe, yer not fo built as to 
remain immovable, but ro turn and wheel abcut,as A- 
riſtarchus and Seleuchus have ſhown ſince 3 A4riſlarchus 
only ſuppoſing ic, Sekewcrs polttively aflerting it > Thea- 
phraſtus writes how thatPlato, when hegrew old,repented 
him, that he had placed the Earth inte middle of the 
Univerſe, and not in its place. But is not this contradi- 
Qory to Plato's Opinion el{:where? In the Greek , in- 
ſtead of x-5r« it ſhould be wrote y-5v@, taking the Da» 
tive Calc inſtead of the Genitive, and fo the Stars will 
not be {aid to be Inſtruments, bur the Bodizs of Ani- 
mals; as Ar:ſtot/e has defined the Soul to be a» A of a 
natural oreame Body, having Life in Power. The Senſe 
then muſt be chis, That Souls are d1$p:rſed tnto meet 0rga- 
nical Bodkes in Time. But this is tar befides his Opinior 
For it is not or:ce but ſeveral times, that he calls the 
Stars Inſtruments of Tims. As when he ſays, the 


Sun was made, as well as other Planets, for the Di- 
li 2 tinction 
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ſtinAion and Conſervation of the Numbers of Time. 
It is therefore moſt proper ro underſtand here,the Earth 
to be an Inſtrument ot Time , not that the Earth is 
moved, as the Stars are ; but that they being carried 
about it, it ſtanding ſtill makes Sun-ſer and Sun-riſing, 
by which, the firſt Meaſures of Time,Nights and Days 
are circumſcribed. Wherefore he called it the infallible 
Guard and Artificer of Night and Day. For the Gno- 
mons of Dials are Inſtruments and Meaſures of Time, 
not in being moyed with the Shadows, but in ſtanding 
ſtill, they being like the Earth in interpoſing between 
the Sun, when it is down, as Empedocles ſays, That the 
Earth makes Night by intercepting Light. This therefore 
muſt be Plato's meaning. And ſo much the rather, if 
a Man do but confider,that the Sun is not abſurdly,nor 
without probability ſaid tro be made for the DiſtinCtion 
of Time, nor the Moon and the reſt of the Planets, 
For as in other reſpeQts the Dignity of the Sun is great ; 
ſo by Plato in his Republic, the Sun is called the 
King and Lord of the whole ſenſible Natures alſo the 
Good of the Intelligible. For it is ſaid to be the Off- 
ſp:ing of Good, it giviiig both Being and Apparence 
to things viſible ; as it is from good that things intelli- 
gible are, and are underſtood. But that God havirg 
{uch a Nature, and ſo great Power, ſhould be madetor 
an Inſtrument of Time, and a ſure Meaſure of the Dit- 
terence that happens among the Orbs, as they are flow 
or {wilt in Motion, ſeem neither decent, nor highly ra- 
tional. It muſt therefore be ſaid to ſuch as are ſtartled 
at theſe things, that it is their Ignorance, ro think that 
Time is the Meaſure of Motion,in reſpe& of ſooner or 
later, as Arsſtatle calls it ; or quantity in Motion, as 
Speuſippus ;, or an Interval of Motion,or a certain No- 
thirg, as ſome of the Stoics define it by an Accident, 
they not comprehending ics Efſence and Power, which 
Pjniar has not ineptly expreſſed in cheſe Wards, Tonk 
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who [urpaſſes all in the Seats of the Bleſt. Pythagoras,allo, 
when he was askr, What Time was? anſwered, it was 
the Soul of the Heavens. For Time is no AﬀeCtion or 
Accident of Motion, but the Cauſe, Power and Prin- 
ciple of thar Symmetry and Order that confines all cre- 
ated Beings, by which the animated Nature of the Uni- 
yerſe is moved: Or rather Morion,Order and Symme- 
try it ſelf is called Time. For Walking without Stum- 
bling, it juſtly adminiſters all mortal Afﬀairs. Accord- 
ing to the Ancients, the Soul is a Number moving it 
ſelf. Therefore Plato ſays that Time and Heaven were 
co-exiſtent, that Motion was before Heaven had Being ; 
but ſo was not Time. For then there neither was Or- 
der, nor Meaſure, nor Determination ; but indefinice 
Motion, as it were the formleſs and rude matters of 
Time, But when Matter was informed wich Figures,and 
Motion wich Converſions or Circuitions, from that 
came the World; from this, Time. Bcth are Repre- 
ſentations of God, the World of his Eſſence ; Time of 
his Inviſtbility in Motion;as in Production God is the 
World. Therefore they ſay Heaven and Motion being 
bred together, will periſh togerher, it ever they do 
periſh. For nothing is generated without Time, nor is 
any thing intelligible without Eternity, as this endures 
for ever, and that neyer dies when once bred. Time 
therefore having a neceſſary Connexion and Afﬀnity 
with Heaven, cannot be called ſimple Motion, bur as 
it were Motion in Order, having Terms and Periods ; 
whereof, ſince the Sun is Prazteft and Overſeer, to de- 
termine, moderate, preduce and obſerve Changes and 
Seaſons, which (according to Heraclitus) produce all 
things,He is Ccadjutor to the governing and chief God, 
not in trivial and little things, but in che greateſt and 
moſt momentous Afﬀeairs. | 

Since Plato in his Commonwealth, Ci'coutſing of 
the Facultics of the ſou], has very weli compared the 
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Symphony of Reaſon, and of the ira'cible and concy- 
pilcent Faculty to the Harmony ot u:c loweft, middle 
and higheli Chord ; ſome Men way cuquire, whether 
he placed the rational or jraſcibleFaculty in the middle; 
for heis not clear in the Point. Ioaced ac: ordingly the 
Place of Parts, the orcer of the iraſcible Faculty muſt 
be in the middic, and of the ration: in the- higheſt, 
whici the Greeks call Hypate. For they o! 0J8 called 
the Chicf and Supreme /Yypatos. SO YXenorrates calls 
Fowve,in reſpeft of immutable things. pros (or High- 
eſt) in reſpect of Subiunary things, Neatos (or lowct.) 
And long before him Homer' calls che chief God Umrny 
#f640vTor, Heghefi of Rulers. And- Nature fas of due 
givcn the higheit Place to what is moſt excellent, ha- 
ving placed Rea'on as a Steerſ-man in ther:ead, and the 
iraſcible Faculty at a Diſtance, Jaſt of all a:id' loweſt, 
and the loweſt place they call Neate ; as the Names ct 
the Dead yierzes and Heegr' do ſhow. And ſome lay, 
that the Wirds which blow from a low aid obſcure 
place,ate called Notos. What Oppoſition therefore the 
Loxcit has ro the Higheſt , and the Laſt co the Firſt, 
En:2 rhe Concupiſcent Faculty ſtands in the ſame to 
Reaſon. the Loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any thing high- 
eſt but Reaſon. For ihey that aſcribe the Ruling Pow- 
er of the Middle to ic, are ignorant how they deprive 
it of a higher Power, namely, of the higheſt, which 1s 
neither competible to the iraſcible, nor to the concu- 
piſcent Faculty ; ſince it is the Nature of them both to 
be govern'd by, and obſcquious to, Reaſon, and the 
Nacure of neither of them to govern and lead ir. And 
tne moſt natural place of the iraſcible Faculty ſcems 
£0 be inthe middle of the other two. For it is the Na- 
ture of Reaſon to govern, of the iraſcible Faculty both 
ro govern and be governed, which js obſequious to 
Reaſon, and commands the Concupiſcent Facu)ty,when 
FH1s is dilobegicnt to Reaſon. And as in a” the 
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Femi-vowels are midling between Mutes and Vowels, 
theſe having ſomething more,and they ſomething leſs ; 
ſo in the Soul of Man, the Icaſcible Faculty is not pure- 
ly pafhive,but hath often an Imagination of Good mixt 
with the irrational Appetice of Revenge. Plato himſelf, 
aftcr he had compared the Soul to a pair of Horſes 
and a Charioteer, likened (as every one knows) the ra- 
tional Faculty to the Charioteer, and the Concupiſcei t 
to one of the Horſes, which was reſty and unmanage- 
able altogether, briſtly about the Ears,Deaf and Dilc- 
bedient both co Whip and Spur, and the Iraſcible he 
makes very obſequious to the Bridle of Reaſon, and 
aſſiſtant to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Chario- 
teer is not midling in Vertue and Power, but one of 
the Horſes is worſe than his Guider,and yet better than 
his Fellow. So in the Soul, Plato gives not the middle 

face to the principal part ; bur to that Faculty which 
= leſs of Reaſon than the principal parr, and more 
than the Third. "This Order alſo obſerves the Ana- 
logy of the Symphonies, 7. e. of the Iraſcible to the 
Rational, as Hypate ro Diateſſaron ; to the Concupil- 
cent,as Nete to Drapente.Of the Rational ro the Concu- 
pilcent, as Hypate to Nete a Dtapaſon. But ſhould you 
place the Rational in the middle, you wouid make the 
Iraſcible farther from the Concupilcent; tho ſome of the 
Philoſophers have raken the Iraſcible and the Concu- 
piſcent Faculty for the ſelf-ſame.by reaſon of their Like- 
neſs. But it may be ridiculous to deſcribe rhe Firſt, Mid- 
dle and Laſt by their Place ; ſince we ſee Hypate higheſt 
in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and wherciuever vou 
place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is tunable, ic 
ſounds more acute than Hypate, and more grave than 
Nete. Nor does the Eye poſf: 6 the ſam? place in all Ani- 
mals; but where ever it 1s placed, it 1; natural for ir to 
ſee. So a Pxdagooue, thd he goes not formoſt, but fol- 
lows behind,is (aid to lead ; like the General of the Tro- 
Jan Army, [i 4 . = 
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Who ſometimes foight in Front, 
And kept Command, tho he ttr'd upont. 


But where ever he was, he was firſt, and chief in Pow. 
er. So in like manner, the Faculties of the Soul are 
nct to be ranged in order of Place or Name, but ac- 
cording to their Power and Analogy. For, that in the 
Body of Man, Reaſon is in the higheſt Place, is acci- 
dental. Bur it holds the chief and higheſt Power,as Meſe 
to Hypate, in reſpect of the Concupiſcent'; as to Nete, 
in reſpect of the Icaſcibie. Infomuich as ic depreſles and 
heightens, anJ in fine, makes a Harmony, by abating 
what is t00 much, and by not ſuffering them to flat and 
grow dull. For what is moderate and ſymmetrovs, is 
defin'd by Mediocricy. Befides, it is an ImperteQion,to 
make the Mediocritics of the rational Power, which 
they call Sacred Berngs, to be in the Pallions. For in 
Chariots, the beſt of the Beaſts is not in the middle; 
nor is the skill of Driving placed in the higheſt Place ; 
but itis a Mcdioccity 1n the Inequality of the Swiftnels 
and Slownels of the Horſes. As the force of Reaſon 
takes up the Paſhons irrationally moved, and reducing 
it to Mzaſure', conſtitutes a Mediocrity betwixc too 
much and too little, 

Why ſail Platothat Speech was compoled of Noun 
and Veibs > For he ſeems to make ro other Parts of 
Speech but them. Indeed Homer,for the Help of Youth, 
has comprehended them all in one Verle. p 


"AuTo; wy #Atoiny ls T6 ody 14605 076 tv tidng, 
For in it there is Pronoun, Participle, Noun, Prepoſi- 
tion, Article, Conjunction, Adverb and Verb, the Par- 
ticle os being put inſtead of the Prepoſirion &«c, for xa 
einvds Is ſaid in the ſzme Senſe as *amwats. What then 
ſhall we ſay for Plato > Thar at firtt the Ancients called 
tnat 2.693, er Specch,which is now called Protaſis, AXt- 
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om, or Sentence; which as ſoon as a Man ſpeaks, he 
either ſpeaks true or falſe. This Speech conliſts of a 
Noun and Verb, which Logicians call the Subje& and 
Prxdicate. For when we hear this ſaid, Socrates Pht- 
loſophizeth, Socrates zs changed, requiring nothing more, 
we ſay the one is true, the other is falſe. For very 
likely in the beginning, Men wanted Speech and articu- 
late Voice to enable them to expreſs at once the Paſſions 
and the Patients, and the ACtions and the Agents. Now, 
ſince Aﬀtions and AﬀeRions are lively expreſſed by 
Verbs, and they that at and are affefted by Nouns, as 
he ſays, theſe ſeem to {ignifie, And one may ſay, the 
reſt ſignitie not. For inſtance, the Groans and Shricks 
of Stage-players, and even their Smiles and Afoſtopoſes 
make their Diſcourſe more Emphatic. Bur they are 
not ſo neceſſary to ſignifie any thing as a Noun and 
Verb, they being only aſcititious, to vary Speech ; juſt 
as they vary Letters, who mark Spirits and Quanritics 
upon Lerters, theſe being the Accidents and Differences 
of Letters. As the Ancients have made maniteſt, whom 
ſixteen Letters ſuficed to ſpeak and write any thing. 
Beſides, we muſt obſerve, that Plata ſays, that Speech is 
compos'd of theſe, not by theſe: As if a Man ſhould 
lay, ſuch a Medicine iscompos'd of Wax of Galbanum, 
and another ſhould cavil at it, becauſe Fire and Uten- 
ils are omitted, without which it cannot be made. Juſt 
ſo we may blame Plato for leaving our ConjunCtions, 
Prepoſitions, and the like. For Speech is not compos'd 
of them ; yer by their Means, and not without them, 
Speech muſt be compos'd. As, it a Man pronounce 
brateth, or # beaten, and put Socrates and Pythagoras 
to the ſame, he ſhows he underſtands or means ſome- 
thing. But let a Man pronounce Yea or For, and no 
more, none can conceive any Notion of a Body or 
Matter, and unleſs ſuch: Words as theſe be uttered with 
Verbs and Nouns, they arc but empty —_ on 
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Chattering : For neither alone, nor joyn'd one with ano- 
ther, do they ſignific any thing. And joyn and con- 
found rogether Conjunftions, Articles and Prepoſitions, 
ſuppoltog you would make ſomething of them; yer you 
will be taken to bable, and not to ſpeak Senſe. Bur 
when there is a Verb in conſtruttion with a Noun, 
the Reſult is Speech and Senſe. Therefore ſome do 
make only theſe two Parts of Speech, And perhaps 
Flomer was willing to declare himſelf of this Mind, 
when he fays, 
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For by the Word #7& he uſually means a Verb, ain 
thele Verſes. | 
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For 4«»3y isncither ConjunCtion; Article nor Prepoſt. 
tion, nor is 2venyis terms, but only an emphatic Verb 
of a baſe: Aftion, proceeding from a fooliſhPaſſon of 
the Mind. TFhetcfore when we would praiſe or dil- 
praiſe Pozts or Writers, we are wont to ſay, ſuch a 
Man uſes Attic and good Words, and ſuch a one uſes 
raſcally Words; and none can ſay, that Thucyatdes or 
Demoſihenes ever uſed ſuch Articles. What then (may 
ſome ſay) do the reſt of the parts conduce nothing to 
Speech2 Þ anſwer, they conduce, as Salt does ro Vidtu- 
als, cr Water to Rice. Bur Enenus calls Fire the beſt 
S2wce. Tho” ſometimes there is neither occaſion for 
Fire ro boyl, nor for Salt to ſeaſon our Food, which 
wc have always occaſion for. . Nor has Speech always 
occaſion for Articles. I think I may fay ir of the 


Latin Tongue, which is now the Uniyerſal — 
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that it has taken away all Prepoſitions, ſaving a few, 
nor does it uſe any Articles, unleſs as Lace and Or- 
nament to Nouns. Nor is it any Wonder, fince Ho- 
wer, who in fineneſs of Epic ſurpaſſes all Men, has put 
Articles only to a few Nouns, like Handles to Cans, 
or Creſts ro Helmets. And theſe Verſes are remark- 
able, wherein the Articlesare expreſſed, w1z. 
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And ſome few beſides. Bur in a thouſand others, the 
Omiſſion of the Article hinders neicher Perſpicuity nor 
Elegance of Phraſe. Now neither an Animal, nor an 
Inſtrument, nor Arms, nor any thing elſe is more fine, 
efic:.cious, or grateful, for the loſs of a part. Yet 
Spcech, by raking away ConjunRions, often becomes 
more per{waiiye; as here, 
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And tiiat of Demſthenes, Towns yd dv mtaz'sy 6 Ty imuy, 
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Priunan,.-Ty govi, ory veeitov. Im Exbess Umzoyoy, o my 
woydyaotg, Lay 6 udffng. Tas Tz naye!, ThuTE t2icuawv ounhy 
arbporis anvm; 9% Tegminaxiledw, And futther, does not 
Midas at this Day invcew. cxclatm and thunder at 
the ſame rare? Xeggrnd Ta m; Malſja; Avayyfan® 
TegC Cana TAurtp yo Tex%eye, TH e770 ;pwrre oiSev, n Als 
avny & wp, Therefore the Figure Aſyndeton, where- 
by Conjur:&ions are omitted, is highly commended by 
Writers of Rhetoric: Burt ſuch as keep! over ftriCt to 
the Law, and (according ro Cuſtom) omit not a Con- 
juntion, Rhecoricians blame them for uſing a =_ 
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far, redious Style, without any Variety in it. And in 
as much as Logicians mightily want ConjunQiiong, 
for the joyning together their Axioms, as much ag 
Charioteers want Yoaks, and Ulyſſes wanted Withs 
ro tyc Cyclop's Sheep ; this ſhews they are not parts of 
Speech, but a ConjunQuve Inſtrument thereof, as the 
Word Comjunion imports, nor do they joyn all, but 
only ſuch as are not ſpoken ſimply :; Unleſs you will 
make a Cord part of the Burthen, Glew a part of a 
Book, or Diſtribution of Money part of the Govern- 
ment, For Demades ſays, That Money which is groen 
to the People out of the Exchequer for Public Shows, is 
the Glew of a Democracy. A Conjurtion does juſt ſo 
of ſeyeral Propoſitions make one, by knitting and joyn- 
ing them together, as melting Iron joyns Marble , 
but yet Iron neither is, nor is (aid to be part of the 
Marble ; only , by being mixt and joyn'd together, 
ſeyeral things become one. But there be ſome, who 
think, that. ConjunCtions donot make any thing one, 
tut that they are an enumerative DialeCt, as of the 
time when {ſuch and ſuch were Magiſtrates. More- 
over, as to the other parts of Speech, a- Pronoun is 
manifeſtly a ſort of Noun ; not orly becauſe it has 
Caſes alike, but becauſe it naturaily makes a proper 
Declaration of Notions brought from things defined : 
Nor do I know whether he that ſays, Socrates ot he 
that ſays This Man, does more by Name declare the 
Perſon. The thing we call a Participle, being a Mix- 
ture of a Verb and Noun, is nothing of it ſelf (as are 
not the common. Names of Men and Women) but in 
conſtruſon is.put wich others, in regard of Tenſes be- 
longing to Verbs,in regard of Caſes to Nouns. - Logici- 
ans call them e«v{zaz, z. e. broken or torn of, as 
2e310y comes from gegnu@, and apegay from wee, 
havirg the force both of Nouns and Verbs. And Pre- 
poſitions are like to the Creſts, Bars and Tycs of a Hel- 
| mer, 
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met, which one may rather ſay, do belong ro Words, 
than are Words themſelves. Have you a care, they 
rather bs not pieces and ſcraps of Words, as they that 
are in haſte, write but Daſhes and Pieces of Letters. 
For it is plain, that iuCaJya 'and Anu are Abbrevia- 
tions of the whole Words, 7s Gaiyae and ms 
fajrer, and Tegwivar for mermiey Wuitur, and vwdi- 
Gay for xgraigev, As, undoubredly for haſte and bre- 
vities ſake, inſtead of aidss Gare and mixes opurley, 
Men firſt ſaid ar3Coxdy and nr gnesydv. Therefore eve- 
ry one of theſe is ot ſome ule in Speech ; but nothing 
is a Part or Element of Speech {as has been ſaid) ex- 
cept a Noun and a Verb,which make the firſt Junfture 
containing T ruth or Falſhood, which ſome call a Pro- 
poſition or Pretaſis, others an Axiom, and which Plats 
called Speech. | 
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Plutarch's Parallels, or, a Compariſon between the 
Greck and Roman Hiſtorzes. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by John Oſwald, M1. A. 


Oſt People are apt to take the Hiſtories of 
former Times for meer Forgeries and Fa- 
bles, becauſe of many Paſſages in thoſe 
Relations that ſeem to be very extrava- 

gant. Bur yet according to my Obſervation, we have 

had as ſtrange Occurrences of a later Date, as any we 

have received from Antiquity ; for proof whereof I 

have here match'd ſeveral Stories of the Axcrents with 

modern Inſtances, and cited my Authorities. 

Dairs, an eminent Perſian Commander, dr:w out 
three hundred thouſand Men to Marathop, a Plain of 
Attica, where he encamped, and denourced War to the 
Inhabitants. The Athentans made noReckoning at all 
of ſo Barbarous a Rabble, but ſent out nine chouſand 
Men againſt him, under the Command of Cyzegyrus, 
Poi;zelus, Callimachus and Meiltiades. Upon che joyn- 
ing of Battle, Polyzelus was ſtrnck Blind at the Sight of 
a wonderful Appacition : Calmachus his Body was 
ſtruck th-row v1 a great many Lances., continuing in 
an up-right Potwic, :ven when he was Dead : Cynegy- 
rus had both his i *ands cut cft upon Javing hold ot a 
Perſian Ship that was endeayouring to get away. 
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King Aſadrebal, baving poſleſt himſelf of Sicrly, pro- 
caim'd War againſt th: Rowans. Metelus, who was ap- 
pointed by the Senate ro Command in chief, overcame 
him. L. Glauco, a Patrician, laid hold of the Veſſel thar 
Aſdurbal was in, and Joſt both his Hands upon it. Arifte- 
des Malefins gives this Account in his firſt Book of the Al- 
fairs of Sicely, and Driodorus Stculus had it from him. 

Xexxes march'd with an Army of five hundred thou» 
1 ſand Mcn to Artemſium, and declat'd War againſt the 
Country. The Athentans, in a very great Surpriſe, ſent 
Ageſilaus, the Brother of Thewſtocles, to dilcover the 
Motions of the Enemy, notwithſtanding a Dream of his 
Father Neocles, that. his Son had loſt both his Hands. 
This Ageſilaus put himſelt into a Perſtan Habir, and cn- 
tred the Barbarians Camp; where, taking Mardonus (an 
Officer of the Kings Guards)for Xerxes himſelf, he kill'd 
him : Whereupon he was immediately ſeiz'd, bound 
and carry'd to Xerxes, who was juſt then abour to ſacri- 
fice an Ox to the Sun: The Fire was kindled upon the 
Altar, and Ageſilaus put his Right Hand into it, withour 
ſo much as ſhrinking at the Pain. He was order*d upon 
this to be unty*d; and roid the King, that the Athenars 
were all of the [ame Reſolution, and that, it he pleas'd, he 
ſhould ſee him burn his Left Hand roo. This gave Xerxes 
an Apprehenſion of him, ſo that he caus'd him to be 
ſtill kept in Cuſtody. This I find in Azatharchiaes, 
the Satan, inthe ſecond Book of his Perſian Hiſtory. 

Porſena, a King of Tuſcany,cncamp'd himielt beyond 
the Tzber, and made War upon the Romans cutting off 
the Supplies, till they were brought ro great Want of 
Provihons. The S:nate were at their Wits end what 
todo, till Mutins, a Noble-Man, got leave of the Con{wls, 
to take four hundred of his own Quality ro adviſe with 
upon the Matter. utins, upon this, put himſelf into 
the Habit of a private Man, and croſs'd the River ; 
where finding one of the King's Cficers giving _— 

or 
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for the Diſtribution of Neceſſaries to the Soldiers, and 
caking him for the King himſelf, he ſlew him. He was 
taken immediately, and carried to the King, where he 
put his Right Hand into a Fire that was in the Roorg, 
and with a Smile in the middle of his Torments; Bax. 
barians, ſays he, I canſet my ſelf at Liberty without ash- 
zng you leave, and be it known to you, that T have iT 
four hundred Men in the Camp, as daring as my [elf, 
that have ſworn your Death. This ſtruck Porſeng with 
ſuch a Terror, that he made Peace with the Rowan 
upon it. Ariſtides Milefins is my Author for this, in 
the Third Book of his Hiſtory. 

There happen'd a Diſpute betwixt the Argioes and 
Lacedemontans about a Claim to the Poſſeflion of Thyrea- 
zes. The Amphiaiones gave their Opinion for a T ryal 
ot it by Battle, ſo many and ſo many of a Side, andthe 
Pofleſſion to go to the Vittor. The Lacedemonians made 
choice of Othryages for their Captain, and the Argtves of 
Therſander. The Battle was fought, and the only two 
Survivers that appeatr*d, were Agenor and Chrowtus, both 
Argtves, wo carry'd their Principals the News of the 
Victory. In this Interim, Othryages, who was not as yet 
quite Dead, made a ſhift to raiſe himſelf by the help of 
broken Lances ; gather'd the Shields of the Dead toge- 
ther, and creed a Trophee with this Inſcription upon 
it in his own Blood,| To Fuptter,the Gaurdian of Trophees.] 
The Qoncroverſie (till depended, till the 4wsphiftiones 
upon an ocular Examination of the Matter gaye it for 
the Lacedemontans. T his is according ro Chryſernus 
in his Third Book of the Peloponneſian Hiltory. 

In a War that the Romans had with the Sawmtes, 
they made Poſthumims Albinus their General. He was 
ſurpris'd in the difficult Paſs call'd Furce Caudene,where 
he was hemm'd in, and loſt Three Legions, he himſelf 
likewiſe falling upon the Place grievouſly. wounded. In 


the Dead of the Night, finding bimſclt near his End, he 
gather 
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gather'd together the Targets of his dead Enemies, and 
railed a Trophee with them, which he inſcribed wich 
his Hand dipt in Blood [ Ereded by th: Romans to Jus 
pirer, Guaratan of the Trophees, for a Viftory over the 
Samnites. ] But Fab:us Gurges, that was dilpatcht away 
with Troops under his Com-mand, ſo ſoon as he came 
co che Place, and ſaw the I ropnee, rook up an auſpi- 
cious Omen upon ic, tought the Enemy, and overcame 
them, rook their King Priſoner, and ſent him to Rome. 
This is in the I hird Book of Ar:ſtides Meleſtrs his 
Italian Hiſtory. 

Upon the Perſeaxs falling into Greece with a Body of 
five hundred thouſand Men, the Spartans ſent out Leo- 
214.25 with a Party of three hundred Souldiers to (ecure 
the Paſs of the Thermopile. As they were at Dinner,the 
Barbarians fell in upon chem ; upon which, Leoxadzs bad 
them eat heartily , for they were to ſup in another 
World. Leonidas charg'd in the Head of his Men in- 
to the Body of the Barbartans,and atrer many Wounds 
receiv*d, got upto Xerxes himlelf, and rook his Crown 
from his Head. He loſt his Lite in rhe Attempt, and 
Xerxes cauſing him to be cur up when he was dead, 
found his Heart all hairy. Ar:ſtzdes, in the Firit Book 
of his Per/tan Hiſtory. 

In the Punic War the Romans ſent out three hundred 
Mea under the Command of Fatius Maximus, where 
they were all loſt, and he himſelf, atrer he had receiv'd 
a mortal Wound.aflaulted Hanxibal.cook his Diadem 
from his Head.& died in the ACtion,according to Ar... 

There was a terrible Earthquake, with a wordertul 
Eruption of Water,at Celeze, a Ciry of Phrygta, that 
{wallow'd up a great many Houles,People and all. Me- 
4zs upon this, conſults the Oracle, which gave him tor 
anlwer, That if he mold caſt into that Gulf h the moſt pre- 
crous thing.that he had tn the World, the Earth ſhould 
cloſe agatn. Whereupon he threw in a Maſs of Gold and 
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Silver, but never the betrer. This put it in the Head of 
Anchyrus, the Son of Midas, to conſider, that the moſt 
precious thing in Nature, is the Lite and Soul of a 
Man ; (o that he went preſently and embraced his Fa- 
ther and his Wife Ti#othes, and mounted his Horſe, 
and leapt into the Abyſs: The Earth cloſs'd upon ir, 
and Mrdzs ra'sd a Golden Altar in the Place,laid his 
Hand upon it, and dedicated it [TO FUPITER 
IDeAZVUS.] This Altar becomes Stone at that time of 
the Year when it was uſual ro have theſe Eruptions,and 
afrer that Scalon was over, it was turn'd to Gold again. 
My Author is Calleſthenes,in his ſecond Book of Tyay/- 
formations. 

The River Tzzer,in its Courſe-over the Forum,open'd 
a huge Cavity in the Ground, fo that a great many 
Houſes were buried in it. This was lookt upon as 2 
Judgment upon the Place, from Fuptter Tar/mus ; who 
as the Oracle told them, was not to be appeas'd without 
throwing 1ato it what they held moſt valnable. So they 
threw a quantity of Gold and Silver into it. But Car- 
t:rs, one of the braveſt young Men they had, gave a 
better Guels ar the mind of the Oracle, and reflecting 
upon it, that the Lite of a Man was much more cxcel- 
Jenc than Treaſure, took his Horſe, and phang'd him- 
{cif into the Gulf,and fo redeern'd his Country. Ariſtides 
in the Fortieth Book of his [talan Hiſtory, 

As (everal great Captains were making merry with 
Polynices, an Eagle pattiog by,made a ſtoop,and carried 
up into the Air the Lance of Amphiaraus, who was one 
of che Company, and then letting it fall down, it ſtuck 
in the Ground.and wasturn'd into a Laurel. The next 
Day,whea the Armies were in Afion,the Earth open- 
ed and (wallowed up Amphiaraus with his Chariot, in 
that very place,where at preſent the Ciry- Herma ſtands, 
fo call'd from that Chariot. This is in Tr:ſanachus his 
Third Book of the Foundations of Cities. Wh 
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When the Romans made War upon Pyrrbus, the 
King of the Eperores, the Oracle promis'd eAmilins Pau- 


' tus the Viſtory,in caſe he ſhould crett an Altar in that 


place where he ſhould ſee an eminent Man with his 
Chariot ſwallow'd up into the Ground.Some three days 
atrer,#/alerins Conatns,2 Man of aDivire Spirit, was com- 
manded ia a Dream to rake the Poxtifital Habit upon 
him. He did ſo, and led bis Men into the Battle, where, 
after a prbdigious Slaughrer of rhe Enemy,the Earth o- 
pen'd and ſwallow'd him vp. Amzlis bailt an Altar 
here, obrain'd a great Victory,and {cnt 2 hundred and 
lixty Caſtlc-beating Elephants ro Rowe, This Altar de- 
livers Oracles about that Seafon of the Year in which 
Pyrrhas was overcome. Critolans has this 13 / his Third 
Book of his Hifory of the Eprrores. 

Pyraichnes, King of ths Evheans made Wat vpon 
the Beotrams. Hercules, when he was yet a Youth over- 
came this King, had him drawn to picces with Horſes, 
and threw away the Carcaſe unburied. The Place 
where this was done is call'd CPyra:chnrs his Horſes) 
It lics upen the River Heraclius, and there is heard a 
Neighing whenſoever any Horſe diinks of that River. 
This is in The thrrd Book of Rivers. 

Tllus Hoſtilizs, a King of the Romars, wian'd War 
againſt the Albans, whoſe Kings Name was Metius Fu- 
bewttus, and he many times kept oft from fghting. He 
had the ill luck to be once worlted, npon which the 4/- 
bars gave themſelves upro Drinking and making good 
Cheer, til Tius fell in upon them when they were in 
their Cups,andtore their Kring ro picces betwixt twoAor- 
les. Aloxarchns 49 the 4th. Book of bis Fralian HiFory. 

Philip hed a Defian ro tnake himſclt Matter of Olyz- 
thw.and Merhoze, and in rrymg to paſs the River Sa7:- 
4danys,as hot with an Arrow by one After an Olyzit;- 
an, with theſe Words It rs After that ſens Philip 1675 
wortal Shaft. | Phikp,upon this ſr am back agun to his 
pwrnPeapic o& wich rac Jolsof an Eve {2% his Life. Colle 
ſthenes,in tris 34 of his Macedonet. FB. 
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Por(:na made War upon the Romars, and pitchr his 
Camp on the further fide of the Teber, where he inter- 
cepted all Relicf, till they were pincht with Famine. 
Hiratius Cocles took poſſefhion of a Wooden Bridge, 
where he oppos'd himlſelt ro the Enemy that were pre(- 
ſing to come over z but finding himlclt over-power'd 
with Numbers, he commanded his People to cut down 
the Bridge behind him, by which means he hindred 
chem from coming over, but in the mean time recetying 
a Wound in his Eye, he threw himſelf into the River, 
and ſwam over to his own Party. So Theotrmrs in the 
Second Bauk of his Ttaltan Hiſtory. 

Eratoſthenes, in Erig9n7, tells a Story of Icarius, that 
entertain'd Barchus under bis Roof ; and it runs thus: 
Satwra having taken up his Lodging with an Husband- 
man wao had a very beautiful Daughter, took her to 
his bed, and had ſeveral Sans by her, as ZJantus, Hyme 
nus, Fauſt is and Felix. -He ravght his Hoſt Icartus the 
Ute of Wine, and the Way of Drecfſing his Vines, 
wich aCharge that he ſhould I;kewiſe 1nfirudt hisNeigh- 
bors inthe Myſtery. His Acquaintance hereupon find- 
ing that this ſtrange Drink had caſt them into a deeper 
Sleep than ordinary, took a Fancy that they were poy- 
{on'd, ana ſton'd Trarmas in Revenge, whereupon his 
Grand-Children hang'd themſelves for Griet. 

Upan aTime,whenthe Plague was very hot in Rome, 
the Pythian Oracle being conſulted, gave this Anſwer, 
Thar vpon the appeafing the Wrath of Saturn and the 
Geri of thoſe trat were unjuſtly kilFd, the Peſtilence 
would ccale, Lutatinus Catulus,a Man of the firſt Qualt- 
ry,cauſed a Icmple upon this Occaſion to be ercAted 
near the Tarperan Mount, which he dedicated to Sa- 
turn, placing an Altar init, with four Faces; poſſibly 
with a reſpe&t to Satzrz's four Chiidren, or to the Four 
Seaſons of the Year, He allo inſticuted the Month of 
Jamary ;, but Saturatranſlated them all to Heayen a- 

mong 
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mong the Stars, ſome of which'are call'd Protrigeteres, 
as Forerunners of th: Vintage ; only Fans tiles firlt, and 
has bis Place at the Feet of the Virgin. Critolans in his 
Fourth Book of Caleſtial Appearances. 

In the time of the Devaſtation of Greece by the Perſt- 
ans, Pauſamas, a Lacedemoman Commander, took a 
Bribe of 5@o0 Talents of Xerxes,to berrary Sparta. T he 
Treaſon being diſcover'd,his Father Azeſtlaus preſt him 
ſo hard, that he was fain to take SanCtuary in the Tem- 
ple of Minerva, call'd Chalctecos, where he caus'd the 
Doors to be brickrt up, and his Son to be immur'd ull 
he dy'd of Hunger, and his Mother after this would 
not ſuffer the Body to be buried. Chryſermas, in his Sc- 
cond Book of his Hiſtories. 

The Rowans being in War with the Latens, made 
choice of P. Dectus for their General. Now there was 
a certain Patrician, a yourtg Man, and poor (Cafſ.us 
Brutus by Name) who propoy'd for a certain Reward to 
open the Gates to the Enemy ; but being dereCted, he 
fled to the Temple of Mzerva Auxiliaria : But his Fa- 
ther Caſſius, an Enſign-bearer, (hut him up there till he 
died of Famine, and his dead Body was not allow'd Bu- 
rial. Cletonymus, in his altar Hiltory. 

Darius the Perſian,had a Battle with Alexander near 
the River Granicus,where he loſt ſeven eminent Govere 
nours, and upward of five hundred armed Chariots ; 
and yet would have ttied the Fortune of another Bar- 
tle the Day following : But his Son Arzobarzanus, in Fa- 
your of Alexander.undertook to beiray his Father iato 
his Hands. The Father was ſo trauſported with Pathon 
at the Indignity of the thing , that he cut oft his Son's 
Head fort. Aretid:s Cnidtns, in the Third of bis Ma- 
cedontan Hiſtory. 

Brutas, that was created Conlul by the unanimous 
Vore of the Citizens, forc'd away Tarqutitus Superbus 
ito Baniſhment, for his abominable T'yranny. He 
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fied ro the Taſcanr, and by their Ailiſtance made War 


upon the Rowans. The Sons were rreating to berray the 
Father; the Buſineſs were diicover'd, and they loft their 
Heads for it. Ariſtides Milef114, m his Tralian Hiſtory. 

Framimonizs, a Thetkan General,manag'd a War a- 
gainft che Spartans. He went from the Army to Thehes,to 
be pretent there ar a publick Eletion of Magiſtrates,but 
rſt erjain'd his Son "t-ſombrotg,thar he ſhould not fghe 
theEnemvin his Abſence upon any Terms. The Sparters 
being inferny'd that Epammonias was not with th'Army 
reproacht the yon: Man with want of Conrape, and 
{o far provck'd him, that without any regr*d to his 
Fathers Command, he gave the Spartans Battle, and 0- 
Vercame them. His Father was fo incens'd againſt him 
for this Ation,thar though he Crown'd him for the Vi- 
Ctory, hecur off his Head for his Diſobedience, Cre 
phoa. in his Third Book of the Bzoan Hiſtory, 

loa War that the Romans had aga'vult the Sammtcs, 
they gave the Command to Maz{ts furnamed Impere- 
oſs. He had cccafion to go ro R922, to be preſent 
there at the Choice of Conſuls, and gave his Son 1n 
charge, not to enzage the Enemy in the mean time. 
The Samrites underſianding this, irritated the young 
Man with opprobrious Words , as if he declin'd frght- 
10g out of Cowardize, and in the end provok'd him to 
a B2rtie, upon which ation he carried the Day ; but 
his Father caugd his Head to be ſtruck off for break- 
ing his Order. This is in Ariftedes Mel efrns. 

Hercules made Love to Hole, but ſhe gave him the 
Repulſe, and ſo he wert and aflaulted Oechalza. TIole 
threw her {elf head-long down from the Wal], bur rhe 
WhiMirg of the Wind under her Garments broke the 
Fajl,an1 the had no Hurt. This Story is in Nec. Maleotes. 

Val-ziss Torguats was the Romans General in the War 
tcy hed with the Tu/cans, who, upon the {ſight of Cli- 
ji2, the Daughter of the Tuſcan King, fell in Love 
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with her, arid when he found he could do no good on't, 
laid Siegs to the City. Cluſta, upon this, threw her ſell 
head-long trem aTower; but Venus was fo careful of her, 
that by the playing of the Wind in the Foids of her Gar- 
ments, tue was waited ſafe ro the Ground. Torguatus 
hawever oft:1'd her Violence, and for fo doing, he was 
Baniſ}'d by a Public Decree into the Ile of Corſica. 
Theophilus, mn the Third Book of his Tra/tan Hiſtory. 

Whfte the Carthagtntans were treating an Alliance 
with the S1c:lrans againſt the Romans,the Roman General, 
Metellus, was oblerv'd ro omit Sacrificing o:1y to Veſta, 
#ho revenp'd her ſelf upon bim, by fendi. g a croſs 
Wind to the Navy : But Catus Fultus, a Sourth-ſayer, 
being conſulted in the Matter, gave anſwer, that this 
Obſtacle would be remov'd upon the Generals Sacrificing 
his Daughter ; ſo that he was forc'd ro produce his 
Daughter Metella for a Sacrifice. But Veſta had Com- 
paihon for her, and ſo ſent her away to Lamuſuun, (ut - 
ftituting a Heiter in her ſtead, and made a Prieſteſs of 
her to the Dragon that is worſhigg in that Place. So 
Pythocles, in the Third Book of his [talran Hiſtory. 

Something like this happened to Iphizenza in Ailzs, a 
Cicy 'of Berotia. See Merillus, in the firlt Book of bis 
Brotic Hiſtory. 

Brennus, a King of the Gawls,after the waſting of Afaa, 
cam® to Epheſus, and there fell in Love with a Country 
Girl, who promiſed him, that for ſuch a certain Re- 
ward in Bracelets. and other Curiofttics of Value, he 
ſhould have the U'e of her Body, and chat ſhe would 
further undertake to deliver up Epbeſus into his Hands. 
Brenizus order'd his Soldiers to throw all the Gold they 
had into the Lap cf this avaritious Wretc', which 
they did, till ſhe pcriſht under the Weight of ir. Clyto- 
pbon, in the firſt Book of his Gallican Hiltory. 

Tarpeta, a Virgin that was well Bory, and had the 
keeping of the Capixol in the War betwixt the Sabines 
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and the Kuyzans, palt a Promiſe unto Tatzus, that ſhe 
would open him a Paſſage into the Tarpetan Mount, 
provided that he would give her all the Jewels that the 
Sa'inss wore, for a Reward. The Sabznes hearing this, 
took her alive, and buried her under the Weight of 
her Rings and precious Ornaments. Ariſtides Mileſing, 
12 his Ttalrc Story. 

Altcr along War betwixt two Cities, Tegea and Phe: 
X*a, they caine to an Agreement, to refer the Decilion 
of the Controverlie, by Combat, to three T'win-Bro- 
thers en cach ſide, the Sons of Rextemachus for Tegeg, 
and for Pheaea, the Sons of Damoſiratus. Upon the 
cncounter, two of the Sons of Rex:machus were [lain ; 
b:it Crig/aus, tne third, had a Fetch beyond his two 
Brothers; for, under a Pictence of running away, he 
Givided his Faemicz that purſued him, and ſo takirg 
tzem one by one, he kill'd them all. The Tegeans upon 
his Return, vent all ovci-joy'd to gratulate the Victor, 
only his Siſter Dex:oarce was not ſo well pleas'd; for ſhe 
was betroti'd, it ſeems, to Dexorieas, onc of the Bro- 
thers tat was now flain : Which Critolaus took {o 11], 
that he k117d His Siſter, and being afterwards Indited 
for Murder, his Mother acquitted him. Demuratus in 
his Second Book of the Arcadtan Hiſtorv. 

In the heat of the War berwixt the Romans and Al 
ban: icy came tothis Ageerment, that the Cauſe ſhould 
be deterinin'd by a Tryal at Arms, betwixt three and 
three I wins on cach ſide, the Curiati for the Alban, 
and tne Horatii tor the Royzans. Upon the encounter, 
the Curiaitt kill d two of the other ; the third Survivor, 
under the Colour of flving. deſtroy'd his Enemics, one 
by one asthey follow'd him. All his Friends came to 
jay him of Eis Victory, ſave only his Siſter Horatia ; for 
one of the Carat, that her Brother kill'd, was het 
Sweet-heart. Horatius {or this, killd his Siſter. Art- 
Prdes Mileſuus, in his Iralian Commentarics. uh 
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The Temple of Mizyus in Tum happen'd to be 
a-fire. Gr (us ran preſently to ſave the Paladium (an 
Image dropt {rom Heaven) but upon the taking of it 
up, he was {iruck Blind ; it being a thing unlawful for 
airy Man to look upon ; but upon appealing the Deity, 
he was afterwards reſtor'd to his Sight. Dercyllur, in 
his firſt Book oft Foundations. 

Mertellus, an eminent Man, as he was walking out of 
the City, was interrupted by Ravens that laid hold of 
him, and kept a flapping him with their Wings. This 
Omen (urpis'd him, and back ke went into the City 
again, where he found the Temple of Veſta all in a 
Flamc. He went and took away the Palladium, and 
{ell Blind upon't. Buc ſome time after, the Goddeſs 
being pacihed, gave him the ule of bis Eyes again. Art- 
tides Mileſius, in his Italian Hiſtory. 

Upon a time, when the Thraſtavs were engagd in a 
War againſt the Athextans, the Oracle promis'd them 
Victory, if they would but ſave the Life of Codras. 
Coarus, upon this, puts himſelf in a courle Diſguiſe, and 
away he gocs iftothe Enemics Camp, with a Scyth in 
his Hand, where he kijl'd one, and another kill'd him, 
ſo that the Athenians got the better on'r. Socrates, in 
the ſecond Book of his Thrafian Hiſtory. 

P. Deſius, a Rowan, ata time when they were in War 
with the Albans, had a Dream, that his Death would 
bring a great Advantage tothe Royrans: Upon which 
Conlideration, he charged into the midcle of his 
Enemies, whcre he killed many, and was flain him- 
ſelf : His Son Deſius did the like in the Gallic War, for 
the Conſervation of the Rowan State. Ariſtides Meleſtus 
Is my Author, 

T here was one Cyantppus a Syracuſian, that Sacrificed 
to all the Gods but Barchus, who took the Comemprt 
heinouſly, that he made him drunk, in which Fir, 
he got his Daughter Cyaze into a Corner and ay 
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with her ; ſhe 1a the mean time flip his Rivg off his 
Finger, and gave it to her Nurſe to keep, as a Circum- 
flance that ſome time or other might come to be brought 
in evidence. There brake out a Peſtilence, and the Py- 
thian Oracle advis'd the Sacrificing of an Inceftuous Per- 


ſon ro the Gods that are the Averters of {uch Calami- 


ties, asthe only Remedy. Cyaze, that underſtood the 
Meaning of the Oracle better than other People, took 
her Father by the Hair of the Head, firſt ſtabbing him, 
and then her ſelf. Doſithers, inthe thicd Book of his 
$:ic4l:an Hiſtory. 

In the time of celebrating the Bacrchanaliaat Rome, 
'Aruntius, that had never drunk any Wine ſince he was 
born, did not ſhew that Reverence for the Power of the 
God as he ought to have done, ſo that Bacchus intoxica- 
red him,and in that Freak, Aruntins raviſhe his Daygh- 
ter Medulliza. She came to know the Raviſher by his 
Ring, and an Exploit came into her Head, above what 
fromher Ape could have been expected. She made 
her Father druak. and ſer a Garland upon his Head, 
eatrying him to the Altar of Thupder, where with 
Fears ſhe kill'd him for robbing her fa Treacheroufly 
of her Virginity. Aiſt:des, in l:1s Third Book of his 
Italian Hitltory. 

Erechtheus was toid in a War he had with Fumolpus, 
that be ſhould have the better of his Enemy, if he 
would but Sacrifice his Daughter. He advisd upon 
Matter with his WifePrax:theg, and deliver'd up his 
Daughter after the manner cf a common Sacrifice. 
Erehiaes, in his Erechtheus. 

Marius finding himſelf hard put to't in the Cimbrian 
War, hadirttevcal'd to him in a Dream, that he ſhould 
evercome his Bnemi-s, if he would bur Szcrifice his 
Davghter Calpurnia: He did it (preferring the common 
Safery before any private Bond of Nature) and hegot 
the Victory. There arc two Altars in Germany, _ 
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abour that time of the Year, may be heard the Sound 
of I'rumpets. Doretheus, in the fourth Book of his 
alan Hiſtory. 

There was oneCyanippus, a Thegalian, a great Lover 
vf the Chaſe, and was often abroad a-hunting. This 
lame Cyanppus was newly Married, and his ſtaying 
out ſo long, and ſo often in the Woods, gave his Wife a 
kalouſie of an intreague there with ſome other Wo- 
man ; infomuch that ſhe follow'd him one time, and 
got into a Thicket ro watch him. The Ruſtling of the 
Boughbs in the Place where (te lay, brought the Dogs 
thither, in cxpeation of ſome Game, where they tore 
this tender-hearred Woman ta pieces, as it ſhe bad 
been a bruit Beaſt. Cyanippus was ſo lurpriz'd with fo 
diſmal and umthought-of a S$peQacle, that he kill'd 
himfelf. Parthenias the Poet. 

$ybarzs is a City of 1taly, where there was one Amur 
lus, a very handſom young Man, and a Lover of Hune- 
ing. His Wife (whom he had lately married) took up 
aSuſpirion,that under colour of the Chaſe, he carry'd on 
an Affignation with ſome other Woman, Ske trac'd him 
to the Wood, and upon the Noiſe of the Boughs in her 
Paſſage, the Dogs ran preſently to her, and worried her, 
and her Husband ftabb'd himſelf immediately upon 
this miſerable Accident. Chtozymus, in the (ccond 
Book of his Sybartics. 

One Sx:yr14 (ro whom Venus ow'd a Shame, it (cems} 
fell paſſionately in Love with her Father, and made che 
Nurſe her Confident. She goes craftily ta work with 
her Maſter, and tells him of a Maid there in the Neigh- 
bourhood, that lov'd him above all things in the Warld; 
bur ſhe could not in Modeſty appear publicly to him : 
So the Father lay ignoramly with his own Daughter. 
But ſome time after, having a great mind to ce his 
Miftriſs, he call'd for a Light, and when he ſaw whoir 
was, he purſued the Inceſtuous Wretch with his -m__ 
ce 8 WOT 
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Sword ; but by tlie Providence of Venus, ſhe was reſcu'd 
from that Danger, and turn'd into a Myrtle Tree : 
Theodorus, in his Transformations. 

One Valerza Tuſculanaria {tor whom Venus had ng 
Kindneſs) felt down-right in Love with her Father Vale- 
7145. She told the Nurſe the Secrer, who order'd it lo, 
that ſhe brought the Father and the Daughter together, 
telling him, that a Maid there hard by. was fallen de- 
ſperately in Love with him, but that ſhe durſt not lic 
with him for fear ot being known. 'The Father was 
got into his Cups, and as he was in Bed with his Daugh- 
ter, Call'd for a Candle. The Nurſe wak'd Valeri, 
and away ſhe goes wandring up and down the Country 
with her grear Belly. She had at laſt a Fall from a 
Precipice, but ſcap'd without ſo much as any Miſcarti- 
ape; for ſhe was deliver'd at her time, and the Childs 
Name was Sylvanus (in Greek, /Egripanes.) Valerins, in 
the Anxiety of his Mind, threw himſelf from the ſame 
Precipice. Ariſt:;des Mzileſius, in the I hird Book of his 
Halian Hiſtory. | 

Diomeaes, after the Deſtruftion of Troy, was caſt by 
ſtreſs of Weather upon the Toaſt of Lzhya, where Lyc# 
the Son of Mars was King, whoſe Cuſtcm it was to Sa- 
crifice all Strangers to his Father ; but his Daughter 
Callnrhe falling in Love with Diomede betray'd hcr 
Father, and ſet Dromedeat liberty ; who preſently went 
his way without any regard to his benefaCtreſs, and 
Callirrhzz hang'd her (clf upon it. Juba, Book the 
Third, of his Libyan hiſtory. 

Calpurntus Craſſius a farnous Man, bearing Arms with 
Begulus, was ſent to the Maſſiizans, to attack the Caſtle 
of Garetius being a very ſtrong piece, He was taken 
in the Enterprize, and deſign'd az a Sactifice to Saturn; 


but Byſatia, the Kings Daughter, out of a paſſionate 
kiadnels ro Calpurnus, berray'd her Father. Calpurnns 


left her, and after his departure Byſatia cut her own 
Throat, 
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Throat. Hegeftanax'sT hird Bogd of the? African Hiſtory. 

When Priamus found that Troy was given for loſt, he 
ſent hts young Son Polydore into Thracta with a vaſt Sum 
of Gold, and put all intothe hands of Polymeſor his 
Kinſman. Soxſoon as Troy was taken, Polymeſtor killd 
the Child, and took the Gold to himſelf. FHecaba, be- 
ing driven upon that quarter, over-reach'd Polymeſter 
by crair, under pretence of giving him a greac Trea- 
ſure, at which time ſhe with the Afhflance of her Fel- 
low-Priſoners, tore our his Eyes with her Nails. Eurt- 
tides the Trageatan. 

When Hanmbal was ravaging the Country of Cam- 
pama, L.Thymbris depolited his Son Ruſhius with a vaſt 
Sum of Money in the hands of YValertus Geſitus his Kinl- 
man, who upon Intelligence that the Enemy carry'd all 
bctore him, out of pme avarice, and without any re- 
2ard to Humanity or Juſtice, kill'd the Child, Ir fo 
{c]] out that Thymbris as he was walking about the 
Fields found the Dead Body of his Son ; Whereupon 
he call'd his Kinſman under pretence of a Treaſure that 
he would ſhew him : He took his opportunity, pur out 
his Eyes, and hung him up upon a Gibbet. Arzſtzaes's 
Third Book of his Nralic Hiſtory. 

Facus had two Sons by P/ammathe, Phocus and Tela- 
929m, the former better bclov'd than the other. Telaon 
one day took out his Brother a Hunting, and a Boar 
preſenting himſelf, he threw his Lance in pretence ar 
the Boar, but in tru:h at his Brother, whem he hated, 
and {o kilPd him ; for which his Father baniſh'd him, 
Dorotheus's Firſt Book of Tramformators. 

Cajus Maximus bad two Sogs,Reſus the one by Amerta, 
whole Sir-name was C092, and the other Simltus, The 
Brothers were a Hunting together, and Reſus having 
kilPd che other, pur it off when he came at nome, thar 
it was by chance, and far tiom any dclivn ot doing it : 
Bui his Father, when he came tn tins to know the 
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eruth of it, baniſht the Son. Ar:iftacies in the Third 
Book of his 7taltan Hiſtory. 

Mars is ſaid to have begotten Meleager upon Althey. 
Eripedes in this Meleager. 

Septemues Marcellus rook to Wite one Sylw14, and a 
great Lover of Hunting he was. Mars put himſelf jn 
the Habit of a Shepherd, whor'd his new Wife and 
got her with Child : Which being done, he told her 
who he Was, and pave her a Brand, telling her that 
the Fate of the Child ſhe went withal, was wrapt up 
in the Fate of thatBrand. Sepremeres flew Twſcinus, but 
Manmercus, in his Sacrificing to the Gods {or a fruit- 
ful Seaſon, omitted only Ceres, who in revenge (ent a 
Wild Boar into his Grounds> Whercupon a knot of 
Huntſmen got together and killed him, and deliver'd 
the Head and the Skin to his Sweet-heart; But S:zvbro- 
tes and Muthias the Maid's Ulncles, rook them away 
from her. AManmercus in a rage kill'd them upon it, 
and the Mother burnt the Brand. Meylus in the 
Third Book of his 7talian Hiſtory. 

When Telamoythe Son of Facaus and Enders came to 
Eubea,he debauch'd Peribeathe Daughter of Alcathons, 
and fled away by Night. The Father underſtanding 
this, and ſuſpeCing the Villany ro be done by lome ot 
the Citizens, he deliver'd his Daughter ro one of the 
Guards to be thrown into the Sea : But the Soldier 1n 
compaltian ro the Woman, rather ſold her, and the 
was carricd away by Sea to the Iſland of Salamina,where 
Telamon bought her, and had by her, Ajax. Aretadrs 
Crtatus in his ſecond Book of Tſlanas. | 

L. Trojcius had by Patris a Daughter calPd Florentia, 
who being corrupted by C alpurnins a Roman, was delt- 
verd by her Father to a Soldier, with a charge to 
throw her into the Sca, and drown her, The Man had 

compaſlion of her, and rather fold her : Calpurnw 
bought her, and had Contruſcus by her. FE 
ol 
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alas a great King of Ttywii had by Amphithea fix 
Daughters and as many Sons. Macarims, the youngelt 
of them, had rhe carnal knowledge of one of his Siſters, 
who was dcliver'd of a Boy. Her Father lent her a 
Sword to kill the Child with, bur that was ſo impious, 
that ſhe chufe rather to kill her (elf, and Macaris laid 
violent hands upon hirnfelf too. Softratus's lecond Book 
of his Tuſcan Hiſtory. 

Papirtns Volucer Married Julia Pulchra, by whom 
ſhe had fix Sons and ſix Daughters. P apirius Roma- 
1, the eldeſt of the ſix, got Camulta his Siſter with 
Child. When the Farther came rothe krowledpe of it, 
he ſent his Daughter a Sword, with which ſhe killd 
her (elf, and Rowaxzus did the ſame. Chryſippus's firſt 
Book of his {tata Hiſtory. 

Artflonymus an Epheſian and the Son of Demoftratus, 
was a Woman-hatcr, but had to dowith an Aſs, which 
b:ought him forth in the ordinary cuurſe of time, a 
moſt deantiful Davghrer, which he cal.''d Opoſcelzs, 
Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of Praradoxes. 

Fulvins Stellus had an averſion ro Women too, but 
enterrain'd himſelt ro his ſatisfaftion with a Mare, by 
which he had a very bandſom Daughter, that he call'd 
Hippena, and this isthe Goddeſs that has the care of 
the breed of Horfes ; According to Ageſilaus in the 
third Book of his Nalian Hiſtory. 

The Sardjars being engag'd in War with the Smryr- 
neans, Belieg'd Smyrna, and {ent them word by the 
Ambaſſadors, that they would never raiſe the Siege, till 
the Syyyn2a7s ſhould deliver up their Wives to their 
Embraces. The Men of Spyrnma would have been hard 
put to it upon this pinching necefiny, it ic had not 
been for the advice of a pretty Wench rhar was a Maid- 
(crvant to Phylarchus. iHer Council to her Maſter, was 
this ; that initead of lending free Women, they ſhonld 
rather dreſs up the Servants and lend thtm, The 

Smyr- 
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Smyrneans follow'd her advice, and when the Sardians 
had wearied themſelves with their Miſtreſles, the Swyr- 
nears calily overcome them : From whence there is a 
Feſtival day obſery'd under the name of Eleutheria, 
which is celebrated among the Swyrneans with great 
Solemnity, the Servants being dreſt up with all the 
Ornaments of the Free Women. Doſitheus in the 
Third Book of his Lya:an Hiſtory. 

Atepomarus, a King of the Gauls, being in War with 
the Romans, made a Public Declaration that he would 
never agree to a Peace, till the Romans ſhould proſtitute 
their Wives to them. The Romans advisd with the 
Maid-ſervants, and ſent them in the place of the Free- 
Women ; the Barbariazs play'd the Work (o hard, that 
they were eve" tir'd and fell aſleep. Retana(who was the 
Authorels of the Council) climb'd a Fig-tree, and ſo got 
on the \Wall, and finding how it was, gave notice of it to 
the Conſuls. The Romans upon this made a Sally and 
routed the Enemy ; in Memory whereof was inſtituted 
the Servants Holtaay, and this was the riſc of it. Art- 
ftrdes Mileſius Book tft. Hiſt. Ital. 

Inthe V :r betwixt the Athenians and Eumolpus, Pre- 
viſions fal::;g ſhort, the Commiſſary Pyrandea, upon a 
poinr of Prudence and good Husbandry, made ſome 
ſmall abatement ir; the Soldiers Proportions : The Ci- 
tizens {uſpeted Treachery in the caſc, and Sron'd him 
to Death. Callifibenes's Third Book Hiſt. Thrace. 

The Romans being in War with the Garls, and Pro- 
viſions for the Belly beivg very ({carce, Cinza contracted 
the Soldiers allowance to a leis proportion than they 
had :ormerly : The Citizens interpreted this abarement 
tobe an ambitious Deſign he had upon tie Government, 
and ſo Ston'd him for it. Arifttdes, Book 24. Hiſt. Ital. 

I1 the time of the Pelopoaneſian War, Prſiftratus ai 
Orchomentan, had a ipite at the Nobility, ard ro make 
himſelf popular, fayour'd the Common People Fa. he 
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Senate conſpir'd againſt him and rreacherovuſly Kill'd 
him, cutting him into (mall Gobbers that they carried 
away with them in their Boſoms,and paring off the Sur- 
face of, the Ground that-no ſigns of the Murder might 
appear. The Common People however upon a. jcalou- 
fie of the Matter,went tumultuouſly tothe Senate-houie, 
but the Kings younger Son Tel:/mmachus that was dipt in 
the Conſpiracy, diverted them with a ſham-Rtory, tell 
ing thetnn;* chat he himſelf wo Fra, ths \Father-in 2 
form more than. human, walking as lively as was.poſlt- 
ble up'the Pi/eax Mounain; And ſo:hetmpos'd upon 
the People : Theephilis's 24 Book Hilt, clpon. 
The Senare of Rome being bard pur to it, for the. main+, 
taining of 4 War. with ſo;many of their Neighbours, 
thought it good Husbandry to ſhorten the People's al- 
lowance of Corn,which,Romulus took very: il], and did 
not only teſtore jt to the People, but ſeveral great Men 
were puniſhe for ic. Upoy this he was murder'd. in the 
Senate by a Conſpiracy of the.Nobles, who. cur. him all 
to pieces,and catricd them ſeverally away in the lap- 
pers of their Garments. The Romans came tothe Court 
in a hurry, and brought Fire with them'to (et all in a 
flame ; but Flu Proculus,quc that was in the Plot,told 
them, that he ſaw Romulus upon; a Mountain of a ſize 
larger chan 'afiy Man, and that he was tranſlated into 
the Number of, the Gods..The Romans believ'd him and 

quicrly withdrew. Ariſtob:in the 3d Book Hiſt, 7:al. 
Pelops the Son of Tantalus and Euryanaſſe, had two 
Children, Atreus and Thyeſtes,by his Wite F:ppodoms ; 
and by his Miſtreſs Danuzs he had Chriſippus,whom he 
loy'd berrer than his lawful Children : Bur Lats a The- 
ban,in the heat of his luſt forcibly abus'd his body, and 
being raken hy Atreus and T] Ks pl aero his Pardon 
yet from. Pelofs,in regard that Love had provok'd him 
toi. Hippodamia's Advice to Atyeus and Thyeſtes was, 
hat they ſhould kill Chry/ippus,as one that would inter- 
| Y poſe 
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poſe between them 'and the Crown. Upon the refuſal 
ro do ſo baſe '#rhing, ſhe her {elf pur her-own hands 
to the work, and in the'tead of the Night took Lain: 
his Sword' whefi he was aſleep, wounded Chryſippus with 
x, and leftheWeapon th bisBody. This circumſtance 
of Lat his Word brought him into a Suſpicion of the 
Murder, till he was clear'd, by Chry/ippus himlelf, who 
being as yet*bnr hatf Head, . gave his ceſtimony to the 
Truth. © Pe[sp" baried; bis" Son, and then baniſht his 


Wile. Dſihew in his Polopide. 


 Ebits Tobi bad two Sofis by his Wife Nucersa, and 
che third'cal'd Firma: by an Entranchivd.Womar who, 
was very hiridfom, and* better beloy'd by the Father 
than thoſe that were legititmate.: Nuceriathat hated this 
By-blow,advis'Jher Sons todiſpatch Firmw:; but upon 
the refuſalſhe dit it herſelf,andiin the depth etthe Night 
got the Sword of him that guarded the Body of Firms, 
gave him'/a mortal Wound, and Ie the Weapon ſtick- 
ing in his Body. The Boy cleard his Keeper FA, par- 
ticalar Actount of the'Marjer of, Fat ;, be ather-bu- 
ried his Sor, arid ſent =y, hi Wife inco-Baniſhmenr, 
Doſrheis Book 3d BIR Bat, 
Theſezs the'Son of Neprioie and Hippolitys by the A- 


mazon #ppolyta, and' a NO Tel Phedya the 
[1 


a 


Davghter of Minor, Wigs ep in Love with Zphe 
lytus, and male uſe of the Nurtle's Mediation to help 
torward the Ficeſt: Bor FEppolyrug upon this left Athens 
and went away to' Trezen, where he diverted, bimlelf 
with Hunting: Now this Taſcivious' Woman finding 
her defign diſappointed, forg'd ſeycral ſcandalous Let- 
ers £o the prejudice of the chaſte young Man , and 
ended her days with a Halter. Theſeus gaye Credit to 
the Slander, and Neptune baying promis'd him a 
grart of any three things he would ask, he made ic 
his requeſt rhat he would deſtroy Hrppolytus. So Nep- 
tune (cnt a Bull ro the Coaſt where Fippolytas was dri- 
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ving his Charior,which put his Horſes into ſuch a fright 
that they ran away with them, and oyecr-turning the 
Chariot kilPd che Maſter. 

Comminius Super a Laurentine, had a Son which he 
call'd Commintius by the Nymph Egerza, after whicin nc 
married one Gzdica who fell paſficnately in Love with 
her Son-in- Law, and receiving a repulſe,ſhe fram'd {lan- 
derous Lerters againſt him which ſhe left behind her, 
and ſo hang'd her (cl. Communtus reflecting upon the 
Crime, and believing the Calumny, applied himſelf ro 
Neptune, who with a terrible Bull frighted the Horſes 
{o,while the Youth was in the Chariot, that they over- 
turn'd all and kill'd him with the fall. Doſutheus Book 
34. Hiſt. 1tal. 

In the rime of a Great Plague in Lacedemon they 
were told by the Oracle, that the Peſtilence would ceaſe 
upon the Sacrificing of a Noble Virgin according to 
Cuſtom : Ir fell one time by lot to Helena, who was 
brought our and dreſt up ready for the Sacrifice: An' 
Eagle at that time Flying by took away the Sword,and 
catrying it 13to an herd of Cattle, laid ir down upon 
an Heiter; Whereupon they ſpar'd the Virgin. Ar:ſta- 
demus in his Third ColleCtion of Fables: 

There was a dreadful Plague in Phaleri:, which the 
Oracle ſaid would be remov'd upon the Sacrificing of 
a Virgin to Zano every Year. While this Superſticion 
was in courle, ir fell to Valeria Luperca's lot to be the 
Sacrifice. An Eagle fl-w awav with the drawn Sword, 
and laid it upon an Heifer feeding near the Tempic. 
And there being a ſtick laid upon the fewel prepar'd 
tor the fire with a litcle Mallet fix'd cot, the Virgin 
afhiſted at the Sacrificing of the Heifer. and raking up 
the Mallet went about from Houte to Honſe,and with 
a gentle knock call'd to thoſe that were tick, bidding 
them be of good health. And this was the riſe of the Cere- 
mony which continues to this d2v. Ariſiides's 16th. Book, 
Hiſt, Ital; an. Ci z Ph:l2- 
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Philorome the Daughter of Nyctemus and Arcaata,went 
in many times tothe Chace with Diana. Mars lay with 
her 11 te ſhape of a Shepherd,and fercht up her Belly : 
She was deliver'd in time of two T wins, which for fear 
ot her Father ſhe threw into the River Arm@nanthas, but 
by a ſtrange Fatality of Providence they were driven 
{ſafe into a hollow Oak, which happening to be the Ken- 
nel of a Wolf, this Wolt threw her Whelps into the 
River and Suckled the Children. Tylzphus a Shepherd 
tha: had feen this with his own Eyes, took theſe Chil- 
G:c3 and brought them up as his own, calling one of 
them Lycaſtus, and the other Parraſtus which reign'd 
ſuccethively in Arcadia. This is reported by Zopyrus 
Byzantrus in the Third Book of his Hiſtories. 

Amultus dealing very Tyrannically with his Brother 
Namitor kilPd his Son Anytas, as they were a-Hunting, 
and made his Daughter Sylvia Zulta a Prieſteſs of Funo : 
Mars got her with Child, and when ſhe had laid her 
B-Ily of two Twins, ſhe conteſt the Truth to the Ty- 
rar, which put him in {uch an apprehenſion that he ex- 
p3s'd them both on the {ide of the River Ther, where 
they were carried by the ſtream to a place whete a ſhe 
Wolf kad her Whelps. The Wolf caſt away her ou«n, 
and gave Suck to ih2{e Children. Fauſtus obſerving this 
rok the Children ro himſelf, and call'd them by the 
Names of Rezu ard Romulss waich came afterwards 
to be che Founders of Rome. Ariſtides's Hiſt. Italia. 


man, 
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man, and afterwards ſhs treacherouſly Murther'd her 
Husband ; bur for her Son Fabricranas who wis yet in 
his Infancy,ſhe ſhifted him away to be privarely brows':r 
up, and ſo provided for his ſecurity. When he was 
grown up, he deſtroy'd both his Mother and the A- 
dulterer, and was formally acquitted for it by a De- 
cree of the Senate. Doſuhen's Third Bock Hift:ry 
[talian. 


found one the Villany, and kii'd him with his Club. 
Apatho the Samian. 

Hercules as he was Criving Gerion's Oxen th:6:1gh 
Ttaly, took up Þ15 Logins viith King Fanus there we 
Son of Mercury, vyhole Cuſtom it vvas to Sactitice 
Cranpets to his Faticr ; He {erupon Herenles, 2nd had 
his Brains b:ate'2 out for his pains. Dercyllu*; Fhird 
Zook Hiſtory Ttalian. 

Phalazrs of Agrigentum, a croel Tyrant, vvas vuo: 
to pur Strangers and Travellers to the molt cxgntttt 
torments. Perillusa Braſs-foundcr made a Bu'l of Bras, 
and preſented it ro the King for a Nevv Invention of 
burning Pcople alive in ir. Pp.larzes for this once, vyas 
juſt, in making the firſt Proof cf it upon Perelus hime 
ſelf; and the Inventicn vvas fo artificial,chat tpon piit- 
ting it in execution,the Engin it {elf ſeerm'd to bellovy, 
S:cond Book of Pneſtions or Cauſes. 

In eZz:ftaa City of Scely, there vvas a crrtin The 
rantcail'd #;2t/ns Cenſorians vvho vvas (1 hrm rfl 
he propos'd revvards to the Inventors of Nevy ; 
tures, There vvas on? Aruntins Patercalus thor 1. 
fram'd a Brazzn-Horie, and made a Preterr ctr i 
the Tyrant to practice ws upon whom hc pleas. 

Ma 'r 
) 


(a 
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Ic was the firſt piece of Juſtice rhat ever the Tyrant did, 
to make Tryal of the Torment upon the Author of it, 
that he might firſt feel himſelf the Torments he had 
provided for others. He was afterwards thrown down 
trom the Tarpetan Vountain. It may be thought thar 
vom*trc:iu] Rulers are from this Tyrant call'd Amulir. 
Ariſtides's Fourth Book Hiſtory Ttaltan. 

Ewenus the Son of Mars and Sterope had a Daughicr 
Marjrſa by his Wite Alceppa the Daughter of Oenc- 
mazus; and this Girl he had a mind to keep a Virgin: 
Bit [42s the Son of Ap! areus ran away with her ; FE- 
Venus; purſued bim, and fiading he could not overtake 
nim he threw him(clf into the River Lycorna,and be- 
came immortal. Doſutheu?s Firſt Book Hiſtory Italian. 

Anius a King of the Tuſcans had a delicate handiom 
Daughter whoſe Name was Salta, and he took great 
care to keep her a Virgin ; but Cathetus a Man of Qua- 
lity, ſeeing her ſporting her felt tell paſſionately in 
Lore with her, and carried her away to Roxze., The 
Father made after her, and when he ſaw there was no 
catching of her, he threw himſelf inro a River that 
tr:m him took the name of Arr. Cathetus begot Lati- 
24s 22d Salzus upon the body of Sal:a the root of a 
Noble Race. Ariſttdes Mileſius, and Alexander Polyhi- 
flor Third Book Hiſtory 1taltar. 

Hegeſiſtratus an Epheſign committed a Murther and 
fizxa to Delphas; conſulting the Oracle what place to 
{ertle in ; the Anſwer was, that when he ſhould come 
ro a place where he ſhould (ee the Country people 


Dancing, with Garlands of Olive leaves, he ſhould 


ſertie rhiiero, He travell'd into a certain. Country of 


Aſia, where he found as the Oracle told him,and there 
built a City which he call'd Eleans. Pythocles the Sa- 
914% '\n the Third Book of his Georgtcs. 
T-legonus the Son of Ulyſſes by Circe was ſent ro find 
out his Father, with order that where he ſhould ſee the 
| Country 


: 
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Country -People Dancing with Garlands he ſhould 
there crett a City.. He came mto-a certain place of 
Taly, whete he found the Country-men Dance with 
wreaths of Oaken Boughs about their Heads ; ſo that 
there he built a Cirv, andcalFd it Preniſtuns ;, for an 
Oak in Greek is a&:1@-. ( The Romans corruptly call 
this City Preneſte.) Ariſtotle in the Third Book cf kis 
Nahan Hiſtory. 


W* have it upon the Authority of a Credible Tradition, 
That thi Chapter of Parallels was none of Plutarch's, 
and that in the Marzm of as Ancient Greek M. S. there « the 
Mark ſet upon it of a ſpurious Piece 5, which # the rather to be 
believ'd, far that there % not ſo much as one Line or Thonzhit it 
zt, that comes up tothe $ part of that Illuſtrious Author. But Ig w- 
ever ſince it bas paſs d thus dong in the World plauſibly enough 
under the Anthority and Protection of ſo great a Name, the whole 
Bork mould look, as if it were imperfett without at. . So that the 
preventing of that Inconeentence, # the only.xeaſou-that bas mud 
me to this Tranſlation. 


LI 4. Plu- 


471 Vol V. 


$ 


 Plutarch's Morals. 
Vol. V. 


Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, and 
of ſuch things as are to be found therein; 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. White, MA. 


YH Piece was never Printed with Plutarch's Works before ; 
and ſome there are who queſtion whether it were Plutarch 
that wrote thy Treatiſe or no. But Philip Jacob Mauſflacus 
proves as well by the Style, as from other pood Authorities that it 
was a legitimate Off-ſpring of the ſame Author. For which rea- 
fon, fince it was never Printed in the Engliſh before, it twas 
zhought but a piece of Juſtice to add it to the reſt of hy Warks. 


Hydaſpes. Now the Indian Rowey, as moſt 
ſuppoſe 


NHryſippe, by the impulſe ef Yezus, whom ſhe 
had offended, fell in Love with her Father Hy- 


aaZpes, and not being able ro curb her preter- 
natural delires, by the help of her Nurſe, in the dead 
of the Night, gor to his Bed, and receiv'd his Carel(- 
ſes: After which, the King proving unfortunate in his 
Afﬀairs, he buried the Old Bawd, that had betray'd 
him, alive, and Crucity'd his Daughter. Nevertheleſs 


{uch was the the exceſs of his Griet for the loſs of C bry- 


þpethat he threw himſelf meo a River of Taata,which 
was afterwards call'd by his name HydaFes. : 
is 
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This is a River of [x44 which falls with an extraordi- 
nary ſwift Stream into the Saroritre Bay. Moreover 
in this River, there grows a Stone, which is call'd Lyck- 
#7s, which reſembles the colour of Oyl, and is very 
hot rothe touch. And when they are ſcarching after ir, 
which they do when the Moon encreaſes, the Pipers play 
all che while : Nor is it to be worn by any bur the rich- 
er Sort. Alſo near that part of the River which is 
call'd Pyle,there grows an Herb which is very like a Ma» 
ry Gold, with the Juyce of which the People anoint their 
Skins to prevent Sun-burnirg, and to fecure them againſt 
the ſcorching of the excclive Hear. 

The Narives when ever they take their Virgins tardy, 
Nail thcm toa Wooden Croſs, and fling them into this 
River, ſinging at the ſame time in their own Language 
a Hymn to Venus. Every Year allo, they Bury a Con- 
demn'd Old Woman, near the top of the Hill, call'd 
Trerogoxos ; at what time an infinite Mulrtitude of 
creeping Creatuzes come down from the topofthe Hill, 
and devour the inſets that hover about the Buried 
Carkaſs: As Chryſermas relates in his Hiſtory of Ina. 
Tho Archelaus gives a more cxa& accompt of theſe 
things 1a his 7 reatiſe of Ryiwers. 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Elephzs, fo cal- 
led upon this Occaſion. When Alexanaer the Maceas- 
wan advanc'd with bis Army into [nata, and that the 
Natives were relolv'd to withſtand him with all their 
Force, the Elephant upon which Porus, King of that 
Region, was wontto ride, being of a {:dden, ftug with 
a Gad-Bee, ran up tothe top of the Mountain ot the 
Jun, and there utter'd theſe words diſtinCtly in human 
Speech, - O King, my Lord, deicending from the Race 
of Gegaſtus, forbear to attempt any thing agarnſt Alexan- 
der, for- he zs deſcending from Jupiter ; ana having, fo 
aid, he preſently Dy'd. Which when Porus uncer- 
lto04, a'raid” of Alexander, he ici] at his Feet, and [u'd 

jor 
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for Peace. Which when he bad obrain'd he call'd the | 
Mountain Elephas ; as Dercyllss teſtifies in his third | 


Book of Mountains. 
Ifmenus. Now Iſ[meno. | 


Iſmenus is a River of Beotia, that waſhes the Walls © 
of Thebes, it was formerly call'd the Foot of Cadmu, | 
- pon this occafion. When Cadmus had {Iain the Dra- © 
gon which kept the Fountain of Mars, he was afraid to © 


caſte of the Water, believing ir was Poyſon'd ; which 
forc'd him to wander about in ſearch of another Foun- 
rain, to allay his Thirſt. Art Jength, by the help of 7/4; 
nerva, he came tothe Corzcean Den, where his right Leg 
ſtuck deep in the Mire ; and from that hole it was that 
after he had pull'd his Leg out again, ſprung a fair Ri- 
ver, which the Hero after the (olemnity of his Sacrifices 
perform'd, calPd by the name of Cidmus's Foot. 

Sometime after, //menus the Son of Amphion and 
Nobe being wounded by Apollo, and in great pain, threw 
himſelt into the ſaid River, which was then from his 
name call'd 1/menus, as Softratus relates in his ſecond 
Book - of Rrwers. 

Near to this River lies the Mountain C:therop, for- 
merly call'd Aſter:oz for this realon. Bxotus the Son of 
Neptune, being delirovs of two Noble Ladies, ro Marry 
her that ſhould be moſt beneficial co him, while he tat- 
ry'd for both in the Night-rime up-n the rop of a cer- 
tain nameleſs Mountain, of a {nddain a Star fell from 
Heaven upon the Shoulders of Eurythemiſtes, and imme- 
diately vaniſh'd. Upon which Bzotus underſtanding 
the meaning of the Prodigy, Marry'd the Virgin, and 
calld the Mountain Aſterion from the Accidene that be- 
te] him. Afﬀeerwards it was call'd * Ct- 
theron upon this occaſion. Tifiphop oc 
of the Erinnyes or Furtes of Hell falling in Love with a 
moſt beautiful Youth whoſe nam* was C:theron,and not 


being eble co curb the Impaticnce of her Delares, _ 
re 


* Now Citheron. 
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red her Aﬀe&tion to him in a Letter, to which he would 
not return any Anſwer. Whereupon the Fury mifing 
her Deſign, pull'd one of che Se: pents trom her Locks 
and flung it upon the Young Lad, as he was keeping 
his Sheep on the Top of the Mountain Aſter:oz : where 
the Serpent twining about his Neck, caoak'd him to 
Death. And thereupon by the Will of che Gods, the 
Mountain was calPd Crth.eron, as Leo of Byzanti:an 
writcs in his Hiſtory of Bzotta. 

But Hermeſuanax of Cyprus, tells the Story quite 
otherwile, For he (avs, that Helicon and Citheron were 
two Brothers, quite diffrent in their Diipotitiors. For 
Helicon was affable and mild, and obecicnt to bis Pa» 
rents and Elders : But (ztherop being coverous, and gree- 
dily gaping after the Eſtate, firlt kili'd his Father, and 
then Treacherofly threw his Brother down from a ſteep 
Precipice, but in ſtriving rogerher, fell himſelf a long 
with him. Whence, by the Providcnce of the Gods, 
the Names of both the Mountatns were chang'd. Ce- 
theron, by reaſon of his Impiety occalion'd the Fable 
of the Furtes. Helicon, for the Young Man's Loyeto his 
Parents, became the Habitation of the Muſes. 

Hebrus. Now Mariza. 

Hebrus is a River of Thrace deriving it's name from 
the manv Guiphs ard white Pools in the Water. 

Caſſanaer. King of that Region, baving Marry'd Cra- 
tonice, had by her a Son whom he named Helrus: But 
thea being divorced from his fi:ft V Vite, he Marry'd 
Damaſipte, the Daug'irer of Atrax. arid brought her 
h:me over his Sons Head ; with whom the Mother 
In Law falling in Love, invited him by Letters to her 
Embraces, Burt he avoiding his Mothir as.a Fury, 
eave himſelf over to the ſport of Hunting. On the 
other fide, the Impious Woman miting her pur- 
poſe, bely'd the chaft Yon, ani accusd him of At- 
tempting to raviſh her. LIpon this Cafanzer, raging 

With 
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with jealouſie, flew to the Wood in a wild Fury, and 
with his Sword drawn purſu'd his Son, as one that rrea- 
cherouſly ſought ro defile his Fathers Bed. Upon 
which, the Son finding he could no way eſcape his Fa- 
thers wrath, threw himſelf into the River Rombas, 
which was afterwards call'd Hehrus, from the Name of 
the Young Man ; as Trmothens teſtifies tn his cleventh 
Book of Rivers. 
| Near to this River lies the Mountain Pazgers fo cal- 
led upon this occaſion. Pangeus the Son of Mars and 
Critobule,by a miſtake lay with hisown Daugizter: which 
perplex'd him to that degrce, that he fled to the Carma- 
man Mountain ; where overwhelm'd with a ſorrow 
which he could not Maſter, he drew his Sword,and flew 
þ himſclft. Whence by the Providence of the 
and Calloge ? Gods the Place was call'd * Pangens. 
In the River before mention'd grows an 
Herb,not much unlike to Baſil; the rops of which the 
Thractans cropping off, burn upon a gentle fire; and afer 
hard drinking hold their heads over the ſ{moak, and 
ſnuft it up into their Noſtrils, and let it go down their 
Threars, till at laſt they fall into a profound {lkep. 
Allo upon the Mountain Pargeus grows an Hers, 
which is call'd the Fayp, upon this occaſion. The 
Women that tore Orphews in pieces, caſt his Limbs into 
the River Hebrus; and his Head being chang'd, the 
whole Body was turned into the ſhape of a Dragon. 
But as for his Harp, ſuch was the will of Apollo, it re- 
main'd in the ſame Form : And from the ſtreaminy 
Blood, grew up the Herb which was caiPd the Harp ; 
which during the ſolemaity of the Sacrifices to Bacchus, 
{ends forth a Sound likerhat of an Harp, when play'd 
n207. At what time the Natives coyer'd with the Skins 
of yourg Hinds, and waving their Thyrſas's in their 
Hands, ſing a Hymn, of which theſe are part of the 


YWoras. 
And 


/ 
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And then ſhalt thou be wnſe 
When folly does thy Bratn ſurprize; 


' As Clitonymus reports, in his Third Book of Tragical 


Relatzons. 
Ganges. 
Ganges isa River in Inata locall'd for this reaſon. A 
certain Calawian Nymph, had by Indus a Son call'd 


© Ganges, conſpicuous tor his Beauty. Who growing up 


to Manhood, and deſperately overcome with: Wine, 


| in the heat of his Intoxication lay with bis Mother Dizo- 


| 


| 


pithuſa. The next day being inform?*d by the Nurſe of 
what he had done ; ſuch was the excels of his Sorrow, 
that he threw bimſelf into a River call'd Chlzarus, at- 
terwardscalPd Gazges from his own Name. 

In thisRiyer grows an Herb reſembling Bugloſs; which 


| the Natives bruiſe, and keep the Juyce very charily. 


Wich this Juyce in the dead of the Night they goand 
beſprinkle the Tigers Dens; The Vertue of which is 
ſuch that the Tigers not being able to ſtir forth by rea- 
ſon of the Rrong Scent of the Juyce, are ſtary*d to Death, 
as Caliſthenes reports in his T hird Book of Hunting. 
Upon the Baiiky of this River lies the Mountain cal- 
led the Anatole, for this reaſon. The Sun, beholding 
the Nymph Araxibia innocently ſpending her time in 
the Fields, fell paſtionately in Love with her, and not 
able to curb his looſe Amours, purſu'd her with a pur- 
poſe roraviſh ber. She therefore finding no other way 
to eſcape him, fled tro the Temple of Orthian Diana, 
which was ſcared upon ths Mountain call'd Coryphe, 
and there immediately vaniſh'd away. Upon which the 
Deity that follow'd her cloſe at the Heels, not know- 
Ing what was become of his beloved, oyerwhelm'd with 
Grief, roſe in that very place. And from this Accident 
It was that the Natives call'd the top of that Mountain 
Anatole, or the riſing of the Sun. As Cemeron reports 

in his Tenth Book, Of the Afﬀatrs of India. 
| | Phaſis 
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Phaſis. Now Faſſo, and Phazzeth. 


Phaſis is a River of Scythia, running by a City of | 
the ſame Name. Ic was formerly call'd Arfarus, de. * 


riving 1s Name from the Scicuation of the cold Regi- 
ons through which it runs. Burt the name of it was al- 
tered upon this occaſion. 


Phaſis the: Son'of Sol, and Ocyrrhoe Daughter of Oce. | 


anus, flew his Mother whom he took in the very att 
of Adalrtery. For which being. tormented by the Fu- 
ries appearing;to him, he threw nmſelf into the River 
Araurus, which was afterwards call'd by his own name 
Phy(t. 

6 chis River grows a Reed, which is call'd Lewo- 
pbyllus, or the Reed with the Fhite Leaf. This Reed is 
tound at the' dawning of the Morning-Light, at whar 
time the Sacrifices are offer'd ro Hecate, and this too, 
by the Divine Inſpiration of Paz, at the beginning of 
the Spring: When they who are troubled wich jealous 
Heads, gather this Reed, and ftrew ir 1n cheir Wives 
Chambers to keep them chaſte : And the Nature of 
this Reed is fuch, thar it any wild extravagant Perfon 
happens to come rafhly in Drink into, the Room where 
it lies, he prefently becomes depriv'd of his: rational 
thoughts, and immediately contcfſes whatever he has 
wickedly done or intended ro do. Ar what time they 
that are preſent ro hear him, lay hold of him; ſow him 
up in a Sack, and throw him into a hole call'dthe Lyt- 
tle Month of the Wicked, whictr is round like the Mouth 
of a Well ; which after thirty days empriesthe Body 
into the Lake Mz:tzs that is full of Worms; where 
of a ſudden the Body is feiz'd and torn to pieces by (c- 
veral Vultures unſeen before, nor is it known from 
whence they come ; as Ktefrpprs relates in his ſecond 
Book of Scythian Relations. 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Caucaſus, 


which was before call'd Boreas's Bed, upon this occalt- 
ON. 
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on. Boreas in the heat of his amorous Paſhon raviſh'ds 
away by torcc Chlorzs the Daughter of ArF#urus, and 
carry'd her toa certain Hill which was call'd- Nzphantes, 
and upon her begot a Son whom he call'd Harpax, who 
ſucceeded Hentochus in his Kingdom: For: which: rea- 


| ſonthe Mountain was firſt call'd Boreas's Bed ; bur at- 
* terwards Cam aſſus upon this occaſion... | After the Fight 


of the Gyants, Saturn to avoid the: Menaces of Zupiter, 


| fledto the top of Boreas's Bea; and there beingirurn'd'in« 


to. a Crocodile ſlew Cawaſus,one of the: Shepherds inha- 


| bicing that place,and obſerying theScituation and Diſpo- 


lition,of his Entrails, foreſaw that. his Enemieswere not 
jar off, Preſently Zupiter appearing and binding his- 
Father with a Woollen Lift, threw him down to Hell. 
Then changing the name of the Monntain'in Honour of 


| the Shepherd Caucaſſtes, he chain'd Prometheus to: it, 


and caus'd him to be tormented by an Eagle that fed 
upon his Entrails, becauſe' he was the: firſt that found 
out the iaſpeAion-of Bowels ; which: Zupstey deemd a 
great Cruelty. As Cleanthes relates in his third Book, 
Of. the WP ars of the Gods. 

Upon this Mountain: grows an Herb, which is call'd 
Prometheon, which Medea-gathering and bruiſing made 
uſe of to proteft Faſon againſt heriFathers obſtinacy. 

| Arar. Now La Saone. 

Arax is a River in that. part of France, formerly 
call'd Galha Celtica, deriving the Name from its being 
mix*d with the River Rhodanus. For ir. falls into the 
Rhoſne within the County of the 
* Allobroges. It was: formerly cal- * Where now ſtands the 
led Bregalus,but afterwards chang- fray er' ONE 
ed its Name upon this occaſion. and' Yieme. 

Arar,, as he' was a Hunting, en- 

tring into the Wood, and there finding his Brather 
Celuber rorn in pieces by the Wild Beaſts, mor- 
tally wounded himſelf for grief, and fell into the 


Riyer 
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River Morel; ; which trom that accident was after- 
wards call*d:by his own name Arar. 

In chis River there breeds a certain large Fiſh, which 
by the Natives'is: call'd. Glupea. This Fith during the | 
increaſe: of: the/Moon is white ;' but all rhe while the 
Moon4s inthe wane, is is altogether black: And when 
1t grows over bulky,is, as it were, ſtabb'd by its own Fins, 
Inthe head of-iris found a Srone- like a Corn of Salt, 
which bcingapply'd to the left: Parts of the Body when 
the 'Moon-1$:in the: wane, cures Quartan Agues,*as Cal: 
liſthenes the Sybarite tells us:in-the thirteenth Book'of 
Gallic. Relatrons;;: from whom Timagenes the Syrian 
borrow'd his Argument. OY E, WE. 

Near tothis River ſtands aMountain c2!1'd Lygdunuy, 
which-.chang'd its name upon this occaſton. ' When 
Momorus and: Atepomorus were dethron'd by Seſeronems, 
10 purſuanceof che:Oracles Command, they defiga'd to 
Build a City upon the rop of this Hill; Bur when they 
had laid the-Fanndations, greatnumbers of Crows with 
their Wings expanded, cover'd- all the Neighbouring 
Trees. Upon which Momorus being a Perſon well 
$kilFd in Augury; call'd the City * Lug- 

aunum. For Lugon in their Language 
Morey lignify'd a Crow, and * Dunum any ſpa- 

y our Eng- : , . ws 
lib word Down, Cious Hill,,or wide place ; as C!:tophon re- 

| + - -ports in his Thirteenth Book of the Build 
zng. of Cutes. | de - 

1 ' .. Pattolus. Now-Sarabat. 


* Now Lyons. 


Patitolus is a River of Lydia, that waſhes the Walls 
of Sardzs, formerly call'd Chry/orrhoas: For Chryſorrho- 
as,the Son of Apollo and Apathippe,being a Mechanic Ar- 
rift, and one that only liv'd from Hatid'to Mouth” upon 
his Trade, one tiine in the middle of the Night made 
bold to break opea the Treaſury of Cr-ſus, and con- 
veighing thence a gocd quantity of Gold, made a dt- 
ſribution of ir ro bis Family ; But: being purſird oy 
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the King's Officers, when he ſaw he muſt be taken, 
he threw himſelf into the River which was afterward 
from his Name call'd Chryſorrh2.z5; a*terwards chang'd 
into that of P:#olrus upon this occalion. 

Patolus the Son of Jolzs and Learothea during the 

performance of the Ayſieres {acres ro V. rus , raviſh'd 
, {ce his own $! Rernot knowing who he was: For 
which being overwhelm'd with Grief, be threw him- 
ſelf into the River Chryſorrhozs, ' which from t time 
forward. was call'd Patrorrs from his own Nam 

In thts River is found a moſt pure Gold Sand "ada 
the force? of the ſtream carries into the happy boſom 
of ti:c Riv m7 Hz. Alfoin this River is to be found 
a Stor. © which is call'd Arazrophylax (or the Preſerver 
of the F.cl.is) relem bit: 8 the colour ot Silver, very hard 
to be found.in regard of irs beino2 mixt with the Gold 
Sand. The veriue of which is (uch, thar the more weal- 
thy Lyans buy 1, and lay It ar the doors of their 
Treaim irs, by which means they preſerve their Trea- 
ſure, whatever it be, fa'e trom the ſeizure of pilfcring 
Hands. For upon the appronch of i kieves or Robbers 
the Stone ſengs forth a {ound Jike th;2r of a Trumper, 
Upon wz:i ich the I heoives ſurpriz'd and believing them- 
ſelves apprehended by Officers,throw themſelves head- 
long and break their Necks: inſorauch that the Place 
wiere the Thieves thus frighted come by their violent 
deaths is cal'd Paftolus's Priion. 

In this River allo there grows an Herb that bears a 
Purple Flow ver, «nd is call'd Chryſopole ; by which the 
Iahabiran!s of the Netghbourino Ciries try their pureſt 

Gold. For juft be! {Ore they put their Gold tnto the Mel- 
tinp Por, they rouC '1 It wicn the Herb ; at what time if 
tbe pure 27g ; UM 'Xt. the Leaves of the Herb will be 
tintur'd with the Gold, and preſerve rhe ſubſtance of 
the Martrer ; but if it be adulterated,they will not ad- 
mit the dicolourine moiſture, as Chry{crmus relates in 
his Third Book of Rivers, Mm Near 
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Near to this River lies the Monntain 
Tmolus full of all manner of Wild 
Beaſts, formerly call'd Carmanorion from Carmanor the 
Son of Bacchus and Alexithoe, who was kitl'd, as he was 
a Hunting by a Wild Boar ; but afterward Tmolus up- 
on this occaſton. 

Tmolus, the Son of Mars, and Theogone, King of Ly- 
dia while he was a Hunting upon Carmanorion, chancd 
to (ce the fair Virgin Arrhipethat attended upon Diana, 
and fell paſhonatrely in love with her. And ſuch was the 
heat of his love, that nor being able to gain her by fair 
means, he reſolv*d to vitate her by force ; who ſceing 
ſhe could by ro means eſcape his Fury otherwiſe, fled 
ro the Temple of Dzana : Where the Tyrant conmemn- 
ing all Religion, raviſh'd her. An Infamy which the 
Nymph not being able ro ſurvive.immediately hang'd 
her (cif. But Dzana would nat pals bv ſo great a Crimc, 
and therefore to be reveng'd upon the King tor his Ir- 
religious Inſolency, te ſer a mad Bull upon bim, by 
which the King being toſt up in the Air, and falling 
down upon Stakes and Stones, ended his Gays in tor- 
ment. But Theoftumenns his Son, fo ſoon as he had 
Buried þ1s Father, altered the name of the Mountain 
and call'd it Tzzolus after his Fathers Name. 

Upon this Mayntain grows a Stone, nor unlike a 
Pumice ſtone. which is very rare to be found. This 
Stone changes ir's col-1r four times a dav ; and is only 
to be ſeen by Virgins that are not arriv'd at the Years 
of Underſtanding. Bur it Marriageable Virgins hap- 
pen to ſee.chey can never receive anv Injury from thoſe 
thar attempt their chaſtity, as Cl:tophon reports. 


* Now Tomalit Ze. * 


Lycormas. Now Phiaars. 


Lcormas isa River of Etol1a, formerly call'd Evenus 
for i9is Reaſon. [dzs,the Sit! '» Aphareus, ater he had 
raviſht away by violence Marfprſa, with whom he _ 

pall- 
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pafhonately in love,carry'd her away to Plewron (a City 


of Etolta.) This Rape of his Daughter Euenus could 
by. no means endure ,. and therefore purſu'd after 


therreacherovs raviſher till he came to the River Ly- 
' cormas. Bur then CGeſpairing to overtake the fugitive; 


he threw himſelf for madneſs into the River, which 
from his own natne was call'd Eu-zus. | 

In this River grows an Herb which is call'd Sar:ſ;z, 
becauſe it reſemiles a Spear ; of excellent uſe for thule 
that are troubled with dim fight. | 

Near to this River lics 14enus, from 1fenws, the 
Son of Teleſtor and Alpheſthea; who being belov'd by his 
Mother-in-law, and unwilling to defile his Fathers Bzd, 
retir'd himſelf rothe Mountain 4{phius ButTeleſior betng 
made jealous of his Wife, purſued his Son into the W1l- 
dernels, and follow'd i:1m fo cloic thar Myenus not bee 
iog able to eſcape, flung bimiclt headlong irom the rop 
cf the Mountain, which for that reaſon was afterwards 
call'd Myers. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Flower call'd th' White 
Violer,which it you do but name the Word Stepdame; 
preſently dics away ; as Dercy{us reports in bis Third 
Book of Mountains. 

Meander. Now Madre. = 

Meanaer is a River of Alia,fotmerly call'd Anabatnoii 
(or the Returner back): for of all Rivers inthe World 
(except Neda) it is the only ſtream, which taking its riſe 
trom ics ownFountain,ſeernsto run back to its own Head. 
It is call'd Me-nazder from Menander the Son of Cerca- 
thus and Anaxibia, who waging Wat with the Peſſunuz + 
taxs,made a vow ro the Mother of the Gods, thar if he 
obrain'd the Viftory, he woulJ Sac: ifice rhe firſt that 
came to congratiniate him tor his good ſucceſs. Now it 
happen'd that thefirſt that mact him were his Son Arche- 
laus,his Mothet,and his Siſter. All which though ſo near- 
ly telated ro hitn, he offer'd to the ſacistation of his 
M ta 2 YOW: 
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vow. But then no lef5 griev'd for what he had done, 
he caſt himiclt into the River Azavarnon, which. from 
the accident was afterwards call'd by his own name Me. 
anider ; as Tamolans tells us in his Tenth Book of Phry- 
#1an Relations.” Agathocles the Samean allo makes menti- 
on of this Story, in his Commonwealth of Peſſinuntum. 
But Demonſiratus of Apamia relates the Story rhus. 
Meazxder being a ſecond rime eleCted General againſt 
the Peſizuntizes, and obtaining the Victory quite con- 
er2ry to his ExpcQation, gave to his Souldicrs the Of. 
fe:ings due tothe Mother of the Gods. Ar which the 
Goddcſ's being ofterded, ſhe depriv'd him of bis reafon 
to that degree, that in the height of his madneſs he 
ſl:w both bis Wiic and his Son.But coming ſomewhat 
to himtelf,and repenting of what he had done,he threw 
himſclt into the River, whica by his Name was call'd 
DMeanaer. | 
In this River there 1s a certain Stone, which by Ay- 
tiphzafis is calld Sophroz, or the Sober ſloze; which if 
you drop into the Boſom of any Man,it preſently makes 
him mad to that degrce as ro Murther his neareſt Re- 
lacion+,bur having once atton'd the Mother of the. gods, 
he is preſently reſtor'd to bis Wits, as Damaratus teſti- 
fics in is Third Book of Rivers: And Archelaus 
makes mettion of the ſame in his Firſt Book of Stozzs: 
| Near to this River lies the Mountain 
* S:pylus, ſo calPd from Szpylus the San 
of Apgenrr and Dioxippe. For he having kill'd bis Mo- 
ther by miſtake and being haunted with the Furzes, rc- 
tire} to the Cerauntan Mountain, and there hang'd him- 
ſelf for grief. After which by the Providence of the 
Gqds the Mountain was call'd S:pylus. 
this Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles a Cy- 
I:nitr,which when Children that are Obcdient to their 
Parents find they lay it up in the Temple of the Mo- 
ther ct the Gods, Nor do they cyer aſter tranſgrels our 
: _ ol 
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of Impiety ; bur reverence their. Parents and are Obe- 
dient to their Superior-Relationsz as Agatharchide5 the 
Samas telares in his Fourth Book of Stones. And Da- 
maratus in his Fourth Book of Phyygria. 


| Marſyas.... M 
Marſyas is a Rivet of Phrygia, * Afterwards call d 4; . 


, 4 wy age 11:4, now Apart, 
flowing by the City R Teng, and irs and uninhabited; 
formerly call'd the Fountain: of 

Mas tor this Reaſon. Midas,King of Phrygia travel- 


ling in the remoter parts of the Country, and wanting 


| Water, ſtampt upon tac Ground, and preſently appea- 
1 a Golden Fountain : but the Warcr proving Gold, 
' and both he and his Souldiers being ready to periſh 


for chic}, he invok'd the compaſhoa-of Bacchus, who 
liftaing.to his Prayers, fupply'd bin with Water. Phe” 
Phrygiaxs having by this means quench'd their thirſt, 
Midas nam'd the Riyer, that if]u'd from the Spring, the 
Fountain of Midas. _ Afterwards it was: call'd Marſyas 
upon-this occaſion. £9 5 Sn 
- Mar(yas being overcome and fl:ad:by Apollo certain 
Saryrs are faid to have ſprung from-che ſtreams of his 
Blood ; as alſo a Riyer bearing the: name. of Marſyas,.. 


| as Alexander Cornelius recites in bis Third Book of 


Phrygian Relitions, But Eumeridas the Phrygian tells 
the Story-after this manner. Y | 

It happened that the Wine-bag which was made of 
Marſyas'sSkin being corroded by timeand carry'd away 
negligently by the wind, fel} at laſt from the Land into - 
Midzs's Well ; and driving alorg with. the ſtream,was 
taken up by a Fiſher-man. Ar what time Piſaſtratus the 
Lacedemoniga being commanded bythe Oracle ro build 
near the Place where-the Relics of the Satzy were found, 
reflected upon the! accident, and*in obedience to the 
Oracle baying builc a fair City.call'd ir Norigum which 
in the Phrygian Language fignifics a Vane beg. 
ESD. Mm 3 I 
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In:this River grows an Herb callfd,the P:pe or Flutes 


which bcing moy'd with the wind yields a melodious: 


found ; as Dercyllus reports in his firſt Book of Satyrics. 

N-:ar to this River allo lyes the Mountain Berecyn- 
thius, deriving it's name from Berecyzthus,the firſt Prieſt 
to the Mother of the Gods, Upon this Mountain is 
found a Stone which is calld Machera, very much re- 
{embling Iron , whic'n if any one happens to light up- 
02, while the Solemnirtics of rhe Mother of the Gods 
a:e performing, he preſently runs mad ; as Agathar- 
chides reports in bis Phrygtan Relations. 

Strymon. Now Stroz5na, Radini and Marmara. 

Sirymon is a River of Thrace,that lows along by the 
City e# 40nzs,torimcerly call'd Paleſttizus from Paleſitnus 
the Son of Neptzne. For he being at War with his 
Neighbours, a::d {ciz'd with a violent ſickneſs, ſent his 
Son Alyarmon, to bs General of bis Army, who raſhly 
oiving Baticle' ro. his Enemies, was ſlain in the Fight. 
'The Tydings of. which misfortune being brought ro 
Paleſlzus, he priyatcly withdrew himſelf from his 
Guards, and' flag. himſelt into -the River Conozus, 
vihich trom thas accident was afterwards call'd- P aleſit- 
us. But as for Strymon , he was the Son of Mars and 
RAPE: ; res, on hank ng _—_— cape = 
- He was Lan & (g, was lain, flang himſelf into the Ri- 
"rey by Bone: ver Paleſlinus, which was after that call'd 
Strymon, by his own Name. | | | 
In his River grows a Stone which is call'd Paufilypus, 
or the Grief eaſing Stone. This Stone; if any one find 
who is oppreſt with-Grief, he ſhall prefently be cagd of 
his Sorrow ; as 7aſoy of Byzantium relates in his Tyagecs. 
* Now by the Greeks Near to thisgRiver lye the-Moun- 
Baſil'fſa A by the 1:a- tains # Rhoadope and-t Hemus,who be- 


Gan, Mor gee?) In: g Brother and- Siſter, and' both fall- 
+ Now by the Turks, Balkan ; by the Stlavonians, Camoiza ; by the 

4 alans, Catena dil noma. 

j 
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ing in love with each other,th' one was ſo preſumpt'ous 
as rocall his Siſter his Zao, the other to call her Broe 
1 ther her Zufptiter , which ſo offended the Deities, that 
they changed them into Mountains, bearing their own 
Names. 
la theſe two Mountains grow certair! Stones , which 
are call'd Philadelphi, or the Loving Brethren. Theie 
Stones are of a Crow Colour, and reſembling human 
| Shape, and if they chance to be nam'd when they are 
| ſeparated one from another, they preſently and ſcpa- 
rately, as they lye diſſolve and waſte away ; as Thra- 
ſyllus the Mendeſtan teſtifies in his Third Book cf 
Stones , but more accurately in his Book of Tragrcs. 
Sagaris. Now Zagart and Sangars. 
Sagarrs is a River of Phrygia, tormerly call'd Xer4- 
bates, becauſe in the Summer time ir was generally dry. 
| But it was call'd Sagarzs for this reaſon. Sagarzs,the Son 
| of Myndon and Alextroe, contemning and lighting the 
| Myſteriesof the Mother of the Gods,frequently aftron- 
ted and derided her Pricſts and Gals. Ar which the 
Goddeſs heinouſly offended, ſtruck him with Mad- 
neſs, to that degree, that in one of his raging Fits, he 
flung himſelf into the River Xerabates, which from that 
time forward, was call'd Sagarzs. 
In this River grows a Stone, which is call'd Aut2gry- 
wy is naturally engray'd ; for it is found wich the 
other of the Gods by Nature engray'd upon ir. This 
ſtone, which is rarely to be found, if avy of the Gall:, cr 
euilded Prieſts happen to light upon,he makes no won- 
der at ir, but ur:dauncedly brooks the {tght of a preterna- 
turalAftion:as Aretazes reports in his Phrygtan tclations. 
Near to this River lycs the Mountain Balexeus, which 
inthe Phrygian Language lignifies Royal; ſo calld from 
Baleneus,the Son of Ganyped and Medeſigiſte, who percei- 
ving his Father almoſt waſted yvith a Conſumption, in- 
ſtituted the Ballenean Feſtival, obſerv'd among the Na- 


tes to this Day. Mm 4 I 
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In this Riyer is to be found a Stone cail'd Aſtzr,which 
from the latter end of Autumn, ſhincs at Midnight like 
Fire. It iscall'd in the Language of the Natives, Ballen, 
waich {1gnifics a King , as Hermeſtanax the Cyprian af- 
firens in his ſecond Book of his Phrygian Relations. 


Scamanier. Now Scamanaro. 


Scamanier is a River of T7025, which was formerly 
call'd Xazthus, but chang'd irs Name upon this Occalt- 
ON. SCamaniuer the Son of Corrbas and Demo ce having 
ſuddeiy cxpos'd himſelf while the Myſteries of Rhea 
were {olemnizing, immediately ran mad,and being hur- 
ry'd away by his own Fury to the river Xanthus, fling 
himſclt into the Siream, which from thence was call'd 
SCAmander. - | 

In his River grows an Herb, like a 7etch, that bears 
a Cod with Berries ratling in it when they are ripe, 
whenc? it deriv'd the Name of S;tron, or the Rattle : 
This Herb, whoever has in his Pofſcffion, fears not the 
Apparition either of Gods or Devils; as Demoſiratus 
writes in !11s Seccnd Book of Rivers. | 

Near to this River lyes the Mountain [da,formerly 
\ Gargaras ; on the Top of which ſtand the Altars of 74- 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. But it was cali'd 11z 
upon this occaſion. ez yſthus, who deſcende.] from Di- 
Shorus, falling paſtonately in Love with the Nymph 

[da,obtain'd her good-will,and begat the I4zan Datiyly, 
or Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods. Afﬀer which, 
[as running mad in the Temple of Rhea, Egyſttus, in 
remembrance of the Love which he bare her, call'd 
the Mountain by her Name. 

| In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd Cryphins, as 
being never to be found, but when the Myſteries of the 
Gods are ſolemnizing; as H-raclitus the Sicyo7tan 
Writes in his Sccond Book of Stones. 

| Tanais. 
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Tanars. Now the River Do. 

Tanazs is a River of Scythia formerly call'd the Ama- 
zaman River, becauſe the Amazons bath'd rhemfelves 
thercin ; bur alter'd its Name upon Occaſton. Taxazs, 
the Son of Beroſſus and Lyſippe, one: of the Amazons, 
became a vehement Harer of the Female Sex, and look: 
ing upon Marriage as ignominious and diſhonourable, 
applying himſelf wholly ro Martial Aﬀairs. Which ſo 
offended Fenas, that ſhe caus'd him to fall patſionately 
in Love with his own Mother. True it is, at firſt he 
withſtood the Force of his Paffſhn, but finding be could 
not vanquiſh the fatal Neceffity of yeilding to Divine 
Impulſe, and yet deſirous to preſerve his Reſpect and 
Piety towards his Mother, he flung himſelf intoche 
Amaz9uian Rroer, which was afterwards call'd Tanzs, 
from the Name of the young Man. ws 

In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Halsnda, 
reſembling a Colewort. Which the Inhabitants brui- 
ſing, and anointivg their Bodies with the Juyce of it, 
find themſelves in a Condition better able to endure the 
Extremity of the Cold; and for that reaſon, in their 
own Language, they call it Beroſus's Ol. 

In this Riyer grows a Stone not ualike to Cryſtal, re: 
ſembling the ſhape of a Man, with a Crown upon his 
Head. This Ston2, whoever finds when the King Dies, 
and has it ready agatnſtthe time that the People meer 
upon the-Banks of the River to chulſe a new Soveraign, 
is preſently clected King, -and receives the Scepter of 
the Deceaſed Prince : As C'teſiphoa relates in his third 
Book of Plants ; and Ariſtobulus gives us the ſame Ac- 
count in his firſt B ok of Stoxes. 

Near to this River allo lies a Mountain, inthe Lan- 
guage of the Natives, calld , 

Brixaba, which ſignifies the # \, gh Rs 
Fore-head of Rome, And it was Toric Cherſoneſe, or Chrim 
fo calld upon this Occaſion. © 

Ce. ante a Phryx- 


—— 
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Phryxus having loſt his Siſter Helle near the Fuxrne 
Sca, and as Nature in Juſtice requir'd, being extreamly 
rroubl'd for his Loſs, retir'd to the top of a certain Hif! 
to disburthen himſelf of his Sorrow. Ar what time cer- 
tain Barbarians eſpying him, and mountirg up the Hill 
witch theic Arms in their Hands, a Golden Fleec'd Ram 
leaping out of a Thicket, and ſecing the Multitude 
coming with articulate Language, and the Voice of a 
Man, awaken'd Phryxus faſt aſlzep, as being tir'd with 
his Journey, and oppreſs'd whith Sorrow, and taking 
him up upon his Back, carry'd him to Colchs; and from 
this Accident it was, thatthe mountainous Promontory 
was call'd the Rams Fore-head. 

In this Mountain grows an Herb, by the Barbariays 
call'd Phryxa, nor unlike our common R ue. Which if 
the Son of a former Mother have it in his Poſſeſſion, he 
can neyer be injur'd by his Step-dame. Ir chiefly grows 
neat the Place which is call'd Boreas's Den, and being 
gather'd, is colder then Snow, Bur it any Step-dame 
be forming a Defign againſt her Son-in-law, it ſets it 
ſelf on Fire, and ſends forth a bright Flame. By which 
means, they who are thus warn'd avoid the Danger 
they are in; as Aegatho the Samar teſtifics in his ſecond 
Book of the Scythian Relations. 


THER MODON. 


Thermodon is a River of Scythia, deriving irs Name 
from the Accident, Ir was formerly call'd Chryſtaltus, 
as being often Frozen in the Summer, the Scituacion of 
the Place producing that effeft. But the Name was 
alter'd upon this occ (ton. 

Cetera Deſunt. 


NIL E 


Nils is a River in egypt, that runs by the City of 
Alexandria. It was formerly call'd Metas, from Mela 
ns the 
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the Son of Neptune; but afterwards it was call'd Egyptus, 
upon this occation. Egyptus, the Son of Vulcan and Lew- 
cippe, was formerly King of the Country, between 
whom and his own Subjects, happen'd a Civil War. Ar 
what time the River Nyzle not increaſing, the Egyptians 
were oppreſt with Famin. Upon which the Oracle 
made Anſwer, rhat the Land ſhould be again bleſt with 
Plenty, 'if the King would Sacrifice his Daughter, to at- 
| cone the Anger of the Gods. Upon which the King, 
though greatly afflifted in his Mind, gave way to the 
' PublicGood, and ſuffer'd his Daughter to be led to the 
Altar. But ſo ſoon as ſhe was Sacrific'd, the King not 
able ro ſupport the Burthen of hisGrief, threw himſelf 
into the Rivet Melas, which after that was call'd Egyp- 
tus. Bur then it was call'd Nilus upon this Occaſion. 

Garmathoge, Queen of #gypt, having loft her Son 
; Chryſochoa, while he was yet very young, with all her 
Servants and Friends, moft bitterly bemoan'd her Loſs. 
Art what time 7s appearing. to her, ſhe ſurceagd her 
Sorrow for a while, and putting on the Countenance of a 
feigned Gratitude, kindly entertain'd the Godaefſs. Who 
willing to make a ſuirable Recurn cothe Queen for the 
 Piery. which ſhe expreſs'd in her Reception, perſwaded 
| Ofirzs to bring back her Son from the ſabterrancal Re- 
| gions: Which when Ofſirze undertook to do, at the Op, 
portunity of his Wife, Cerberus, whom ſome call Pho. 
beros, or the Terrible, barkt fo loud, that Nelws; Germa- 
thone's Husband, ſtruck with a ſudden Frenzy, threw 
himſelf into the River Fgyptrvs, which from thence was 
afterwards call'd Nils. : 

Ia this River grows a Stone, not unlike to a Bean, 
which ſo ſoon as any Dog happens to ſee, he ceaſes to 
bark. Ir alſo expels the Evil Spirit out of thoſe that are 
poſſeſs'd, if held to the Noſtrils of the Party afflicted. - 

There are other Stones which are found in this Ri- 
ver, call'd Kolores, which the Swallows picking up - 
: YA1l) 
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gainſt the time that Nelus averflows, build up the. Wall 
which is call'd the Chelrdoman Wall, which reftrains 
the Inuneatron of the Water, and will not fuffcr the 
Countryto be injur'd by the Fury of tae Flood; as Thra- 
ſyllus tells us 112 his Relations of /Egypt. 

Upon this River lies the Mountain Agyllas, ſo cal- 
led for this Reaſon. 

Jupiter inthe Heat of his amorous Delires, raviſh'd 
away the Nymph Arge from Lyum, a City of Creete, 
and then carry'd her to a Mountain of eAgypt, call'd 
Argillus, and there begata Son, whom he nam'd Diony- 
fius, who growing up to yearsof Manhood, in Honour 
of his Mother, call'd the Hill Arg:/lus; and then Muſter- 
1ng together an Army of Pazs and Satyrs, firſt conquer'd 
the Indiazs, and then ſubduing Spatn, left Pan behind 
him there the. cheif Lommander and Goycrnour of 
thoſe Places, who by his own Name call'd char Country 
Pan, which was afterwards by his Pofterity call'd 
Spantaz as Soſthenes relates in this 1be:ax Relation. 


Enuratas, Now B4ſilipotamo. © © - 


Himerus, the Son of the Nymph Tayg:te and, Lacede- 
102, through the Anger of offended Venus, at aRevel- 
ling that laſted all Nighr, deflowr'd his Siſter Cleadice, 
not knowing what he did. But the next Day, being in- 


form'd of the T ruth oi tie Marterghe lay'd it io to hearr, 


that through exceſs uf Grief, he flung bimſcl into the 
River Marathon, which trom thence was call'd H:me- 
ros but after:that Eurotas, upon this Occaſion. 

The L acedemontans being at War with the Athenians, 
and ſtaying for the Full Moon, Euratas their Captain- 
General, deſpifing all Religion, would needs fight his 
Enennes, tho at the fame time it thunder'd and ligh- 
ten'd asit Heaven and Earth'wonld have come. togerher; 


However, having loſt his Army, the Igaominy. of his 
Loſs fo inceflantly perplext him, that he flung himſelf 


into 
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wo the River Himerus, which from-that Accident we 
afcerwards call'd Eudotzs. 

la this River grows a Stone which 1s ſthap'd like Hel- 
mct, cal!l'd Thra{yaeltos, or Raſh and Timorous. For it 
ir hears a T rumpet ſound, ic icaps toward the Bank of 
the River ; but if you do'but name the Athenians, ir 
picicutly tinks co the botrem of the Water. Of theſe 
Stones, there ate not a icw which are conſecrated and 
laid up in che brazen T emplc of Minerva, as Nicanor 
the S47zzian lates in his ſecond Book of Rimers. 

INcar to this Ayer lies tae Moun- ak 
tain Tayg'tn, derivieg its Name — ——_— gg 
from the Nyinzph Tazgete, who aiter 
Jupiter had detiow:'d her, ended her days for Grief, up- 
on the Mountain Armycleus, which from thence was 
caill'd Tazgetus. 

Upon this Vountain grows a Plant calld Charrſium, 
whici the Women at the beginning of the Spriag ty'd 
zbuurt their Necks, to make themſelves more patlionare- 
lyto be belov'd by Men ; as Cleanthes reports in his Firſt 
Book of Mountatrys. But Softhezes the Cnidian ismore 
accurate in the Relation of theſe things, from whom 
Hermogenes borcow'd the Subjeft of his Writing. 

Inachus. 

Inachus isa River inthe Territorics of Argos, formerly 
call'd Carmanor.Aiterwards Halyacmon, tor this Reaſon. 

Halyacmon, a Tyriathian by Birth wiitiche kept Sheep 
upon the Mountain Coccygrum happend againſt his Will 
to ſee Fupiter and Rhea (porting together ; for which be- 
ing ſtrook mad, and nurry'a by ihe Vicience of the 
Frenzv, he flung himſclt intothe River Carmrancy, which 
after that was call'd Halyaczzon. Alterwaras it was 
call'd Izachns upon this Occation. 

Inachus, the Son of Oceanzs. after that Zuptter had de- 
fA>wrd his Stiter Io, puriu'd the Deity clolear the Heels, 
blaſphcming and curling him a!l the wav as he went. 

| | h W hich 
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Which ſo oftended Zufrter, that he ſent T:fiphone, one 
of the Furies, who haunted and plagu'd him to that 
degree, that he flung himſelf into the River Halyacmon, 
afterwards call'd by his own Name Irachas. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd Cyurs, not unlike 
our common Ree. Which the Women that deſire to 
miſcarry without any Danger, lay upon their Navyels, 
being firlt ſteep'd in Wine. 

There is allo found in this River, a certain Stone, not 
unlike a Beryl, which in the Hands of a falſe Witneſs 
will grow black. Ot theſe Stones there are many laid 

| up inthe Temple of * Proſyannea 

Gy of the Ak hangs, Funo ; as Timoſthents relates in 
the Argives 7 bis Argelics, and Atho the Sami- 
an, 1n his ſecond Book of Rzwer;. 

Agathocles the Milejtan in bis Hiſtory of Rivers alſo 
adds, that Izachus tor his Impicty was Thunder-flrook 
by Zufpiter, and {othe River dry'd up. 

N:ar io this River, lie the Mountains Myvcene, Afe- 
ſantus,Coccygrumand Atheneus;lo call'd for thele Reaſons. 
Apeſartus, was firſt call'd Selenarius. But 7uno reſolvin 
to be revenz'd upon Hercules, call'd the Moon to her Al- 
ſiſtance, who by the help of her magical Charms, fill'd 
a large Cheit tull of Foam and Froth, out of which 
{ſprang an immenſe Lyon ; which Irts binding with her 
own Girdle, carry'd rothe Mountain Opheltium, where 
the Lion kild Apzejavtus, one of the Shepherds belong- 
iog to that Place : And from that Accident, by the Will 
of the Gods, che Hill was cali'd Apeſantus ; as Dermoas- 
cu writes in bis firlt Book of the Hiſtory of Hercules. 

In this River growsan Herbcali'd Szlene, or the Moon, 
with the Froth of which being gather'd in the Spring, 
the Shepherds anoint their Feer, and keep them from 
being bit or ſtung by any creeping Vermin. 

T he Mountainsof Mycene were formerly call'd Av- 

9y0n, from the many-cy'd Argos; but afterwards the 
name was chang'd upon this occaſion. When 
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When Perſeus had flain Meduſa, Stheroand Euriale 
Siſters to her that was kill'd, parſu'd him as a Murderer. 
Burt coming to this Hill, and deſpairing to overtake 
bim, out ot that extream Love which they had for 
their Siſter, they made ſuch a howling noiſe, that the 
Natives from thence call'd the top of the Mountain AMy- 
ene, as Cneſtas the Epheſian relaces in his firlt Bock of 
the Afts of Perſtas, Bur Chryſermwaus the Coranthian te» 
lates the ſtory thus in the Firſt Book of his Peloponneſtacs. 
For he lays, that when Perſezs was carry'd alo!t in the 
Air, when he lit upon this Mountain, he loſt the Chape 
ot his Scabbard. Art what time this ſame Gorgophonos, 
or Gorgoreſlayer, King of the Ep:daurians, being ex- 
pell'd his Kingdom, rec:iv'd this auſwer upon bis conſul- 
ting the Oracle, that heſhouid vilic al! the Citicsof the 
Argolic Territory, and that where he found the Chape 
ot a Scabbard, he ſhould Build a City. Thereupon 
coming mane R—_— Argolic, call'd in the Greek 
wg , and finding there an Ilvo- , 1... 
ry Scabbard, he builr a City, and —_ = IF 
fromthe Accident,call'd it * Mycene. 

[a this Mountain there is tound a Stone which is 
call'd Corybas, of a Crow-colour, which he that finds 
and wears about him, ſhall never be afraid of anv mon- 
ſtrous Apparitions. As for the Mountain 4p;jantus, 
this may be added, thar Apeſ..ntus, the Son of Aerrſtcas, 
as he was a Hunting in that place, chanc'd to tread ups 
on a venomous Serpent, which occaſion'd his Death. 
Whom when his Father had Buried, in Memory of his 
Son, he nam'd the Hill Apeſartus, which before was 
call'd Setinurliis. 

The Mounain Coccygrum deriv'd ics Name from this 
Accident. Zuptrer taining deſperately in Love with his 
Siſter Juno, and having vanquiih'd her by his Importu- 
vity, begot a Male Child. From whence the Moun- 

rain 
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tain before call'd Diceus, was nam'd Coccygiumr ; as 
Agatho relates in his Perſis, 

In this Mountain grows a Tree, which is call'd Pali. 
7urus, upon the Boughs of which whatever Fowl hap. 
pens to Perch, they are preſently entangl'd as it were 
* Which {ccms tro be a better rca- = th Bird-limc, and CI 
fon why the Mountain ſhould be ſtir ) only the * Cuccow I 
call'd wor 4 try wn lets 90 free, ' without any 
gin ln regard thar C95 in harm z as Cteſiphon tellife 

in his firſt Bock of Trees. 

As for the Mountain Atheneus, 1t derives it's Name 
from Mizerva. For after the deſtruCtion of Troy, Dz- 
mede runing to Argos, aicended the Mountain Recaun:- 
5s, and there erecting a Temple ro Mtzerva, call'd 
the Mountain Athenes from her Name Athena. 

Upon the top of this Mountain grows a Root like 
to that of Rue, _ if oy —_— _—_ 

TEE ſhe preſently runs Mad ; This Root 
* Rather Ly/amach% is, call'd Adraſtia , as * Pheſima- 
chus writes in his ſecond Book of the Returns of the 


Heroes. 


Altheins. Now Carbon, or Darbon. 


Alpheins is a River of Arcagia running by the Walls 
of Piſa, a Ciry of Olympra (or as others would have ir 
waſhing the Feet of the Mounrain Olymphins) formerly 
call'd Stymphelus, from Stywphelus the Son of Mars and 
Dormothea, who having loft his Brother Alcmaon, 
threw himſclf for Griet into the River Nytmus, for 
that reaſon call'd Stzwphelns : Airerwards it was call'd 
Alpheius upon this occaſion. 

Alphernus, one of thoſe that derives his delcent from 
the Sun, contending with his Brother K-rkaphas about 
Courage and Verine, flew him : For which be 
Y Chas 
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chad away and purſu'd by the Shepherds, he flung 
himſelf into the River Ny&:mus, which after that was 
calld Alphergs. 

In this Riyer grows a Plant which is call'd Kenchrytis, 
reſembling a Honey-Comb, the Deco&ion of which 
- being given by the Phyſirians to thoſe that are Mad, 
cures them of their Phrenſte ; as Cteſtas relates in his firſt 
Book of Rzywers. : INOS 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Crox:um, fo 
call'd upon this occaſion, Afﬀeer the Giarits' War, Saturn 
to avoid the Threats of Fufiter, fled to the Mountain 
Cturws, and call'd it Croniumtrom his own Name. Where 
after he had abſconded for ſometime, he touk his op- 
portunity, and retir'd to Caucaſus inScythia. 

In this Mountain is found a Stone, which is call'd the 
C'yl:nder, upon this occaſion. For as oft as Zuptter ci- 
ther Thunders or Lighters, ſo often this Stone, thro fear 
rowles down from the top of the Mountain ; as Dercylus 
writes in his firſt Book of Stops. GE | 


Eupbrates. Now F7at. 


Eufhrates is a River of Parthia waſhing the Walls of 
Babylon (now Bagdat) formerly call'd Medus from Me- 
dus, the Son of Artaxerxes. He, in the heat of his 
Luſt, having raviſh'd away and deflour'd Roxaze, and 
finding he was ſought after by the King, in order co be 
brought, co puniſhment, threw himſelf into che River 
Zaranda, which from thence forward was call'd by his 
name Medus. Afterwards it was called Euphrates upon 
this cccaſion, BY 

Euphrates the Son of Arandacys finding his Son Axarta 
A Bed with.his Mothcr, and thinking him to be ſome 
one of his Courtiers, provok'd by his Jealouſie, he drew 
his Sword, and nail'd him cothe Bed. But perceiving 
himſelf the Author of what couJd not be recall'd, he 
Aung himſelf-for Gricf into _ Riyer Meds, _ 

rom 
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{rom that time forward wascall'd by his Name Euphrates. 
In this River grows a Stone call'd Aſterttes, which. Mid- 
wives applying tothe Navils of Women that are in hard 
Labour, cauſes them'to bring forth with little pain. 
In the ſame River alſo there grows an Herb, which js 
call'd Exallaor Axalla, which {ignifies Heat. This Srone 
they that are troubl'd with Quarcan Agues, applying to 
their Breaſts,are preſently deliver'd from the Fit,as Chry- 
ſerw325 writes in his Thirteenth Book of Rywers. 
Near this River lies the Mountain Drizy//us, whete 
grows a 5tone, not unlike a Sardenyx, worn by Kings 
and Princes upon their Diadems, and greatly ayailabjc 
againſt dimnels of ſight, as Miczas Mallotes writes 10 
his Book of Stezes. EE: | 


Caicus, Now Girmaſii, Caſir: and Chiay. 


Carcus is a River of Myſia tormerly call'd Aſtreus from 
Aſireus the Son of Neptune. For he, in the height of 
Mtzqnerva's NoQturnal Solemnities having deflowr'd his 
Siſter by a miſtake, took a Ring at the ſame time from 
her Finger; by which when he underſtood the next day 
the Error. which he had committed, for grief he threw 
bimſclf head-long into the River Adwus, which from 
thence was call'd Areus. Afterwards it came to be call-d 
Carcus upon this occaſion. Wi | 

Carcus the Son of Hermes and Ocyerhoac the Nymph, 
having- flain Timarder one of the Noble-men of the 
Country, and fearing the revenge of his Relations, 
flung himſelf into the River Aſtreus; which from that 
celine was Calld Cazcns. > ee os 

In this River grows a fort of Poppy, which inſtead of 
Flowers . bears ſ{cyeral Stones. Of theſe, there. - are 
ſome which are black and ſhap'd like Hatps ; which 
the Xyſtzns throw upon their Plough'd Lands ; aad'it 
the Sroncs lie (ti!) in the place where they are thrown, 
*tisa ſign of a Barren Year ; but if they fly away ;-5 
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ſo many Locuſts, they prognoſticate a plentiful Harveſt. 

In the ſame River alſo grows an Herb which is call'd 
Elipharmacus, which the Phyſitians apply to ſuch as arc 
troubPd with immoderate fluxes of Blood, as having 
a peculiar Vertue to ſtop the Orifices of the Veins ;, ac- 
cording to the Relation of Ti*magoras in his fiſt Book 


of Rewvers. 
Adjoyning tothe Banks of this River lies the Moun- 


| tain Teuthras, ſocall'd from Teuthras King of the Myſi- 


ans. Who in purſuance of his Sport, as he was a Hunting, 
aſcending the Hill Thraſz//us, and ſeeing a Monſtrous 
Wild-Boar, follow'd him cloſe with the reſt of his Train, 
Oh the other ſide the Boar to prevent the Hunters, like 


| a ſuppliant, fled to the Temple of Orthoftan Diana, into 
' which when the Hunters were about to force their en- 


trance, the Boar in Articulate Words cry'd out, ſpare, 
0 King, the Nurſery of the Goddeſs. However Teuthras ; 
exalted with his good Succels, kill'd the poor Boar. Ar 
which D:aya was ſo highly offended, that ſhe reſtor'd 
the Boar to Liſe, but (iruck the offender with a ſcurf 
and madneſs. Which AMiCtion the King not endu- 
ring, betook himſelf to the Tops of the Mountains. Bur 
his Mother Leurrppe. underſtanding what had befallen 
her Son, ran to the Forreſt, raking along wich her the 
Sooth-ſayer Polyidon, the Son of Cyanus, by whom being 
inform'd of all the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Matter, 
by many Sacrifices ſhe ar lalt actton'd the Anger of the 
Goddeſs, and having quite recover'd and cured her Son, 
crefted an Altar to Orthoſtan Drana,and cauv'd a Golden 
Boar robe made » ith a Mans Face ; which to this day, 
if purſu'd by the Hunters, ſeems ro entet the Temp!e, 
and ſpeaks wich the Voice of a Man. Fhus Teuthras 
being reſtor*d to his foimrer Health, call'd the Mountain 

by his own Name Tewtbr2:. 
In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd Antipiths, or 
the Reſiſter; which is of excellent Vertue to cure Scaby 
N 2 and 
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and Leproſics, being powder'd and mix'd with Wiae; 
as Cridus tells us in his ſecond Book of Mountaths. 


Achelous. Now Aſiropotomo, Geromlea, and Pachtolmo. 


p Acheolus is a River of ® e/A1olia fot- 
"OI. merly call'd Theſizus. This Theſtzus 
was the Son of Mars and Pefidice, who upon ſome Do- 
ENS! = Bl ma —_— _— - a ar 

Afrca i e Morrs Stcyon, * where after he had reſide 
noma for ſome time, hererurn'd to his Na- 
tive home. Bur finding there his Son C alydoz and his 
Mother both upon the Bed together, believing him to 
be an Adulterer, he flew his own Child by a miſtake. 
Burt when he beheld the unfortunate and unexpeRed 
Fact he had committed, he threw himſelf into the Ri- 
ver Axenos, which from thence was afterwards calFd 
Theſtins : And after that, Achelows upon this Occaſion. 

Achelous the Son of Oceanus and the Nymph Nazs, 
having defloxr'd his Daughter Cleſtoreza, flung himſelf 
for grief into the River Theſitus, which then by hisown 
name was call'd Achelous. 

In this River growsan Herb, which they call Zacloz, 
very much reſembling Wool, this if you bruiſe and 
caſt into Wine, it becomes Water, and preſerves the 
{me]] but not the Vertues of the Wine. 

I the ſame River alſo is found a certain Stone of a 
mixt Black and Lead-CoJour, call'd Zexurgus from the 
eff: ; for if you throw ic upon a Linnen-Cloth, by a 
certain effcftionare ULnion it aſſumes the ſhape of the 

innen, and turns white, as Artrſthenes relates in the 

hird Book of his Meleagrzs ; though Dvocles the 
Rhodian more accurately tells us the ſame thing in 
his Atolics. 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Calydoy, ſo 
call'd ' from 'Calydon the Son of Mars and Aſtzgone ;, For 
that he by an accident haying leea Diana bathing = 
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ſelf, was transform'd into a Rock, and the Mountain 
which before was nam'd Gyron, was afterwards call'd 
C alyaop. | 

Upon this Mountain grows an Herb call'd Myopy, 
which if any one ſteep in Water, and waſhes his Face 
with ir,he ſhall looſe his fight, bur upon his attoning Di 
ana, ſhall recover it again ; as Dercy/lus wtites in bis 
Third Book of etolics. 


Araxes, Now Ara(s, Aras, Achlar and C atacs. 


Araxes is a Riyer in Armezia, {o call'd from Araxus 
the Son of Pylus. For he contending with his Grand- 
Father Arbelus fot the Empire, ſtabb'd him with an 
Artow. For which being haunted by the Fries, he 
threw himſelf into the River Baetros, for that reafon 
call'd Araxesz as Cteſiphon teſtifies in his Firſt Book of 
the Perſian Mfatrs. Araxes Kiog of the Armentans,being 
4t War with his Neighbovrs the Paſears, before they 
came to a Battle, was told by the Oracle that he ſhould 
win the Viftories, if he ſacrific'd to the Gods two of 
the moſt Noble Virgins in his Kingdom. Now he, 
out of his Paternal AﬀeQion to his Children, ſpar'd his 
own Daughters, and causd two lovely Virgins, the 
Daughters of one of his Nobility to be laid upon the 
Altar. Which Mneſalkeshe Father of the ViQtims lay- 
ing ro heart, ior a time conceal'd his Indignation, but 
afterwards, obſerving his opportunity, kill'd both the 
Kings Daughters, and then leaving his native Soil fled 
into S:ythia. Which when Araxes underſtocd,for gricf 
he threw himſelf into the River Halmus, which then 
was alter'd, and the River call'd Araxes. 

In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Araxa, 
which in the Language of the Natives Ggnitics a Virgin 
Hater. For that it it happen to be found by any Vir- 
gin, it falls a bleeding and dies away. 

In the ſame Riyer there is allo found a Stone, of a 


/ black 
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black color, call'd Szcyorus- This Stone when the Ora- 
cle adviſes the ſacrificing of a human ViQim, is 
laid upon the Altar of the Milſchict diverting Gods. 
And then, no ſooner does the Prieſt but touch it with 
his Knife, but it ſends forth a ſtream of Blood ; at 
"what time the ſuperſtitious ſacrificers retire , and with 
howlings and loud Ohonings carry the Stone to the 
Temple,as Doritheus the Caldean relates in his Second 
Book of Stoxes. 

| Near to this Riyer lies the Mountain Dzorphus ; fo 
call'd from Diorphus, the Son of the Earth ; of whom 
this Story 1s reported. M:thras delirous to haye a Son, 
* Saxum Sarrivit, ac- ye hating Woman-kind F t lay 
cording to thar' of With a Stone till he had heated it 
Martial, Quid Sarrire to that degree, that the Stone grew 
+7 big, and ar the prefix'd time was 
deliver'd of a Son, call'd Dzorphos, who growing up 
and contending with Mars for courage and ſtoutnels, 
was by him ſlain g and the Mountain where the Con- 
render was buried was calF'd Diorphos by his Name. 

In this Mountain grows a I ree,not unlike a Pome- 
granate-Tree, which yields plenty of Apples, in taſte 
like Grapes. Now it any one gather the ripeſt of this 
Fruit, and do but rame Mars while he holds it in his 
hand, it will preſenely grow green again, as Cte/iphon 
Witneſſes in his Third Book of Trees. 


Tigris. Now Tegil, Sir, and Ser. 


Tigris is a River of Armenia.flow- 
* Now ny Ya- ing into Araxes and the Lake * of 
_ an Arſacis,tormerly call'd Sollax,which 
ſignifies running and carry d down: 

rard. It was call'd Tigrrs upon this occaſion. 
Bacchus, through the Anger of 7uno, running mad, 


wander'd oyer-Sca and Land, deſirous to be quir of his 
| Diſtemper. 
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Diſtemper. Ar length coming into Armenta, and not 
being able to paſs the' River before mentioned,  call'd 
upon Fup:ter, who liſtning ro his Prayers, ſent him a 
Tiger that carry'd him fafely over the Water in re- 
membrance of which Accident he call'd the River Te- 
ris, as Theophilus relates in his Firſt Book of Stones. 
Bar Hermeſianax tells the Story thus. | 
Bacchas falling in Love with the Nymph Alpheſibea, 
and being able to varquiſh her ncither with Preſents 
nor Intreaties, turn'd himſelf into the ſhape of rhe Ri- 
ver Tigers, and overcoming his Beloved by fear, rook 
her away, and carrying her over the River, begot a Son 
whom he call'd Medus; who grou ing up in Years, in rc- 
membrance of the accident ca]ll'd the River by the Name 
of Tigris as Ariſtonymus relates in his Third Book. 
1n this River a Stone is to be found cail'd Myn1an 
very White ; which whoever enjoys, ſhall never be 
hurt by Wild Beaſts, as Leo of Byzantium teſtifies in 
hjs Third Book of Rzwers. | 
' Near to this River lies the Mountain Gauran ; fo 
call'd from Gauray the Son of the Satrap of the Pro- 
vince of Roxaxes ; who being extreamly Religious and 
Devout towards the Gods, recciv'd this reward of his 
Picty, that of all the Peyſeazs he only liv'd three hun- 
dred Years ; and dying at laſt without being ever af- 
flited with any Diſeaſe, was Buticd upon'the Top of 
the Mountain Gauran, where he had a {umpruous 
' Monument ercQted to his Memory. Afterwards, by 
the Providence of the Gods, the name of the Mountain 
was chang'd to that of Mauſorus. pets 
' Inthis Mountain grows an Herb, which is like to 
Wild-Barley. This Herb the Nartives heat over the 
Fire, and anointing themſelyes with the Oyl of it, are 
never Sick, till the neceſhiry of Dying overtakes them, 
as Soſtratus writes in his Firſt ColleCtion of Fabulous 
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F5z Of the Names of Rewers, &c. 
Inaus. Now S:nat. 

Indus 15a River in In4ia owing witch a rapid violence | 
mrothe Country of the Fiſh-deyaurers. Ir was firſt cal. | 
Jed Mauſolus, from DMauſolus the Son of the Sun, bur 
chang'd it's name for this reaſon. 5 
Ar the time when the Myſteries of Bacchus were So. 
lemniz'd, and thatthe People were earneſt at their De- 
votion, /udas one of the cheif of the Young Nobility,by 
force deflomr'd Damgſalkidas,the Daughter of Oxyalcus, 
the King of the Country, as ſhe was carrying the Sa- 
.cred-Basketr, .or-Caniftrum, for which being {ought for 
by ehe Tyrant, in order to-bring him to condign Pu- 
niſhment, for fear he-cthrew himſelf.jnto the River 
Mauſolas, which from that accident was afterwards cal- 
Jed Inars. 

_ Inthis River grows a certain Stone call'd Carpyce, 
which if a Virgincarry abour her, ſhe need neyer be 
afraid of being deflower'd. ES. 

- Jothe fame River alſo grows an Herb, which is cal- 
TediC arpyce, not unlike to Bygloſs. Which is an Excel- 
:lent Remedy againſt the Kings: Evil, being adminiftred 
to the Paticnt.to warm-water ; as Clatophon, the Rhoatan, 
reports in his firſt Book of Indian Relations. 

Near to this Mountain lies the Mountain Lylews, fo 
call'd from Lileus a Shephcrd ; who being very ſuperſti- 
.tious, and a fole-worſhipper of the,Moon, always per- 
form'd her Myſteries in-the dead time of the Night : | 
Which the-reſt of the Gods taking. for a great diſhp- | 
nour, ſent two Monſtrous Lyans that tore him in pieces. 
Upon which 'the Moon turn'd her Adoter 1nto a 
Mountain of the ſame.name. 

In:this Mountain the Stone is found which is calld 
Clitorzs, of a-very (black. colour, which the. Natizes 
wear for Ornaments; ſake, at the ſolemn Sactifices which 
they make after their eſcape from any Danger qr Sick- 
nels; as Ariſtotle m_— in = _ Book of Rivers. 
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